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tb^ same extent^ is apparent in Canada^ New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. On the Canadian side of the 
boundary line between Canada and the United States, 
are unregulated imports (improperly called free-trade) ; 
on the side of the United States, is protection and its 
consequence — domestic industry. We are told that 
land one minute south of this imaginary line^ is more 
than double the value of land one minute north of it.* 

It is true these fatal symptoms are in the extremis 
ties, not the heart of the Empire : just as the deadly 
palsy first seizes the arms or hands. 

But what is the most important interest in the heart 
of the three kingdoms ? — unquestionably, Agriculture* 
No other branch of industry employs a fifth of the 
capital. The value of its productions transcends all 
other industries put together. This vast aggregate 
value is the result of agricultural capital applied to the 
land. 

The agricultural capital on which this development 
of the greatest of all producing forces depends, is in a 
state of consumption and decay, throughout the three 
kingdoms. Reader, if you are an actual grower of 
wheat, barley, or oats, and can speak from personal 
knowledge and experience, you know too well that this 
startling assertion is the sad and bitter truth. Yet is 

* " Every colony of England would gladly separate from her, feeling 
that connection with her is synonymons with deterioration of condition.** 
Harmony of Interests, Agricultural^ Manufacturing, and Commercial, By 
Henry C. Carey, Philadelphia, 1851. This is a valuable book, replete 
with practical information as to the statistics of the Great Western world. 
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it a truth so unacceptable and unpalatable, that wbile 
linen can shut their eyes to it, they will obstinately do 
; especially those who are enjoying a Rbort-lived 
prospevity springing from your loasea, and those whose 
cherished theories, or ganguine anticipationa, this sad 
truth disturbs. 

And all this depopulation, distress, and loss tbrougb- 
vat the Empire, happens at a time, when from the ii 
tioo, and extended application of the steam-engiae, of 
railways, and steam-ships, the most astooishiog proa- 
jrerity was to have been expected. Indeed, it is the 
eountervailing influence of great discoveries in physical 
:x, that mitigates the pressure of evils otherwise 
intolerable. 



One lamentable and iodisputable fact at least, is i 
now before the eyes of all men. The agricultural and 
manufacturing bodies of the same country, are mar- 
. stalled against each other, in hostile, not to say battle 
array. It is certain that some new arrangement of 
.their differences, must be the result. What the de- 
ifuls of that arrangement will iie, no one can foresee. 
Tet it may safely be predicted, that it will be founded 

justice : for any other arrangement will be but a 
ort and feverish truce. What ia the justice of the 

K ? 

A controversy has arisen, whether the agriculturists 

(who, in addition to their share of all other national 

IhenSj in effect maintain the Church,) sustain a 
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heavier load than the manufacturers. Moat impartial 
persons think they sustain a much heavier one. But this 
is not the true comparison. The English cultivator is 
undersold^ not by the English manufacturer, but by the 
foreign grower. The true comparison^ therefore, is be- 
tween the burthens of the English farmer^ and the bur- 
thens of the cultivator of the rich and virgin soils of the 
South of Russia, or of the States of Wisconsin, or Mic- 
higan, where wheat is worth on the spot, less than two 
shilUngs a bushel^ and is given to the pigs. Countries, 
which by the aid of steam, are every year coming 
nearer. The English cultivator says, *^ I am willing 
to enter the lists^ and will endeavour to keep up the 
cultivation of England against better climates, and 
richer and virgin soils. I will do my best to cultivate 
an inferior soil, in an ungenial and capricious climate. 
But over and above all this, you now call on me to 
bear national and parochial burthens, from which my 
new competitors, more favored by nature, are entirely 
free. Tax me, if you must. But if you do, you must 
in justice tax my giant competitor too.^^ 

^^ I bear my share of the public burthens,^' says the 
Manchester man, ^^ why should not you ? '' " You do 
not,^^ says the agriculturist ; ^' But suppose you did. 
What then ? I am not favored by nature, you are. 
You have iron, coal, labor, and machinery, all in your 
favor. Natural and uncontrollable circumstances are at 
present, with you, and against me. I say at present, for I 
can imagine a situation for you — and peradventure, ere 
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long^ it vf'Hl not be an imaginary one — that will be a 
nearer parallel to mine. You now want your cotton 
from India^ and are making a railway across the isth- 
mos of Suez^ to get at it. But suppose, that instead of 
the raw Indian cotton coming to England, that railway^ 
and the East Indian railways^ with which it is to be 
in correspondence, should transport to India, and distri- 
bute in Hindostan^ English machinery^ and instruction, 
to spin, and weave, and print the cotton on the spot 
where it is grown. A fine climate reduces to very 
little, the wants of a teeming, multitudinous, and 
bighly ingenious, but rice-fed population, adapted by 
nature herself to the light industry of the cotton 
manufacture. Here are inexhaustible supplies of labor 
cheaper than cold, rainy, high-feeding Manchester can 
ever furnish. Adieu to the difficulty of transporting 
Indian cotton to England. It will come, but in the 
compendious shape of calicoes, shirting, sheeting, 
towelling, muslins, cheaper than ever were heard of. 
Do not suppose all this to be a mere illustration. It is 
actually happening at this hour in the United States. 
The cheap slave-labor and genial climate of the South- 
ern and cotton growing States, is unexpectedly, but 
eflFectually superseding the dear free-labor of the North, 
and the expensive double transit of the material thither 
and back, by manufacturing the cotton on the spot 
where it is grown. Nay, in the case of India, the 
manufacture even of the very finest muslins would 
be but returning to its original and natural abode. 
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As our greater cheapness once smothered the indi- 
genous industry of British India^ so its yet greater 
cheapness may now smother our artificial industry. 
The great cotton manufacturies, the new Manchesters, 
Salfords, Stockports^ are henceforth^ as they have been 
before, in Bengal, in the Mysore, the Carnatic, or the 
Deccan. Now old Manchester is in my present con* 
dition. In the presence of fearful natural odds against 
her, she now complains of the burthen of taxation direct 
and indirect, from which her Indian competitors are freei 
and cries for relief, or else a proportionate protection. Is 
it any solid answer to her just complaints, to say, *'Yoa 
bear no more than the Birmingham or Sheffield people 
do ?" Certainly not. Their situation is entirely dif- 
ferent." 

The genuine Political Economist indeed, cuts short 
this strife between agriculturists and manufacturers^ 
by an appeal to what he calls principle. According 
to him, if agriculture can be carried on cheaper else- 
where, than in the United kingdom, let agriculture 
migrate thither : if manufactures can, let them go too. 
But a cosmopolitan policy which would turn England 
into a desert, is not the policy which either the Crown 
or the people will eventually adopt. 

The Great Exhibition, and some other recent in- 
cidents have disclosed the mortifying truth, that in 
some things, where we fondly imagined ourselves 
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&r before foreigners, we are really far behind them. 
While we have been standing still, and complacently 
itemplating our attainments, they have been inquir- 
ing, doubting, examining, correcting, improving, inven- 
So it is in Political Economy. Economical 
positions here considered elementary and above dispute, 
have abroad been doubted, attacked, sifted, and can- 
vassed with a freedom and fulncas of discussion and 
illastration, unknown in England. The result is, that 
the immense majority of educated men, as well as 
«enators and statesmen in France, Germany, and the 
United States, are on the side of protection to domestic 
industry. In different degrees, it is true, — but still 
they are for protection. They have come round to the 
opinion of President Jefferson, that mutual vicinity is 
essential to the producing power of agriculture and 
manufactures ; that they must be laid side by side. 
And in the United Kingdom itself, if all the educated 
raen, who have formed auy opinion at all of their own, 
could be polled, it is very doubtful on which side the 
majority would even here be found. There is, indeed, a 
large class able to judge for themselves, but too indif- 
ferent, too lazy, or too busy to undertake the investi- 
gation. These last, content to swim with the stream, 
lave given and will give, the sanction of their indolent 
acquiescence to the economical faith for the time in 
ftshion, whatever it be. 

But there are moreover vast multitudes of practical 

b5 
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men opposed to the new Policy. Many are discouraged 
and dissatisfied that their political chiefs shew^ as they 
think, little disposition to attack it. 

It sounds indeed^ like heartless mockery, to exhort 
to patience broken-hearted men, who without any 
fault of their own, are drifting every year nearer to 
irretrievable ruin. But what seems to them a long 
time, is in the life of a nation, nothing. Those states- 
men who in the event of a change, would be respon- 
sible for the tranquillity of the country and the safety 
of property, well know, that a safe and permanent 
change of policy cannot be brought about by a single 
class, but must come from the majority of the nation. 
Those who want statesmen in this country to act, must 
confer on them the power of acting. That power can 
come now from one quarter only — public opinion. The 
events of the last twenty-five years have here laid all 
other power prostrate in the dust. It is therefore the 
duty of every man, even the humblest, who entertains 
strong opinions on such momentous topics, to profess 
them openly, and to do every thing in his power to 
diffuse them. This is the excuse which the writer 
has to ofl^er for devoting his intervals of leisure from 
a laborious and engrossing profession to such a book 
as this. He did not indeed presume to obtrude his 
name on the public, till the anonymous continuance 
of the publication might seem to savour of afifecta- 
tion, or to betray a doubt of doctrines that he firmly be- 
lieves. 
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Ere loQg it will be plain, that public opinion baa 
'TOered sbout. Astonn of dieappoiutmeDtaDdveiation M 
fill follow. It will then be easy enough to change 
Onr recent policy, indeed impossible to resist a change j 
bnt not BO easy to repair the ruin that will have beeai 
occasioned. 

Imer Temple, Nov. I, 1851. 
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Whoever contemplates, on the one hand, the enor- 
mous powers of production in the United Kingdom ; 
and on the other the misery, which nevertheless grinds 
down masses of the population, will necessarily con- 
clude, that the circum stances which ensure or promote 
the due distribution of wealth, are yet unknown or 
mistaken. He will see the science which assumes to 
teach these things, discredited, helpless, and utterly at 
fiiult. There must be something fearfully wrong, or 
intially deficient in the prevailing system. There 
I must necessarily be some error in theory. No ade- 
late practical measures of relief can be devised, till 
it is discovered. 



The following sheets are not written to aid a party, 

but to assist, if possible, in reaching the truth on a 

I very complex and difficult subject. Protectionists will 

ind no defence of a high price of subsistence, and 

ee-traders no acquiescence in their recommendation 

tf onlimited and iudisciimioate imports. 
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If any who profess the doctrines of modern English 
Political Economy, should condescend to cast their eye 
on these pages^ they will^ no doubt^ dissent from 
nearly all that is said on free-trade^ population, pau- 
perism, wages and currency. But^ among Political 
Economists^ as well as among their opponents^ in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and America, are to be found 
those who cherish the true spirit of scientific inquiry. 
That spirit is a simple devotion to the truth, what- 
ever it shall turn out to be, and an entire indifference 
to the results of inquiry, so that they be but true.* 
Criticism and correction by such is not deprecated^ it 
is respectfully and earnestly invited. 

The vulgar, however, on both sides, are incapable 
of independent judgment, take their opinions on trusty 
and mix up abstract and scientific truth with strong 
party feelings and predilections. They begin to read 
with a secret but irresistible wish before-hand^ that a 
particular doctrine should prove true. The discovery 
of truth is not given to such a disposition. On com- 
plex and really disputable subjects, what a man ear- 
nestly wishes to be true, he will find true. Reading and 
inquiry only serve to entrench him in his notions. 
Whether those notions be truth or error, is the result, 
not of really free and unprejudiced inquiry, but of 
previous accident. 

* " To be indifferent which of two opinions is trae, is the right temper 
of the mind, that preserves it from being imposed on, and disposes it to 
examine. This is the only direct and safe way to truth.*'— Locke. 
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m 

An apology is due from a lawyer who presumes to 
meddle with subjects out of his own profession. He is^ 
it is said^ a man of narrow mind^ and necessarily 
limited information. It is not for him to say, (perhaps 
he could not say) that the imputation is unjust. But, 
by way of compensation^ he has, on a subject of this 
nature, some advantages over others. That narrow 
and microscopic vision with which he is charged, does 
not altogether unfit him for the minute and steady 
examination of the abstract theories of Political Eco- 
nomy. He has no interest, except in the general wel- 
fere. And living, as a mere lawyer does, retired from 
the world and general politics, he has a chance of being 
in a measure, exempt from the prejudices of party, and 
frotn that fanaticism, which in politics and Political 
Economy, as well as in other things, sometimes, like 
an epidemic, seizes the people, high and low. 

In France, Germany, Holland, and the United States, 
the general opinion of educated men on these subjects 
is very different from that which yet reigns here. In- 
deed, until lately, no Englishman, who should have 
ventured to dispute the passionate persuasion of the 
public, could have hoped for a fair and candid hearing. 
It was necessary to wait. As a brilliant Frenchman 
once said of fanaticism of a different sort : " II faut 
attendre que Fair soit purifie.'^ 

No one is more conscious of the defects to be found 
in these pages, than the writer. He is sensible that a 
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more popular tone has been adopted, than is, perhaps, 
quite appropriate to the severity of such inquiries. But 
it was necessary. A mere dry dissertation, in the bet- 
ter style of political economists, about yards of cloth, 
and quarters of corn, would never have had even a 
chance of being read. He trusts, however, that he has 
not been betrayed into any disrespectful or uncandid 
language towards those who think differently, and 
who are, perhaps, better informed. 

London^ October 31, 1849. 
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SOPHISMS 

FREE-TEABE AND POPULAR 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 

EXAMINED. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Political economy is a science." 

Ibb fallacy seema to lie in using the present teas^.^ 
instead of tte future tense. Political economy will be 
a science. The political economy of Mnnn, and Gee, 
in I75(t, was very different from the political economy 
of M'Culloch and Mill in 1850. But it was not more 
diflferent, than the political economy of M'Culloch and 
Mill now ia, from what will be the political economy 
Dfl950. 

If by a science be meant a collection of truths ascer- 
tained by espfiriment, and on which all well-informed 
Bien are agreed, then political economy is manifestly 
not yet a science. 

If by a science be meant a subject on which some 
little has gradually become Itnown, but the great body 
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of. solid knowledge yet remains to be discovered by 
experience and observation, then indeed, in this lower 
sense, political economy is a science. 

But if political economy claim to be a science at all, 
she must abate much of her pretensions, much of her 
dogmatism, descend to a lower rank, and adopt a more 
modest and inquiring tone. She must learn to tolerate 
doubt, to endure contradiction. If she aspire to learn 
in the book of experience, she must expect as she turns 
over the leaves to meet with problems wholly unex- 
pected, and ultimate solutions at variance with all pre- 
conceived notions. She must make up her mind to 
see theory after theory, supported by great names and 
confidently propounded, yet after all rebuked and ex- 
posed by experiment. She must remember that there 
are twenty wrong courses of public policy to one right 
one, and that all the erroneous ones are often tried, 
before the right one can be demonstrated by experience 
to be right. 

A slow, painful, humiliating road to knowledge, — 
but the only true one. Other paths may lead to con- 
jecture or opinion more or less plausible ; this alone to 
certain and demonstrable knowledge. But what we 
want is, not to conjecture but to know ; in the forcible 
language of the father of experimental philosophy, 
" hand belle et probabiliter opinari, sed certo et osten- 
sive scire." 

What experimental science is there in which the 
whole truth was discovered at once, or in the course of 
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I'&w years ? Much less are we to suppoac that we 
'& been fevoured with sudden and prL'tcrnatural 
immation on a subject bo complex and difficuh as 
litical economy. 

If we would form a just estimate of oiir inodcru Kn- 
glish notions on this matter, we must look backwards, 
look around us, and look forward; or we shall resemble 
tiie rustic, whose history and geography arc circ 
■icribed by his own life in his own parish. 
We must look backward into times past. 
When modern political economists are spoken of as ( 
if nobody knew any thing before them, and as if nO- i 
body will discover any thing of moment after them, we i 
jDay be sure that we hear the language of empu'icism, 
not of science. "Vixerfi fortes ante Agamemnona." 
There are many writers before Adam Smith, of whom 
posterity will form an estimate more favourable than 
)W entertained. Bacon, Montesquieu, Fenelon, 
Petty, Swift and Voltaire, will not hereafter be less 
otcemed, because they did not use the parade of scien- 
tific terms, and were not embarrassed by modem and 
doubtful theories. 

ic need of a political economy, very different from 
&t inert and barren system now in fashion, is but too 
tpparcnt to any one who looks around him. Modern 
wciely presents to the serious observer, as the conse- 
ijnences of past and present systems of political eco- 
nomy, practical results by no means flattering. The 
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immense progress of physical science has multiplied a 
thousand-fold the means of producing wealth. There 
is in the overflowing and exhaustless bounty of nature, 
not only enough, but a superfluity for every one of the 
children of men. Yet some mysterious and invisible, 
but impassable barrier impedes its distribution, and^ 
shuts out the masses from the promised land. Per* 
teutons and gigantic social evils^ present and approach- 
ing, mock the wisdom of the wise. 

Political economists ! Look at England's boundless 
wealth and hopeless poverty. At Ireland's starving 
myriads. At her dearest children escaping for their 
lives, like Lot from the cities of the plain ? At the 
periodical alternations of manufacturing prosperity and 
manufacturing depression and starvation ! At the 
expanse of untilled lands, spread abroad amidst a 
starving, idle and congested population ! At your own 
diflerences and disagreements about rent, population, 
currency, wages, profits ! At the theories opposed to 
yours, not only in fashion and in power, in France, 
Germany, Russia and America, but supported by the 
most original thinkers and greatest writers. Some of 
these writers have been unjust to you. They affirm 
that instead of a science, solid and practical, you are 
but the authors of a literature, unsatisfactory, obscure, 
presumptuous, and which would be dangerous, were it 
not eminently tedious. 

But we must also look forward with courage and 
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nnfidence. The imperfect and rudimentary condition of 
ttie science of political economy while it accounts for 
fresciit evils, ia for tliat very reason the sure ground of 
:Jiope for tbe future. It ia mauifeat that wc have not 
ytt hit on the true theory. But in the mean time, the 
tools and implements with which the new and true 
political economy is destined to work, are beginning to 
maitiply around us. The Steam-engine, Steam-navi* 
gation. Railways, Mechanical Inventiooa, the Electric 
Telegraph, Modern Chemistry, have not appeared for 
Bothing. A science of political economy will yet 
, that shall perform as well as promise. A !icience 
f^i will rain the riches of nature into the laps of the 
tarving poor. Men do not even yet dream of the 
Cosperity which is in store for all orders of thc^ 

As in other sciences, bo in political economy, each 
lecession of knowledge will not only be a step to 
hither, but to greater acquisitions. True and solid 
toowledge will not only advance, but advance in a 

Qtinually increasing ratio. Tbe world now presents 

variety of communities far advanced in civilization ; 

e field of experience is enlarged and diversified. 
Bat besides ordinary experience, there is an artificial 
ixperience, which is called experiment. At this 

iDment the anxious and vigilant attention of theore- 
ficsl and practical men is invited to vast experimentt 
in progress. It wcri; to be wished that some 
Wher community, and not the noble British Empire, 
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had been selected as the vile corpus of experiment. 
We shall suffer much^ and what is worse^ the innocent 
will be the sufferers. We shall probably lose a large 
portion of our possessions. But we shall be Mdser. 
We shall finally adopt the true policy, and after much 
tribulation enter into a better state of things. 

Is it more correct to say that political economy is 
already a science^ or that it will be one ? 



THE SPIKIT UP SYSTEM. 



' Legislate o 



<.nd principles." 



SFnicH, being interpreted, means, "Scbrendbr Youa- 

lELF TO THE SPllliT OF SYSTEM." — " CaBRS OUT TOUB 
>SE011IES." 

The SPIRIT OF SYSTEM, a fertile source of ciTor, fertile 
B most sciences, is peculiarly so in political ecoDomy. 
K is a foe to solid knowledge, the more insidious and . 
ptal, because it usually accompanies superior mental i 
{capacity, being very nearly allied to that love and rehsh 
rf truth which distinguisbesmindsof a superior order,* 
Rie spirit of system consists in a tendency to reduce all 
■benomena to a few general rules, and to find a greater 

' * History sbcwB, that it is tint the learned Dnly, nham tho EpiriL uf 
pMein f»winatc5 and mislenda, II ii BOraetimea nn tpidenui pusion or 
hrtr maddening all ranks doivn to the very populace, 
Repotilican govemraenl hoi the chami of hiiaplicitj. Tbe Englisb and 
IS have accordiii|;lT be^n eciud by tumi with a {tmaticiBni 
Stmightivaj property wb.^ saciiliced, and blood poured out like 
olitjcal theory. 
IT or two ago England wna fa»:innled with the BpH^ious theory d1 
The agnculturol intfrest, the colonica^ the shipping jntereit, 
bwbole kingdom of Ireland were dust in the balEince. The enthnsiasm 
o evnporata, and men iriU soon nuurel how they erei came 
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degree of order, symmetry and simplicity, in the 
natural, moral, or political world, than really exists or 
can exist. Instead of expanding the mind to the rich 
and endless variety and subtilty* of nature or art, it 
would contract that variety to the narrow limits of the 
human understanding. It finds ready acceptance with 
all men ; for it flatters both the pride and the indolence 
of human nature. It is much easier to comprehend 
and apply a few general rules, than to understand the 
complicated structure and regulations of human society. 
Any man may make a parade of knowledge by dogma- 
tizing about imaginary general principles, but to master 
facts and details, is a long, toilsome, and humbling 
occupation. 

Men are not often undeceived who worship a few 
general principles, however erroneous. "WTien a man 
has grown grey in the honest assertion of doctrines 
which he believes to be right — ^has spent, in the en- 
deavour to disseminate them his best years, depends 
on them for his reputation and self-approval, — what a 
cruel fate, to be undeceived, — to discover that they are 
not only erroneous, but mischievous ! Accordingly wo 
find that erroneous general principles last for a genera- 
tion : that to expect an inveterate theorist to abandon 
his theories, is as reasonable as to expect him to slay 
his children. The seed of truth must be sown in the 
fresh and grateful soil of a new generation. 

* Subtilitas naturae subtilitatem sensus et intellectus roultis partibns 
superat. Nov. Org. 
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Lord Bacon* warns us of this tendency of the 

iman mind to expect a greater degree of order, regn- 

britjr, and conformity with general ruIcB, thnn really 

Bdits.'l' lie calls it, in hia poetieal but most appropn- 

Tfie fullowing obserrBtiona of I'rofesior Plajfiur spem rspeeiallj to 
MTe the Bltenlion of political economists. 

The idol] of the Iribc, oc of the race, are cnuHt of ennr found«il on 
an naturB in general, ar on pnncifrluB cnininnn lo all mankiiia. ' Tile 
d,' Lord Bacon observet, * U not like a plain mirror which reflecti the 
;e of things ezaclly as thfy are ; il 13 like a mirror of udftbii surface, 
cb cnmbineBitaown fignrit with the figures of the objects ilTepreeenU. 
Among the idols of this class we lany reckon tha propensity which 
< is in all men to Bjid in nature a greater degree uf order, limplicilj, 
regnlarit^, tban is actuiill; indicated by oLsaTvation. Thus, at soon 
len pCKoiTed the orbits of the plan.et'i to return iato iheni«elTe», Ihey 
iedi&tel<r supposed ihem to be perfect circlei. and the motion in thoie 
to be nnifbna ; and to theK hypotheses, so laiblj and grataitouiljr 
led, the Bstronomers and mathmnuticians of all antiquity Ubouwdl I 
■rati; to reeoneile their obterfations. 1 

The proponsitj- wliicb Bacon hat here chnracteriied so well, is the 
thut has been, since his time, kuown by the name of the spirit af 
n. The prediction that the sources of error would return, and were 
! to infett science in its most flourishing condition, has been fully 
ed, with respect to this illusion, in the case of sciences which had 

)Bt a considerable part of the earth's stirface con»sts of 
led in borizanul strata, )t was immedintelj concluded that 
e whole eiterior cniat of the eattli is composed, or has been composed, 
\ sBch strata continued all ronnd without inlerruption ; and on this, as 
lacertaio auci general fad, entire theories of the earth have been con- 

" There is no greater enemy which science has to struggle with than 
ia propensity of the mind ; and it in a struggle from which science is 
wer likely to he entirely relieved,— became, unfortunately, the illusion 
itmnded on the aanie principle from which our love of knowledge takes 
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ate language, an idol^ and charges mankind in genera] 
and philosophers especially, with gross idolatry at it 
shrine. Without saying of modern political economy, a 
of the city of old, that it is wholly given to idolatry, i 
may, without any breach of charity, be doubted 
whether the worship of idols is any where more preva 
lent, or the sacrifices more costly. 

Reader ! will you accompany me on a pilgrimage t 
the shrines ? Let us essay to visit them, not on th 
one hand as blind devotees, nor on the other as reckles 
scofiers and iconoclasts, but as unprejudiced and can 
did inquirers. 

As in all such cases, we shall be overwhelmed witl 
obloquy. Our understanding and our motives wil 
both be called in question. If we should be temptec 
to recriminate, we will endeavour to resist the temp 
tation. 

Tiem et sequalitatem in rebus quam invenit. Et cum multa sint in natur 
monodica, et plena imparitatis, tamen aiiingit parallela, et correspondentia 
et relativa, quae non sunt. (Nov. Org.) 




hXT THINGS ALOXE. 



CHAPTER III. 



"ie( thii)gs alone — Laisses faiiv. hiiJisei passer." 

Dne of the moat common and invincible fallacies is 
fcis— that things are good by nature and spoilt by art. 
said Itouaaeau of man as an individual j so many 
Bill say of human eoeiety. It is a common error; 
moat young men fall into it, and are only undeceived 
fcy bitter experience. It ia invincible, for, having its 

at deep in human nature, it springs again with every 

ish generation. 

But it ia nevertheless an error. Every thing may 
mproved by culture. Nothing is so natural as art. 
IHie indigenous sloes and crabs and weeds of England, 
when cultivated and improved in orchards and gardens, 

e plums and apples and flowers. Man without arti- 
ficial culture, without iritcUectual, moral, religious 
education, ia a stupid, sensual, ferocious, and disgust- 

g savage. Such is natural uncultivated man, not as 
poets paint him, or phiiosopbera imagine him, but as 

iveJIers actually see him. The same human crea- 

re, subjected to early culture, inatrueted, disciplined, 
christianized, is but a little lower than the angels. 
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Nor is artificial regulation less necessary to man in 
the aggregate than to man individually. Life, per- 
sonal liberty and inviolability, family, property, repu- 
tation, are guarded by laws, complex and artificial, in 
proportion to the advanced stage of society. Personal 
injuries, if not entirely prevented, are nearly extirpated, 
by an artificial system of penal sanctions, and further 
diminished in number and intensity by the compensa- 
tion which in most cases the injured party is entitled 
to exact from the aggressor. The jealous and despotic 
supervision and enforcement of the marriage contract 
by the state, is the artificial source of the endearing 
and humanizing relationships of father and child, 
brother and sister, of family duties, family education, 
family restraints. Withdraw the interference of the 
law, leave things alone, and families no longer exist, 
society relapses into barbarism. The institution of 
property, the spring of all industry and improvement, 
leans entirely on an artificial system of laws, civil and 
criminal, defining its limits, protecting its enjoyment^ 
and securing its peaceable and certain transmission. 

The vulgar eye, surveying the surface and admiring 
the achievements of modern society, penetrates not to 
its anatomy, — to its secret, -but complex mecaanism. 
Much, that is due to art, is attributed to nature. 

But a still deeper and steadier insight into tne consti- 
tution of society, will disclose not only artificial political 
arrangements, but commercial and fiscal ones, tend- 
ing to the virtue, the happiness, the wealth, the power. 
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the grandear and the duration of states. The posai- 
bility of such artificial regulations is agreeable to analogy 
Hid conforniable to experience. But both analogy 
■and experience forbid the expectation, that increase of 
wealth and its fair and equitable distribution., by the 
M, various, and permanent employment of the people, 
»ill flow front the let atone system. On the contrary, 
there ia too much reason to apprehend that the natural 
Morse of things will here, as elsewhere, be a vicioiu 
one ; that the sum of national wealth will not increase, 
it might be made to increase; that its distribu- 
tion will be imperfect ; that land will be but half culti- 
rated; that cmployuient will be precarious and wages 
icaaty. 



1 



I 



Lot us incline ourselves before the teachings of ' 
liistory. ' " 

What triumphs has the let alone system to shew, 
ICC the world began ? On the other hand, history ia 
full of the marvellous achieTements of industry forced 
■into artificial channels, by the foresight and power of 
■wise governments. 

Ancient and modern history each present e.-camples 
uf mankind, by an artificial direction of their industry, 
)t only assailing and subduing the apparently invin- 
cible infecundity of the soil, but compelling it ever 
Ifter, to feed generations and sustain the power of 
laighty kJDgdoms. 
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What was Egypt by nature ? a sterile and moving 
sand. It has been well observed that its pestiferoiu 
river full of black mud, too filthy to slake the thirst 
or wash the person, was of little use, except to the 
rats, the insects, and the hideous reptiles. 

Immense labors at length achieved a dominion over 
it. Canals, reservoirs, and multiform contrivances fiw 
irrigation, led it at length to every door — the minister ^ 
of health, cleanliness, and fertility. Now there was, 
and ever since has been corn in Egypt. Ever since, 
in spite of bad government under the Pharaohs, the \ 
Persians, the Ptolemys, the Romans, the Caliphs^ the ] 
Mamelukes, and the Pachas, it has been the land of | 
plenty. What would it have been all this while, if 
from the slime of the Nile, three thousand years ago, had 
crawled forth not crocodiles, but political economists. ' 

Their cry would have been, *' Don't attempt to ; 
force labor and capital into artificial channels, and at \ 
such an expense to bring into cultivation sterile lands. 
Buy at a cheaper rate from your neighbours, the Arabs, 
the Numidians, the Carthaginians, the Syrians, the 
Sicilians. As for your means of purchase, let them 
take care of themselves. Laissezfaire, laissez passer/^ 

Ancient Egypt's parallel and antitype, is modern 
Holland. 

In Holland, below the level of the sea, and the sur- 
face of adjacent rivers and canals, have been created 
by human art, fat pastures teeming with flocks and 



herds, rich artificial garden land, noiirisliing the in- 
dnstrious and thriving population of innumerable citiee, 
towns and villages. Tlie very coast is a fortification 
sgainst the ocean, the ancient and natural monarch of 
the country. Here he is defied by leagues of artilicial 
banks,— there by miles of granite masonry. 
iBivers and canals are made to run many feet above 
'the level of the country. Armies of indefatigable 
.•indmills are perpetually pumping and draining. 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, populous, opulent, and 
t^lcndid cities, rest but on piles driven into the mud. 
concentration of native industry and art on the 
unpromising of soils, resulted not only in agri- 
Eultural but commercial prosperity, Tiie seventeenth ^^ 
utmy saw Holland the greatest of maritime and^H 
immercial powers, under the most enlightened of ^| 
governments. A\ hen religious bigotry disgraced and 
depopulated alike Catholic Prance and Protestant Eng- 
had, the native country of Erasmus and Grotius be- 
»me the sanctuary of religious liberty. Fram Holland 
English Puritans set sail for North America, and 
I £)unded a yet greater state, where the same maxims pre- 
I, and as every where else, with the same results. 
From Holland came the power which sustained in Eng- 
]uid itself, not only civil liberty and the Reformation, 
hut a highly artificial commercial policy, enduring for 
hundred and fifty years, and leading to the grandest 
rasequencea. At this day even we ourselves and our 
thildren beyond the Atlantic, are debtors to tlie un- 
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scientific and misdirected industry of the Seven United 
Provinces. 

Compare this artificial legislation in ancient Egypt^ 
and modern Holland^ with the let alone system in 
Ireland — the most fertile country under heaven. 

We, in the temperate zone have not the rank and . 
luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. But our rigoroas 
northern climate, nurtures and matures another pro- 
duct, in a perfection nowhere else seen.* Man, in- 
tellectual, enterprising, indefatigable, high-spirited 
man. Man, born to be the master and the tyrant, not 
the slave of surrounding circumstances, as the wretched 
and withering superstition of laissez faire would make 
him. In the days when the daring genius of Robert 
Stephenson can send a Railway train flying across the 
Menai Straits, are we to contemplate with indolent and 
disgraceful acquiescence not only the ruin of the Irish 
aristocracy, gentry and farmers, but the depopulation 
of the country, partly by the expatriation of the people, 
partly by such human shambles as Kilrush and Skib- 
bereen ? 

Well may a living French writer and statesman of 
incontestable ability and experience,t exclaim of the let 
alone system (that system \vhich would always and 
everywhere leave labor and capital to their own course,) 

* See the late Speech of M. Thiers, ' Sur le regime commercial de 
la France.' f Ibid. 
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it tbt it is a system of indifference, inaetiun, impotence, ^ 
T uid folly. 



But in truth the natural course of commercial affairs 
uninflueDced by legislation is impossible. You muit 
you must have customs and excise 
duties. Your fiscal regulations will destroy or create, 
decisively harm or help a hundred sorts of industry. 
Will the least harm and the must good surely spring 
from the least possible care ? It has been well observed 
that you might as well say, " Shoot without taking 
lini, and you will be sure to hit the mark." 



J 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Foreign commodities are always paid for by liritiA 
commodities, THEREFORE the purchase of 
foreign commodities encourages British industry as 
much as the purchase of British commodities." * 

Let us assume the premises to be true, yet the con- 
clusion does not follow. Supposing every foreign 
commodity imported to be paid for in British com- 
modities, it may still be for the interest of the natiok 
to buy British commodities in preference to foreign. In 
other words, home trade is more advantageous than 
foreign trade. 

On this text, hear the apostle of free-trade himself, 
Adam Smith. 

" The capital which is employed in purchasing in 
one part of the country in order to sell in another 
the produce of the industry of that country, generally 
" replaces by such operation two distinct capitals that 
" had both been employed in the agriculture or manu- 
" facture of that country, and thereby enables them to 

" continue that employment When both 

•' are the produce of domestic industry, it necessarily 

* See M^Culloch's Principles of Political Economy, p. 152. 
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tees by every such operation lieo distinct capitah, 
h had both been employed in supporting pro- 
ive labor, and thereljy enables tbem to continue 

support. The capital which sends Scotch maan- 
irea to London and brings back EpgHsh manu- 
ires and corn to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, 
Tcry such operation, two British capital*, which 

both been employed in the agricnltupe or mauu- 
arers of Great Britain. 

he capital employed in purchasing foreign goods 
borne consumption, when this purchase is made 
I the produce of domestic industry, replaces too 
every such operation two distinct capitals, but 

of them only is employed in supporting domestic 
istry. The capital which sends British goods to 
tiigal, and brings back Portuguese goods to Great 
ain, replaces by every such operation only one 
tish capital. The other is a Portuguese one. 
ugh the returns therefore of the foreign trade of 
sumption should be as quick as those of the home 
e, the capital employed in it will give but one 

iF THE ENCOURAOEMENT TO THE INDTJSTRV OR 
DUCTIVe LABOUR OF THE COUNTRY. * * * 

ipital, therefore, employed in the home trade, 
sometimes make twelve operations, or be sent 
and returned twelve times, before a capital em- 
ed in tbe Foreign trade of consumption has made 
If the capitals are equal therefoee, 
one will give four and twenty times 
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" MORE ENCOURAGEMENT AND SUPPORT TO THE IN-. 
" DUSTRY OF THE COUNTRY THAN THE OTHER/* * 

^Vhat does Adam Smith mean by the expression— 
" replace capital ! ^' It is an expression not to be 
passed over in haste, but well deserving to be atten- 
tively considered and analysed. 

He means, that the whole value of a commodity ir 
spent in its production, and yet re-appears in the shape' 
of the new product. That in its production there is 
an expenditure not of the profit merely, but of the' 
entire value^^ and that the whole of that expenditore 
not only maintains landlords, tenants, tradesmen and 
workpeople, but furnishes an efiective demand and 
market for other productions. He means that the 
clear gain, the spendable revenue, the net income of 
the producing nation, is increased by the amount of 
the entire value of the domestic product, and that the 
nation is so much the richer. For while producing, it 
spends, and nevertheless after it has produced, it yet 
has the entire gross value. 

He then goes on and says, that if with British com- 
modities you purchase British commodities, you replace 
two British capitals ; but if with British commodities 
you purchase foreign commodities, you replace only 
one British capital. J That is to say, you might have 

* Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations," Book II, chap. 5. 
f Say asserts the same thing, as we shall presently see. 
X Say maintains the same position. " Le commerce interieor est le 
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I the entire gross value at both ends to spend, and 
nby also to create and sttslai?! markets; bid you 
^ content to have the value and the market at one 
only. 

These observations of Adam Smith derive additional 
ght from the quarter from which they come. They 
I the admissions of the founder of the existing school 
Political ecoDotoista, on a point uf vital importance, 
ptal that it affects the entire theory of free-trade, 
.t the risk therefore of being charged with prolixity 
repetition, I venture to invite the candid and sen- 
attention of the reader to a further consideration 

?he entire price or gross value of every home-madv 
i constitutes net gain, net revenue,* net income 
ritiah subjects. Not a portion of the value, but 



ivanta^GQX. Lee cnvoiB ( 
pntduiU du pnys. 
A. cTiap. S. Vol. 2. p. G, 4lli Edition. 

UTS in this view. Sec TmiW D'Etonomie Polilique, Lit, ii. 
Y, Vol. ir, p. 69, 4th Edition. He anaijses the price of a wutch, 
ra how the whole of it ia diitrihuted as net income or revenue 
hose who have tontriliuted to its production. He then oh- 
" C'esl de cette maniere que la valeur entiere des produits ee 
lUe dans la 60ciet& Je dti !eur va/air toltk bntikrb." He then 
WOther illustration, by tnicinfg the distribution of the value of cloth, 
ba, "Onne pent concevoirADCUHK portion delavaleur de cedrap, 
lit servi & payer cN nevBNir. Sn valeur toale entiere y a il£ tra- 
it" And eubjoins in a nnte, " Meine In portion da tetle valeur nui 
(an TetablJRaenient du capital du fabricant. II a mt ges metiers juir 
Stion. II les o fail reparer par un mtfcanicien : \c prU de cette re- 
Im &jC portie du revenu du me'canicien." 
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the whole value ^ is resolvable into net gain^ income 
revenue maintaining British families, and creating 
sustaining British markets. Purchase British arti 
with British articles, and you create two such ag§ 
gate values, and two such markets for British indus 

Whereas, on the contrary, the entire value of ev 
foreign article imported is net gain, or income to 
foreigner, and creates and sustains foreign marki 
Change your policy — purchase foreign articles w 
British articles, and you now create only one va 
for your own benefit instead of creating two, and o 
one market for British industry instead of two, 1l 
lose by the change of policy, the power of spendi 
the entire value on one side, which you might hi 
had, as well as on the other, and you lose a mar 
for British industry to the full extent of that exp( 
diture. 

It is not "a small diflFerence in price that can co 
pensate the nation for the loss. For example, supp' 
England can produce an article for dSlOO and can i 
port it for £99. By importing it in&tead of produci 
it, she gains £1 ; but though she pay for it with ] 
own manufactures, she loses (not indeed by the • 
change itself, but by not producing at both ends 
the exchange) £100 of wealth which she might hi 
had to spend by creating the value at home ; that is 
say, on the balance, she loses £99 which she mij 
have had in addition, by producing both commodit 
at home. 
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■X<et US examine a little more io detail the poBition, 
fat the entire price or gro«t value of every honie- 

fnade commodity constitutes net national gain or 
revenue, — net income to British subjects, such n 
as a mail may spend with his tradesmen, and maintniu 
his family upon, and yet the nation grow no poorer,* 

Take a quarter of Enghsh wheat. Sujipose the price 
to be 50«. The whole of this 50*. is resolvable into 
net income. A portion, say 5j., goes as rent to tho 
English landlord, and is to hitn uet income, which bo 
may spend with hia tradesmen in tnaintaining his 
family. Nest 30jf. go for wages. Those wages are 
the net income of the English labourer. Then lOs. | 
for rates and tithes. The first contribute to the net 
income of the poor, the second to the net income of 
the English Clergyman. Then 3a-, Qd. go for imple- 
ments of husbandry, the whole of which 2j. Qd, is 
also, as we shall presently see, resolvable into net in- 
lonie to some person or other. The residue being 
%$. 6d., we will suppose is the net profit of the farmer, 
tad would be net income to him, but that half of it, 
ftt.. Is, 3d., goes as interest to a friend who has lent 
tarn monev. This last l.f. 3d. is, however, still net 

ii 

(.* The nttentioTi of llie reader is piirlicuLatly invited td ihia part of the 

6 Wendalile revenue of the wliola communily, fram whnterer sourca dE- 
Ihl. The net profits of trade are Int a part ind a. very Email part uf 
■Wt income of the nalinn. The wages of the labotireTarehisnetincome, 
■nnt of the landlord, and the interest of thi; mortgagee are also uet 
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income ; not indeed of the farmer, but of his creditcnr. 
Trace home with stubborn attention, every penny of 
the price, and you will find that every penny at last 
assumes the shape of net income. The whole 50f, 
therefore, it is manifest, is an addition to the net spend* 
able income of the country. The whole 50*. answ^v 
two purposes ; first, it maintains the ultimate recipients 
and their families ; and, secondly, by means of their' 
expenditure it creates a home-market to the extent rf 
the entire gross value or price of the quarter of wheat. 

But is the sum of 2^. 6d. which we have just sup* 
posed to be spent for agricultural implements, also re- 
solvable into net income or revenue ? 

It is ! and though we should be still more guiltj 
of repetition, let us patiently inquire how. 

Suppose the 2^. 6d. spent for a spade. It may be 
that the money is laid out with the retail ironmonger 
in the next market-town. Sixpence we will suppose ii 
the ironmonger's profit. A second sixpence is the 
cost of a wooden handle. That second sixpence is ex<r 
pended in this way. One fourth of it, or three half* 
pence, goes as rent to the owner of the copse from 
which the rough wood comes, three-pence go as wages 
to the labourers who cut or fashion the wood, and 
the remaining three half-pence go as profit to the 
dealer in wooden spade-handles. One shilling out of 
the 2^. 6d,f the entire price of the spade, is thus traced 
back and found to be net income. 

The remainder of the price of the spade, viz. 1*. 6d., 
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goes for the iron part of it, and has been paid by the 
retail dealer in spades to the wholesale dealer in the 
iron part of spades. Part of this I^. 6d, is his profit^ 
part goes to the manufacturer. The manufacturer's 
portion^ when analyzed^ is again resolved into his pro- 
fit — his payments for implements or machinery, (also 
resolvable into net income,) — his rent — and the cost 
price of the iron. The cost price of the iron is, lastly, 
paid to the iron-master, and by him distributed , to 
himself as profit, to his workmen as wages, to his 
landlord as rent. 

The whole price and value of the spade is thus net 
gain or income to some persons or other, available, like 
all the rest of the price of a quarter of English wheat, 
first, to the maintenance of British families, next 
through their expenditure to the creation or mainten- 
ance of British markets for cotton, linen, woollen and 
hardware, bread, beef, beer, tea, soap, candles, build- 
ings, and furniture. 

Take any article you please, patiently analyze the 
ultimate distribution of its price, and you will find 
that the whole gross value denotes the creation of so 
much wealth in the nation in which it is entirely pro- 
duced, enabling that nation to spend * and enjoy an 

* La valeur toute eiiiiere des produits sert do cctte uianicre a payer les 
gains des producteurs. Ce n'kst pas le produit net skulement, qui 
«AnsFAiT aux besoins des iiommes. C'est le produit brut, la 
lOTALiTE DES VALEURs CREES. ' {'^^Viy. Traitc d'ecoiioiiiie politique, Liv. 

C 
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equivalent to that whole gross value, without being the 
poorer for the consumption^ and conferring on that 
nation the further advantage of a home market^ equiva- 
lent to that expenditure. 

To express the same truth in a formula^ intelligible 
and familiar to political economists : The whole gross 
price of any article is ultimately resolvable into rent, 
profit^ or wages. Rent, profit, and wages are national 
net income, and create markets where they are spent 

Now suppose a nation which had produced both the 
exchanged values at home, or, to use Adam Smith's 
expression, had replaced two domestic capitals, should 
alter its policy, and should thenceforth import one of 
those values from abroad, giving for it the other value 
as before, (which we will suppose the foreign nation 
ready to take,) that alteration of policy would entail 
on the country adopting it, a loss of national net 
income equivalent to the entire value of the commodity 
formerly produced at home, and now produced abroad, 
and the sacrifice of a market to the same amount. Let 
us illustrate this by an example. 

Suppose stockings to the value of £500,000 a year 
are made in Leicester, and exchanged annually for 
gloves to the amount of £500,000 a year made in 
Dover. The landlords and tradesmen and workmen of 

I. Chap. 2, Vol. i. p. 18, 4th Edition.) The careful attention of the reader 
is solicited to this passage. Though it be true and accurately expressed, 
yet it must in candour be admitted, that Say, like Smith, is in other parts 
of his book inconsistent with himself. 
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Leicester and Dover enjoy together an annual net in- 
come of a million. Suppose now, that for some real 
or supposed advantage in price or quality, the Leicester 
people, instead of exchanging their stockings for gloves 
from Dover, exchange them for gloves from the other 
side of the straits, say from Calais, thus depriving the 
Dover people of their Leicester market. What is the 
consequence ? It is this, that Dover loses what Calais 
gets : that England loses and France gains half a million 
a year by the new locality of the glove manufacture — 
by its transference from England to France. English- 
men have half a million a year less to spend, Frenchmen 
have half a million a year more to spend. English 
markets— of which Dover used to be one — fall off to 
the extent of half a million a year ; French markets, 
of which Calais is one — are augmented by half a million 
a year. 

The English glove manufacture, with its half million 
of national net income, is gone from England, where it 
used to maintain Englishmen and English markets, to 
France, where it now maintains Frenchmen, and Frencli 
markets. 

Xor does the mischief end here. On the Dover 
glove-makers were dependent Bakers, Millers, Grocers, 
Butchers, Tailors, Shoemakers, with their servants 
and families. The migration of the glove trade from 
Dover to Calais ruins all. They are destroyed like a 
hive of bees. 



c 2 
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To make it still clearer. Sappose instead of the 
glove trade being transferred from Englishmen to 
Frenchmen, the Dover tradesmen and workmen crossed 
the straits along with their manufacture to Calais, and 
there carried it on ; still, as before, England would 
lose half a million a year, and France gain it. 

Indeed this latter supposition, though setting the 
loss in the clearest light, would of the two supposed 
cases, probably be the most advantageous for England^ 
for if the trade migrated without the people, a nest of 
paupers would be left behind. 

It is said that the Dover people if left in England 
could turn their hands and their capital to some new 
employment.* Alas ! this is one of the things easier 
said than done. To find employment for the people, 
is just the very thing, which is so supremely difiScult, 
as to be often pronounced impossible. It is the pro* 
blem remaining for the true political economist to re- 
solve. Its solution will be an event not less brilliant 
and far more important to mankind, than the discovery 
of the solar system. 

Now under a system of free*trade, if the Leicester 
people can buy their gloves 1 per cent, or a minute 

* Mr. McCulloch has here fallen into a transparent error. He says in 
his " Principles op Political Economy," (p. 151) that the displaced 
artificers would be employed in the production of the articles that must 
be sent as equivalents to the foreigner. But that is not so. It is the 
Leicester stocking-makers who are employed in producing the equivalents 
— but they were employed before. They used to deal with Dover, now 
they deal with Calais. 
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fitton per cent, cbeaper from abroatl, they will do so. 
doing English glove consumers may gain j£5,000 
year, but the nation hands over its glove trade to the 
Bncb, and will lose half & million a year, minus fivc- 
Qusand pounds, (that h, £4^95,000 a year of national 
I income) by the half million worth of gloves being 
m produced in France, instead of being produced 
. formerly in England. The English nation also 
MS a home market equivalent to its loas of national 
It income. What England loses by the migration 
' the glove manufacture, France gains. All this may 
ippen even under a system of reciprocity, without any 

:uTbance of the currency. 
fThe Leicester people gain no new market by sending 
iir goods to France ; they had a market to the same 
lent before in England. There is no Improvement 
the condition of the Leicester people to compensate 
' the ruin of the Dover people. Reciprocity itself 
terefore in the particular exchange is nocompenBation 
the English people at large. 

What then would be a compensation for the inva- 
in of the English market by foreign goods ? 
Nothing short of a corresponding invasion of the 
■Weign market by English floods. Wheu the French 
nvade our markets and displace our industry, even 
though they should take our goods in payment to the 
ftlll amount of their importation, that alone, (as we 
lire seen,) is no compensation at all. They must over 
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and above all tbis^ allow and enable us to invade their 
markets and displace their industry to the same extent, 
and on the same terms. The Frenchman must not 
only provide for the Leicester people, a new foreign 
market equivalent to their former home-market at 
Dover, but he, or some one else must also find for the 
Dover people a second new foreign market, as a sub- 
stitute for their lost home-market at Leicester. There 
must be not only reciprocity, but complete recipro- 
cation. 

Nothing short of a new double foreign market^ — 
a foreign market, for both the domestic industries that 
used to interchange their products will suffice. This 
is admitted by Mr. Ricardo.* And it is the truth, as 
a little consideration will evince. 

* Mr. Ricardo, in combating Adam Smithes position, that a capital 
employed in the home trade, gives twice as much encouragement to the 
industry and productive labour of the country, as a capital employed in 
the foreign trade — the trade with Portugal for example — makes these 
observations — 

" This argument appears to be fallacious ; for, though two capitals, 
one Portuguese and one English, be employed, as Dr. Smith supposes, 
still, a capital toill be employed in the foreign-trade, double of what 
wotdd he employed in the home-trade. Suppose that Scotland employs 
always a capital of a thousand pounds in making linen, which she ex- 
changes for the produce of a similar capital employed in making silks in 
England. Two thousand pounds, and a proportional quantity of labour, 
will be employed in the two countries. Suppose, now, that England 
discovers that she can import more linen from Germany for the silks which 
she before exported to Scotland ; and that Scotland discovers that she can 
obtain more silks from France, in return for her linen, than she before 
obtained from England— will not England and Scotland immediately 
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When two domestic producers mutually exchange 
their products^ each makes a market for the other. 
Bat if one^ instead of buying as heretofore at home, 



tEBding with each other, and will not the home-trade of consumption 
be changed for a foreign trade of consumption ? But, although two ad- 
ditional capitals will enter into this trade— the capital of Germany and 
that of France — will not the same amount of Scotch and English capital 
cantinne to be employed, and will it not give motion to the same amount 
of industry as when it was engaged in the home-trade ? " Principles 
OF Political Economy, chap. 26. 

It will be observed that Mr. Ricardo admits, or more properly speaking 
assumes, that if Scotch industry loses its English market because England 
boys from abroad, the Island of Great Britain is not compensated by the 
foreign-trade unless a double foreign-market can be found ; unless 
Scotland can find a foreign market for her linen, as well as England a 
kmffi market for her silk. 

The case may be illustrated by a diagram. The original state of things, 
when Scotland sent linen to England, and England sent in return silk to 
Scotland, will be thus represented, 

J Scotland. 
I linen £1000. 



I 



silk £1000. 
England. 



Great Britain lias to spend as rent, profits and wages, £2000. 

Now suppose Enjjland, instead of purchasing? with its silk, linen tVoni 
Scotland, purchases, (but still with its silk,) linen from (Jennany ; t!i(Ji 
tke state of things will be thus represented. 



{ 



Scotland. 



J silk £1000. linen £1000. ) 

{ England Germany, j 
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now buys abroad, and finds in return a foreign mai 
abroad^ to exactly the same extent as his for 
domestic market, that one is compensated. But ^ 
has become of the other ? The other has lost his h< 

Scotland will have lost its market for linen, and thereby its pon 
production and consumption to the extent of £1000. Great Britain 
have lost this £1000. Germany will hare gained the £1000 which < 
Britain will hare lost. 

The opening of the German market to English silk is no compens 
to Great Britain, for the loss of its Scotch linen manufacture. 

Great Britain has now to spend as rent profits and, wages, but £ 
in the place of £2000. 

The only adequate compensation to Great Britain for the loss o 
Scotch trade is a double foreign market. Another foreign market, 
and above the foreign market for English silk, must be found for S 
linen. Then indeed the state of things would be thus represented, 

( Scotland France ) 

t linen £1000. silk £1000. f 



f silk £1000. linen £1000. l 

( England Germany. * 

Thus it appears, that perfect reciprocity itself, at one end of the ezcli 
only, is no compensation to the nation for dealing abroad instead 
home. There should be reciprocity at both ends of the exchange, t 
double foreign market must be found. 

In other words when you are about to take away one home market 
must open two foreign ones. You must find a double equivalent. 

Mr. Ricardo says that this will be done — that two foreign market 
be found. But that is to assume (what is contrary to experience) 
the foreign market is always as large as we require it to be. We a 
even find the single foreign market. 

Mr. Ricardo's illustration involves another fallacy. Why should F 
buy Scotch linen, when, according to the supposition, German lin 
cheaper? Why should Germany buy English silk, when according t 
supposition, French silk is cheaper? 
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market. To be compensated by foreign trade, this 
odier also must find a new and co-extensive foreign 
market. 

So that if you lay out ten millions a year abroad 
which you used to lay out at home, you are not com- 
pensated by a foreign market to the extent of those 
ten millions a year ; you must, in order to compensa- 
tion by the foreign market, find in the aggregate a 
new foreign market to the extent of twenty millions 
a year. 

To illustrate this by the former example. You lay 
out half a million a year with Calais which you used 
to lay out with Dover, but Calais takes your Leicester 
stockings in payment. Leicester which used to send 
its stockings to Dover, is now compensated for the loss 
of its home trade with Dover, by its new foreign trade 
with Calais. But this new foreign trade does not com- 
pensate Dover. Dover too must find another new 
foreign trade to the extent of half a million a year 
more, before Dover is compensated. But the natiox 
is not compensated by the foreign trade, unless both 
Leicester and Dover are compensated. When therefore 
the nation lays out half a million a year in foreign 
gloves, which half million it used to lay out in English 
gloves, the nation is not compensated by a new foreign 
market of half a million a year. To be compensated 
by the foreign market, the nation must find a new 
foreign market of a million a year. 

The result is, whenever you import instead of pro- 

C 5 
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ducing, you are losers by the change till your addi- 
tional imports double the value of the new import* 

What therefore we set out with venturing to submit^ 
seems to be correct, viz., that even if the premises 
contained in the axiom at the head of these observations 
be true, the consequence does not follow. 

The truth is this : — 

The gross value of every product of industry is na- 
tional net income. 

When one product is exchanged for another, if you 
have produced at both ends of the exchange, you have 
created two such national net incomes. If you now 
change your policy, and produce at one end only, and 
leave the foreigner to produce at the other end, though 
he should fairly exchange with you, you create but one 
national net income, and sacrifice the other. 

But if these things are done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry ? So far from being able to 
find a new double foreign market, we cannot even 
find a new single one, commensurate to the enor- 
mous increase of our imports.f If such may be the con- 

* This loss will, as we have seen, be less by the percentage by which 
the foreign article is cheaper than the domestic one. 

+ Those who wish to see the comparative values of the present exports 
and imports of the United Kingdom fairly stated, should consult Mr. 
Newdigate*s last letter to Mr. Labouchere. The labor, the accuracy, and 
the candour of that publication will be best appreciated by those who 
study it most. The result at which he arrives is, that there is now an 
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[aences where there is reciprocity, what will be the 
isequences of free-trade, at once one-ended and one- 
led;— of exportation of the precious metal a to piiy 
iances ; * — of the consequent appreciation of the cur- 
acy, augmentation of the pressure of taxation, am) 
minution of industry ? The public at present cnlcr- 
tn very inadequate conceptions of the deviiatsting 
n sequences. 

snut? Bunual iiAvene balance nf nboiit fifteen mitlioni agaiuit thit 
■ntry. Ba( it may we|l be doubled whetbec it be not mnch lnrg(<r. 
* Political, and dibhj other causee have, nt present, contiibntud to ptu- 
»tiiial« incanTenicncc fTom thig BaDTc«. Enj(li>1i nbnenteeB and furei^iieo 
v^ thnmgb foreign diaturbonceK, bean driven Ut tbie coontiy hy thun- 
id«, and llieir property by millions. Foreign oapiColitts and bHiikert 
n lod);ed their funds here foi security, or purcfaaEed Eogliah ttock or 
m property. Engliahmeo hare sold foreign funds nnd oilier foiri^ or 
mual proporlf . Lower piiceeaiid fewer tranmctiont iiant liheistedHnd 
adored unnEM^easary EngliBh, Iriab, and Colonial enrtency la a n\t^t 
Isnt. There have been great discoverioB and unuaunl supplies of tin- 
•aoaa metals. The very fear ef California Lax released many n h<inr<l. 
lighbonring states have been colling in their gold cuneniy. The bank 
England, whieh is obliged to buy all the gold that ii presented <o it, 
£iil of ballion. BaC so also is the bank of France, and much fuller. 
It Iha commetrial baronietor,— the rate of eicbange indicnles distro«» 
Mglcat disCanre. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Buy in the cheapest market. 



3> 



A RECOMMENDATION perfectly sounds provided you 
are sure that every one will be fully and permanently 
employed in producing the means of purchase. In 
that event, to buy in the cheapest market, though it 
should be a foreign one, is the manifest pecuniary 
advantage of each individual and of the whole com- 
munity.* 

But if the foreign market for exports — be (as it 
always is,) limited, so that the preparation of exports 
will not employ the whole community, the case is at 
once changed. To buy in a cheaper foreign market 
will still be the immediate interest of individuals^ but 
it ceases to be even the pecuniary interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Capital employed in production is spent, yet repro- 
duces itself. It feeds, lodges and clothes the industrious 
workman with his family, and pays the employer and 

* That is to say, regarding immediate pecuniary considerations only, 
and disregarding considerations of more moment, sach as the variety, the 
constancy and security, the salubrity, the moral and political tendency of 
the employments of the people. 
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■ndlotd. It constitutes the spendable iQcomc of 
Aation. Yet having done all this, after being 
^ly coHKumcd, it risett again from its ashes in the 
K of the new finished product. We heboid in the 
B of the spent capital a new and reproduced but 
I capital. 

uerever therefore a commodity is produced by the 
M capital, two capitals or values are to be re- 
ed. There is, first, the capital or value spent and 
Btned in production, and there is, secondly, the 
til or value reproduced. 

I is the capital spent that remunerates the laborer, 
[(ndlord and the dealer — that pays wages, rent, 

Efits. It is, moreover, this spent capital that 
MARKETS. For it coufsrs on the laborer, the 
I, and the dealer, the revenue they severally 
j to spend. 

iery act of domestic production by the aid of 
kl, enables a nation to expend safely the whole 
lor price of the finished article among laborers, 
lords, and dealers, in the shape of wages, rent, or 
Jt. This expenditure further creates au entirely 
I H AKKET to the extent of the whole price. Yet 
tetion is no poorer for the expenditure : for it still 
Bie finished article of the same value, 
K nation or empire therefore that can acquire the 
mtg^ of producing at both ends of the exchange 
me benefit of spending two consumable capitals 
Mid of one. It pays a double set of laborers, 
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dealers^ and landlords. It gets a doable amount of 
rent^ profits^ and wages to spend. It doubles its net 
income. It doubles its home markets for all other 

(H)mmodities. 

Suppose an agricultural and manufacturing nation 
to require an extraordinary supply of ten millions of ^ 
quarters of wheat. At first it grows them at home, bnt i 
afterwards learns that they can be imported cheaper^ j 
from abroad. It resolves to buy in the cheapest mar^ ^ 
ket, and henceforth to import instead of growing them 
at home.* 

In place therefore of growing ten millions of quarten^ 
of wheat at home, where they will cost 50^. per quarter^ 
(and we will suppose cannot be grown for less,) it im* 
ports them from abroad^ whence they cost but 40«. a 
quarter. 

This quantity of ten millions of quarters grown at 
home, used to cost the community at the rate of 5Qr. ^ 
per quarter, or in the aggregate twenty-five millions i 
sterling. The same quantity, being imported from i 
abroad, now costs at the rate of 405. per quarter^ or 
but twenty millions sterling. 

Let us balance the national profit and loss. 

The nation in the aggregate gains five millions a \ 
year by importing instead of growing. : 

Now what does the nation lose by the change, \ 

* The bearing of the modem theory of rent on this question (as w«Il \ 
as that theor}' itself,) the reader will find discussed hereafter. \ 
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The amount of the loss will depend on whether a 
new and permanent foreign market for manufactures 
to the extent of twenty millions a year can be found. 

Eirst let us suppose that it can be found. 

The manufacturers gain thereby nothing beyond what 
they had before. They used to send their goods to 
English corn-growers. They now send them to foreign 
corn-growers. Their market is rather diminished than 
increased, for there is less and not more to lay out with 
them. 

But the English corn -growers lose twenty- five millions 
a year by the corn being grown abroad, instead of being 
grown in England. 

Supposing therefore a hew foreign market for manu- 
Actarers found, to '^the full extent of the additional 
quantity of com introduced from abroad, the nation 
gains by the change five millions a year and loses 
it twenty-live. It is, on a balance, a loser of twenty 
millions a year. 

But this twenty millions a year, which was the in- 
come of British farmers, now forms the income of 
Foreign farmers. It will soon represent an agricultural 
capital of some hundred millions more or less — formerly 
British property, now Foreign property. 

Next suppose this new foreign market for manufac- 
turers CANNOT be found. 

Then the nation loses at both ends : it loses both 
the twenty-five millions a year which the corn- growers 
used to produce, and the twenty-five millions of manu- 
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facturers also. For the corn and manufactures u 
mutually to find a market for each other^ and so ca 
each other's production. It can now no longer prod 
at either end. Nor can it buy from abroad ; for 
exportation of specie cannot continue. But suppos 
could^ the nation sacrifices fifty millions to gain f 
It loses on a balance forty-five millions a year by 
change of policy.* 

There is not, as in the former case a transfer of 
come and capital at one end only of the exchange fr 
the Englishman to the foreigner, but a destructio% 
English income and English capital at both ends. 

* In strictness, four capitals have been engaged where an exchi 
takes place. 

Two CAPITALS are to be considered in production. First the ci^ 
spent in producing, next the new capital prqdtcced. It is the ci^ 
SPENT which forms the income of the producers. This is the capital 
pays rent, profit, and wages. This capital creates markets. The : 
capital produced, enables you to spend the other without loss. The : 
capital also, as well as the consumed capital creates markets. 

When therefore two productions are mutually exchanged, four capi 
are engaged. Two spent capitals, one consumed on each side, pa] 
rent, profit, and wages, and creating markets. Two new reprodc 
capitals, enabling the two other capitals to be entirely spent without 1 
and also themselves mutually creating markets for each other. 

Where therefore the exchange of two domestic productions takes pi 
two sums together equivalent to the gross value of the products on I 
sides are national net income. Two home markets are opened by the 
penditure of those two capitals in rent, profit, and wages, together eqa 
lent to the gross value of both. Two other new home markets are i 
opened by the two new reproduced capitals. Each forms a home mai 
for the other. You create by this process two national net incomes, ; 
you open four home markets. 

Now if you interpose an obstacle to the mutual exchange of the 
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Forty-five millions a year of net income have dis- 
•{ipeared from among the people^ and the home-market 
IttB been destroyed to the extent of forty-five millions 
I year. Consumers and producers are alike the victims. 

Let us farther attempt to illustrate these matters by 
the present condition of the United Kingdom. 

You have had, and yet have, the first agriculture in 
the world, but at once highly artificial, and heavily 
harthened. 

The English cultivator has to deal, not indeed with 

lew reprodoced capitals, you may thereby destroy the market which 
Aow two new reproduced capitals used mutually to provide for each 
•tWr, and stop production on both sides. The nation then loses the op- 
yiMimitj of consuming, without loss, as national net income, both the 
Centals that otherwise would have been spent, and it moreover loses both 
tbe markets, or rather both the series of markets which those two con- 
mnablc capitals, if spent, would liave created. 

The expression series of markets may invite rcflcctioii, and lead tosonio 
difficult and recondite inquiries. 

For the acquisition or loss of a market is a benefit or injury not stop- 
ping with itself; but extending to an indefinite and incalculable extent. 
Part of the capital spent in production pays wages. This payment 
■akes a market for labor. A portion of the wa<:es so received, buys, we 
will suppose, a bed. The very same value which has just found a market 
for Uibnr, now finds a market for the Upholsterer. Tlie Upholsten^r 
ipcfids part of the self-same sum with the Butcher, and so finds him a 
market. The Butcher does tlie same for the Baker. The Baker fur tlie 
Brewer. The Brewer for the Blacksmith, and so on ad infuiifum. Create 
one market and you create others, and stimulate and nourisli productinn 
in an infinite scries. 

So on tbe other hand, the loss of a market is felt and ])ropagated through 
asiniilar fieries. Market after market fails — production after ])roducti()n 
erajits. The whole structure of industry was a house of cards— touch one, 
and the whole falls. 
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an ungrateful soil^ but yet with a moderately fertile 
and easily exhaustible soil^ in an uncertain climate. If 
cultivation is to be maintained at its existing leVel^ ilj 
large and constant outlay for manure and labor is iwi 
dispensable. Suppose even that the cultivator pays nd) 
rent at all ; he is yet bowed down with tithe or iW. 
equivalent^ (a tenth not of the profit but of the GR08|| 
produce), poor-rates, highway-rates, church-rai 
county-rates, land-tax, house-tax, assessed-taxes^ to 
nothing of taxes whose incidence is doubtful, like 
malt-tax and hop-tax, and other indirect taxes. 1 

Look at the cultivator of the vast and fertile plaiiii|( 
in the South of Russia.* He knows nothing of tit: 
rate, or tax. The soil for hundreds of square leag 
is a rich and deep mould. The climate fioe^ 
latitude the South of France. The outlay for 
nothing. For the great proprietor is the owner 
serfs, whose labor, four days in the week, the 
gives him for nothing, he finding a diet coarser a: 
cheaper than the fare of Negro slaves. Cultivation 
superficial ; manure never used. The land is so bomn 
less, and population so thin, that the grower does m 
even sow in the same place above once in fifteen 
twenty years. On the spot therefore, his corn 
him little ; no matter how low the price, he can 
afibrd to grow and sell. 

* The public are indebted for the publication of these &ct8 to M 
Thiers ; who states them on the authority of those who have actuln 
lived in the South of Russia, and know the soil and the people welL ^ 
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Bat then^ we are told to look at the expense of car- 

nige to Odessa or Sebastopol. Here again, our 

^narrow English notions mislead. It is true, the corn 

eomes from a circuit of five hundred miles, but in 

[diia manner. The wheat is loaded on rough carts with 

ivooden axles, and whole wooden wheels without 

■pokes, each cart drawn by a pair of oxen. A bag of 

aeal is the whole allowance of food for the driver. 

[Offsets the primitive equipage on a month's journey ; 

I It night it halts by the side of some brook, the oxen 

[■re unyoked and turned off to feed in the plain ; the 

iicrf or mougick goes to his bag, boils for supper some 

I Mil flavoured with dried herbs^ and stretches himself 

on the ground to sleep. When at length he gets the 

eoni to Odessa, he sells the oxen at a profit to the 

[kitcher, and his cart for fire-wood. Then turning his 

ice to his own country, he walks home in a week. 

The sale of the oxen and the cart may be sufficient not 

only to pay the expenses of transport, but even to 

leave a surplus. 

Arrived at the ports of the Black Sea, Russian 
vessels navigated by sailors, whose fare is nearly as 
economical as that of the mougick, may carry the corn 
at a low freight to England and Ireland^ and (what is 
more to the purpose) to France. Low as the freight is 
to London, it is much lower to Marseilles. The French 
Corn Laws admit the Russian corn on condition that a 
corresponding amount of flour is exported from France. 
Here is a perennial source of the increasing, inexhaus- 
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tible, and overwhelming imports of French flour, — 
better than ours can be made — grown and grounc 
better climate. Hence the industry not only of our i 
vators, but even of our millers, English and Iris 
being rapidly superseded, or more properly spea 
transplanted. It is as if large bodies of our fai 
and millers fled with their all, to Russia and Fran 

But Russia and France are only two out of tv 
competitors. And what do you get in return ? S 
from that complete reciprocation, which we have 
to be essential, you have not even partial reciprc 

What practically happens here is this. 

You import from abroad an immense quantil 
corn and meal of all sorts. And although (as we 
shewn) a corresponding and equivalent increoi 
your exports would be no shadow of compensatio 
the nation, for growing and grinding corn abroa 
stead of growing and grinding it at home or in 
colonies, you have not even that shadow of a s) 
Nay you think yourselves fortunate, if you hav 
increase of your exports much less than the increa 
your imports. England prefers to her own sons 
farmers and millers and labourers of Russia, Am< 
France, Denmark, Holland, Germany. She is grad 
endowing them with huge masses of her own agi 
tural capital. She nurses in foreign soils, an agi 
ture which will be the strength and riches, no lo 
of England, but of those foreign lands. No nat 
resources are half so valuable or permanent as 
improvement of our common and grateful mother e 
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But what is done to England^s own children ? 
The price of com falls to such an extent^ that agri- 
cdture^ the first and greatest of arts^ can no longer be 
ducted on the same extensive improved and produc- 
scale as formerly. With the prices of a hundred 
ago^ you may scratch the ground as you did a 
dred years ago, but you cannot have the modern 
ienlture of the Lothians. 

The loss first lights on the greatest of all producers 
on the tenant-farmers throughout the land. In 
;land they have to bear tithes, poor-rates, church- 
\y highway and county-rates, and a load of indirect 
ition. All these taxes are really national burthens, 
i moderate import duty on corn, throws them on the 
at large, who ought to bear them ; the removal 
that duty throws them back on the occupiers of 
W. The tenant-farmers throughout the land, froui 
Hymouth to Thurso, from St. David's to Norwich, are 
It one fell blow crushed and ruined. Paley truly says, 
"The greatest misfortune of a country is an indigent 
tttantry.'* We are moreover to remember, that the 
ttpital here in jeopardy, is a capital in comparison with 
*kich the capital of such trades as the glove-trade, or 
lall! *wn the cotton trade itself is a trifle. A capital of 
wndreds of millions is at stake.* 



The agricultural capital, fixed and circulating, of the United Kingdom 
Wfipendentl}' of the land) has been estimated at three hundred and 
"■ry MILLION STERLING. The capital, fixed and circulating, engaged 
■*tlie cotton manufacture, at forty millions. 
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The nation is now eating up that vast capital^ and re 
lessly scattering it abroad. Like a family of unnatt 
children, carousing on the slaughter and plunder of 
authors alike of their existence and their wealth. 

Through the diminution of the farmers* means 
employment, the curse settles next on the innocent) 
helpless agricultural labourers, with their wives and c 
dren. Landlords, shopkeepers, manufacturers, artia 
in their turn, successively suflFer, and spread the la 

Nor does the mischief stop here. Other commodi 
which have lost their market will to that extent a 
to be produced. And by that cessation not only 
the subsistence of the people disappear, but other d 
kets will be injured, and so the mischief will go on 
be felt through every grade of society, and in e^ 
department of industry. 

Nor does the evil stop even here. One-sided f 
trade raises the value of money and sinks prices, c 
in the face of California. The public creditor, 
public servant, the mortgagee, the private creditor, 
every bushel of wheat he received before, receives i 
a bushel and a half, and all other things in proport 
The national debt and the taxes are really augmen 
at the very crisis when men are least able to bear tli 
In vain will the price of bread have declined, the mc 
of purchase possessed by the producing classes, 
have declined infinitely more. 

The mischief will go on, not only to the impover 
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, but — if this Buicidft] policy be persevered in, — 
B very depopulation of the country,* 
:n will find, that for some mysterious and unac* 
able reason, they caunot get a living. They will, 
the present facilities of locomotion, be tempted to 
t their native country. But it is the healthy, the 
itrious, the thrifty, the enterprizing, that will go ; 
alt, the old, the debauched, the pauper, will be 
ehind, not to bear, but to swell, the national bur- 
, and ensure the national degradation, 
is sort of emigration re-acts again on the national 
h, and still further diminishes it. For such 
rants take out not only their industry and skill, 
heir property. Ireland baa already reached this 
. England and Scotland are approaching it. 
id all this mischief and ruin are perpetrated, while 
■ exist in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
[ties and dependencies, the neglected means of 
icing within the empire supplies of food of all 
tat a moderate rate, superabounding and all suf- 
K, not only for the existing population, but for an 
iely larger one. Means, not only ample to fill 
[mouth, but to employ every idle pair of hands in 
bast natural, heaitby, virtuous, and contenting of 
Ifitionx. Means, not only of procuring plenty of 
j bread, but (what is much more important) of 
Ug into every man's hand wherewithal to buy it. 

iMoTOB of tlie Uit census ncre made long after this paisage was 
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It is said, that all the capital and labor displaced bj 
the invasion of foreign industry will necessarily find 
other and more profitable employment. 

Let us dissect this bold assertion^ and compare eack 
portion of it with the facts. 

Take first the displaced capital. Unhappily thti 
wretched condition of capital^ seeking employment and 
finding none^ is not only not uncommon in this conn* 
try, but it is one of our notorious social miseries.* 
The competition of capital for employment is here wA 
intense, that the profits of trade are already everj^ 
where driven down below a living standard, 
anxious father is afraid to place his son in trade, 
experienced eye descries, through the low profits 
the bad bebts, the vista that conducts straight 
bankruptcy. Want of employment for capital, and 
consequent low rate of profit, necessarily next su] 
induce a low rate of interest. Accordingly we 
capital lent on discounts at the rate of 1-J per cent, 
annum ; and the 3 per cent, consols sometimes at 
Ever and anon the impatience of the capitalist, to fi] 
at least some employment for his idle capital, bi 
through the restraints of prudence. Now you hat 
loans, (many of which turn out to be gifts) to foi 
states, and little bankrupt republics; next you have joint 
stock companies, not only ruining their projectors, bi 
engulphing the public and their property. Such is 
want of employment that awaits any circulating ca] 
tal displayed by the invasion of foreign industry. Mi 
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worse is the doom ot fixed capital so superseded. Its 
value evaporates at once ; or, if any value remain, it is 
eaten up by poor-rates. 

Nay, the insuperable di£Bculty, the absolute impossi- 
bility, of finding profitable employment for vast masses 
of capital is so undeniable, that it has driven some 
political economists into the paradox of asserting that 
there is too much capital in these islands. That is the 
aime thing as saying that we possess too many val- 
uable things. That there are, in the aggregate, too 
many houses and buildings ; too much improved and 
edtivated land ; too many docks, harbors and ships ; 
too many railways and locomotives ; too many spades, 
]doaghs, looms and steam-engines ; too much wheat, 

f barley^ oats, cotton, wool, iron, timber, leather, hemp, 
tea, coffee, sugar, specie, oxen, sheep, pigs, horses and 
vehicles. For it is the aggregate of such visible and 
tangible things that constitutes the national capital. 
To say that we are distressed because we have too much 
capital, is to say, that we are so poor, because we 
are so rich. But to say that we have much more capi- 
tal than we can productively employ j or in other words, 
that vast masses of capital do not, and cannot find pro- 
ductive employment is, alas ! too true. 

Precisely what we have not got, and sorely want, 

yet cannot get, is this — sufficient employment for our 

capital, the power of bending it to reproductive uses. 

To tell us therefore that capital displaced will neces- 

iirily find, not only employment, but more profitable 

D 
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employment than before^ is to bandage our eyes with 
a theory. A glimpse of the real facts discloses the 
transparent emptiness of the assertion. 

Why should this certain and more profitable employ- 
ment of displaced capital be to be found ? 

Where is it to be found ? 

How is it to be found ? 

When is it to be found ? 

Will not displaced moveable capital that can find no 
profitable employment in England, migrate ? 

Will not vast masses of capital be destroyed ? 

These are the searching interrogatories with which, 
in every case, the practical man, whose capital has been 
displaced, or destroyed, will cross-examine the political 
economist. 

Learned professor ! You are now expected to an- 
swer these questions. Not with great names and au« 
thorities — not with empty promises — not with theories' 
— not with wind. But if not with facts, at least with 
certainties. What you take away is an enormom 
aggregate value, and a certainty. Your compensation \ 
must not be a phantom. 

But even this is not all. If space su£Bced, it wouUj 
not be difficult to shew, that the injudicious displace* 
ment of any portion of the national capital is not only 
a wound that will not cure itself, but a gangrene andi 
leprosy, threatening other portions of it. | 

So much for the first branch of the assertion, vis.) 
that displaced capital will necessarily find other anAJ 
more profitable employment. 
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Let US now look at the other branch, viz. that dis- 
placed labor will necessarily find other and more pro- 
fitable employment. 

The union work-houses, and the poor-rates in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, afibrd but too solid and 
satisfactory an answer. 

The Dorsetshire laborers, the Spitalfields weavers, 
and the Irish poor, re-echo the refutation. 

Nor is it labor of the lowest order only that vainly 
craves employment. Let a clerkship in a bank, or at 
a railway station be vacant, straightway you have five 
iondred applicants. 

The difficulty, amounting as yet to an impossibility, 
of finding employment for the population, is the plague 
not only of this country, but of all old Europe. 

To say therefore that labor which has been de- 
prived of employment, will necessarily not only find 
it, but find more or better than it lost, is to fly in the 
face of the best-established and universal facts. It is to 
presume on the indolent credulity of the public. 

Then it is said, if home trade will not necessarily 
employ displaced capital and labor, foreign trade will. 

Bat we have already shewn that if you buy abroad, 

what you formerly produced at home, you must in 

order to compensation find a double foreign market. 

But the facts are, that so far from finding a double 

foreign market, you cannot even find a single one. 

In one sense indeed this objection is true, but capa- 

D 2 
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ble of being retorted with damaging effect. Foreign 
trade will perhaps find employment for capital and labor, 
but it will find it abroad and not here. It is but too 
true that not only labor, but capital which survives the 
shock, and can extricate itself from the spreading and 
universal ruin, will fly to some foreign country, where 
capital is cherished and protected. 

It will next be said, that however it may be with 
particular nations, if all countries practised free-trade, 
the world at large would be a gainer. 

But, first, that is not the question. The question 
is, must every nation be a gainer. Must we, as you 
say we must, necessarily be gainers, should such an 
Utopia be found. 

And, secondly, if it were the question whether the 
world at large would be a gainer by such a system, 
it must not be assumed that the true answer would be 
in the affirmative; some reasons, out of place here, 
will presently be adduced, tending to evince that the 
true answer would be in the negative. 

But, lastly, when the world at large agrees to practise 
universal free-trade, it will be time enough to discuM 
what the effect on the policy of this country should be ; 
The discussion may be postponed without much incon- 
venience for two thousand years — i.e. till the year 3850. 

Then it will be said, — If protection be good for a 
country, for the same reasons, it may be sometimes 
^od for a county or a department. 
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And suppose it should sometimes be so, as possibly 
it might : — The question is^ what is for the advantage 
of the WHOLE NATION ? There may be good reason 
for a government insisting on a county or a depart- 
ment foregoing an advantage^ for the sake of equal or 
greater benefits to other counties or departments of the 
same nation ; and yet no reason at all for a government 
insisting that its own people at large, should give up 
an advantage for the sake of foreign nations.* 

Lastly, it is objected, that according to these prin- 
ciples, England should grow wine in hot-houses, though 
it would cost thirty times as much as foreign wine. 

Not at all. The moment the price of the domestic 
commodity exceeds by a large proportion the price of 
the corresponding foreign one, the main reason for 
producing at home ceases. 

Take the supposed case of wine. Assume that it 
would cost £100 to produce in England wine that 
would cost, from abroad only £3. By importing instead 
of growing it, you could lose but £100, and must gain 
£97. You could lose but £3, at the outside, even sup- 
posing the whole of your wine-producing land, labor, 
and capital, utterly and for ever thrown out of employ- 
ment. You can actually afford to throw away 97 per cent 
of your former wine-growing capital ; you are insured 
to that extent. Suppose that 50 per cent of this 
capital is destroyed, you are still an actual gainer of 

* See this question also more fally discussed hereafter. 
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47 per cent by importing wine from abroad, ins 
producing it at home. Moreover an article of ' 
superfluity, and partial consumption (like wine 
gland,) could employ but a very small propori 
the capital of the country, so that the whole of 
set at liberty has a much better chance of emplo 
In a word, the gain is large and certain ; the 
small, and such as it is, it affects but a small 
Hence luxuries and superfluities, for whose pro( 
the soil and climate of a country are unfit, are t 
and legitimate subjects of foreign trade. 

If the views advocated in this and the last pn 
chapter be correct, we may expect to see co 
where protection has existed rich and flourishin 
countries where it has not existed, poor, statioi 
retrograding. 

And this, as we shall presently see, is exactl; 
we do behold. Not that they, who are blin 
theory, will see it. For of them it may truly 1 
" Eyes have they, but they see not.^' 
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If dl countries practised free-trade, all countries 
wovM be gainers." 

h£nt of perpetnal repetition, without contradiction, 
ii« aaserton is almost universally believed. It la even 
d without proof, as an axiom.or self-evident truth. 
M if the candid reader will Buspend his judgment till 
fliaa pondered the evidence on the other side, | 

Mturc he may be induced to doubt it very much. 

', it is possible that he may arrive at the opposite 
ndusion. He may be convinced that a protective 
iicy is not only eminently conducive, but absolutely 
i to the diffusion of industry and wealth, over 
! surface of the globe, and that the absence of arti- 
ial regulations tends to concentrate both in a few 
roured spots, and to leave the greater portion of the 
th, and the majority of mankind without either. 

There are some few countries in the world which 
j(^ peculiar facilities for the production of particular 

imoditiea : such as the south of France, for wine ; 

IS, for sugar ; some districts of England, for coals 
iron. Bat the immeasui'ably greater portion of 
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the surface of the habitable globe consists of countries 
moderately — and but moderately — adapted for the 
production even of the necessaries and comforts of lifis, 
of food^ clothing and lodging. These countries can, 
in every single article that they produce^ be surpaBsed 
and undersold by some country or other. 

Put the case of such a country, with moc2era^ facili- 
ties for the production of most things, with &draoT' 
dinary facilities for the production of nothing. It can 
grow wheat, but not so cheap as Poland j it can grow 
wine^ but not so cheap as France or Spain; it can 
manufacture^ but not so cheaply as England. 

First imagine that country under a system of pro* 
tection^ so strict as to be jealous, and if you please^ 
injudicious. The nation cultivates the land, and works 
up the produce. It creates wealth at both ends of the 
exchange. Its manufactures exchange with its agricol- 
tural products. Native industry can and does supply 
it with the necessaries and comforts of life. A nume- 
rous population may be employed, fed, clothed and 
lodged. Industry and plenty reign. All this may be, 
and is, done under great natural disadvantages both 
of soil and climate. Human art and industry triumph 
nevertheless over every obstacle, and can raise, as in 
the case of Holland, a great and powerful state in a 
morass. Foreign trade will in the end be introduced, 
supplying luxuries and carrying away superfluities. 

Now imagine that country under a universal system 
of free-trade and unrestricted imports. Except in a 
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fevfavoared spota, it cannot grow wheat; for Poland 

will be able to uiideraell it, not only in foreign markets 

hit in its own. It cannot manufacture ; for in cottons, 

nrdwave, woollens, and other producta of mannfac- 

industry, England can undersell it abroad and 

thnme. It cannot grow wine, for France or Spain 

a everywhere undersell it. Neither can it continue 

import its corn, its manufactures, or its wine from 

llTOad, for its own industry being superseded and 

lothered, it has nothing to give in exchange. It be- 

mea then in this condition ; it can neither grow or 

imake for itself, nor yet buy from abroad. It goea 

•mtUhout, or if not entirely without, it is scantily and 

■etchedly supplied.* A starving and ragged popula- 

iQ derive a wretched and precarious subsistence from 

lalf-cuitivated laud. It has neither domestic industry 

)r foreign trade. 

Such is the natural capability of nine-tenths of the 
luntries in the world. They enjoy moderate facilities 
IT the production of every thing necessary for the 
lastenance of a population ; extraordinary facilities for 
iie production of little or nothing. With a generally 
Bfluscd system of protection, concentrating the indns- 
ty of each country on its own soil and indigenous 
iterials, industry flourishes, wealth increases, popu- 
irtion multiplies throughout the globe. But without 
;h artificial regulations, population, industry and 

Like Ireland whkh fur iDany 
pailCil commerciBl country in 
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wealth have a tendency to concentrate and confine 
themselves to certain favoured spots. There indeed 
they flourish, but over the vast area of the world at 
large they have a tendency to dwindle and decay* 
Protection, instead of being, as has been represented 
a blight on universal industry, is a system of universal 
irrigation, diffusing industry, where industry would 
otherwise never have flowed, and making even the 
desert rejoice. j 

Suppose France were insane enough to repeal the I 
laws protecting the manufactures of cotton and hard- ■; 
ware, where would be the industry of the Banks of the j 
Seine, of Rouen and Elboeuf ? What would become | 
of the thriving population of Tourcoing and BoubaiXi ; 
and Mulbausen and St. Etienne ? Manchester and ! 
Birmingham and Glasgow and Sheffield would prostrate 
all, and turn the banks of the Seine and half of the 
thriving towns of France into a desert. But the loss 
to France would be so enormous, that her pow«r 
of purchasing would be well nigh destroyed. We 
should eventually gain little, in comparison with the 
prodigious loss of France. Then, England might 
flourish ; but France, except in her wine-districts, 
would be a desert. Now, both flourish, and industry 
is diffused. 

What France will never do, Ireland has done^ or 
rather England has compelled her to do. The Act of 
Union provided for the gradual and total extinction of 
the then existing protection to Irish manufactures 
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against English ones. The measures of 1846 with- 
drew protection from Irish agriculture. 
Mark the result ! 



According to received theories, it is immaterial, 
though the cotton-grower live five thousand miles 
from the cotton-spinner and weaver, and the farmer 
as far from the miller, baker, or consumer. 

But a careful examination will discover immense 
advantages in the mutual vicinity of various producers. 
Let the farhier, the flax-grower, the gardener, live 
close by the miller, the wool manufacturer, the linen 
manufacturer^ and then the cultivator finds at his own 
door, a sure market, not only for his corn, hay, wool, 
cheese, flax, hops, but for his more perishable articles, 
his beef, mutton, and pork, not salted and half-spoilt, 
but fresh, for his poultry, eggs, fruit, and fresh butter. 
The manufacturer finds all round and near him, not a 
speculative, but an explored market for coats, shirts, 
gowns, and stockings. Nay, the very filth and ordure 
of the neighbouring town, create the fertility and 
beauty of the adjacent country. 

Agriculture, manufactures, and trade, no longer 
merely fringe the seashore and the rivers, but penetrate 
into the interior, and add a solid and tenfold value^ 
to the most retired and inaccessible glens. 

But it is not merely every square inch of territory, and 
the products of every industry down to its very refuse, 
that are thus all utilized by mutual vicinity. In her 
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human creatures as well as in her other animals aiu 
plants, great nature everywhere luxuriates in variety 
In every place she presents you not only with th 
young, the old, the middle-aged, of both sexes, bu 
with every variety and combination of bodily ani 
mental capacity and inaptitude. The variety of th 
occupations open to the people, utilizes all human gift 
and talents. Let agricultural and manufacturing in 
dustry flourish side by side, and you have everywhere 
occupation fit for every body. There is appropriate 
employment for stolid strength, for manual skill an( 
dexterity, for inventive genius, for the active and tin 
sedentary, for childhood as well as youth and matup 
age, nay, even for caducity and decrepitude. 

Every body's industry instead of superseding, further 
and helps the industry of everybody else. Ead 
country thus gains that double set of producers, tha 
double production of wealth, that double set of hom 
markets, which, as we have seen, are everywhere in 
sured by the reduplicative operation of the home trad< 

The framework of industry, compact, self-supporting 
all-embracing, knit, morticed, and clamped togethei 
not only defies, but moderates even the storm of poll 
tical convulsion. Industry is thus not only sprea 
over all lands, but distributed to all persons and pei 
petuated to all time. 

But, besides natural disadvantages, there are ten 
porary and accidental ones, against which it is necei 
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that the induatry of many countries should be 
icislly assisted. 
What wiJl be in the highest degree advontagtous 
profitable to the next generation, or eveu a few 
n heuce, is not so now. Immense future gain may 
lire a present and temporary sacrifice. Individuals 
never make that sacrifice; private entcrprize looks 
J to the present, or at farthest, to the next year or 
It ia public wisdom alone which must overrule 
blind cupidity, and provide for the future, and for 
irattons yet in the womb of time, hy artificially 
:ting industry into those channels which will be 
iinately and permanently beneficial. Such was, as 
have seen, the public wisdom of ancient Egypt and 
tiern Holland ; such was the wisdom of Lord Bur- 
5b, and Cromwell, of Colbert, and Napoleon. Such 
I the wisdom of Peter the Great ; such is still the 
ditional wisdom and inflexible policy of his sue- 
Bors, Contemplate the grand result. Over the im- 
nse extent of Russia, all the industries of all nations 
I beginning to thrive. Silently and deeply are being 
i the foundations of an independent and self-sulfic- 
power, before which, (when our vain theories are 
all the earth will admire and tremble. 

I One of these temporary and accidentut disadvantages 
f the necessary and invariable inferiority of infant 
punfacmrmg industry. No matter that the infant is 
filile of soon becoming not only a man, but a giant. 
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If not protected during infancy, he will languish and 
die. 

Established manufactures enjoy the factitious advan- 
tages of great capital, skill and experience. Production 
on a large scale in immense quantities, creates a 
cheapness which unprotected infant establishments 
elsewhere— though their natural advantages may bb 
much greater — cannot rival. They are smothered as 
soon as they are born. Accordingly all manufactures^ j 
however great, have been and ever must be, cradled ii| < 
protection. Go to the Great Exhibition and find^ Hi 
you can, those that were not. So far from protectioin- 
producing monopoly, it is protection alone that can 
prevent the first established manufactures from enj 
ing an unjust and undeserved monopoly. It is pwHJ 
tection alone that can establish a wholesome rivalry, ofl 
even secure the certain development of manufact 
where there are the greatest natural advantages. 

Nay, this is a case where protection is essential 
ultimate cheapness as well as plenty. Mr. Burke'i 
maxim is here no paradox, — " Make things dear," 
he, " that they may be cheap/' 

But it is not only new states, or new industries tl 
require protection for their development, old stat 
and old industries sometimes require it, for the prei 
vation and very existence of their most valuable indusi 

In old countries, the land which cannot run awa] 
ever has been, and ever will be, the obvious and con^ 
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ient subject of taxation; the sure resource of the 
linister of Finance in the crisis of the state. Accor- 
ingly^ in England^ we see it loaded with tithe, land- 
ax, income-tax^ hop-tax, malt-tax, poor-rates, church - 
ateS; highway-rates, county-rates. So in France, it is 
irashed under an immense weight of direct taxation. 
[f by a protecting duty the price of corn is raised to a 
xnresponding amount, and no more, then these taxes 
»11 where they ought to fall on the nation at large. 
But if not, corn comes in from new or more fertile 
Dountries, where it is only necessary to scratch the soil, 
tnd the price consequently falling, huge tracts of the 
old country, become unprofitable under tillage, and are 
^mitten with an artificial barrenness. The people lose a 
krge portion of their natural and healthy employment ; 
the independence of the state is compromised, the 
stamina and physical vigour of the race itself is touched. 



Moreover, the truest gain of every country is ample 
wages to the labourer. The labouring classes are tue 
lATiON. They are the producers, and they are, more* 
over, the greatest consumers. Their expenditure makes 
the great homc-rnarkct. 

But in the fierce struggle of universal competition, 
tttending over the whole earth, the remuneration of 
ike labourer must be everywhere beaten down to the 
level of the worst paid labourers in the world, whether 
fceemen or slaves. The industrious and virtuous 
fciglish workman must starve, unless he will consent 
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to be, with his wife and children^ as badly fed^ clot 
and lodged as the most wretched of his competi 
It is a struggle which shall descend nearest to 
condition of the beasts. 

But it is objected, if unregulated exchanges 
good, between two provinces of the same country, 
not also between different countries ? If they are § 
between the Pas de Calais and the Department of 
North, between Suffolk and Norfolk, why are they 
good also between France and England^ or bet^ 
Germany and England ? 

This objection is an example of that reckless 
headstrong generalization, which, to carry out a the 
will overlook or overleap broad distinctions. 

First, suppose that one province should lose, 
another province of the same country gain, wha 
that to the country of which they are both membt 
Its aggregate gain is exactly the same. But, sup| 
France or Germany to lose, and England to gain 
unregulated exchanges, this is all very well for Engl 
but not for France or Germany. 

But there are good reasons why, in ordinary a 
two provinces of the same country will both gain 
free and unregulated exchanges, though of two a 
tries, politically and geographically distinct, eithe 
both might lose. 

An extensive area of mutual exchange is essei 
to production on a large scale. 
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rtion, the climate, the soil, the style of living, 
' wages, being very much alike in two pro- 
be same country, neither province is matched I 
;ainst its neighbour. 
still that mutual vicinity of consumers and J 
which, as we have eeeu, is essential to'l 
gmployment, to the utilization of all pioductft J 
hands. 

re is a distioctiou bettrcen an extetisiue area. I 
lated exchanges and an unlimited one. An.J 
irea is essential to the devclopenient of pro- ' 
1 a large scale, and at a cheap rate ; but an 
one is not. On the contrary, au unlimited 
gers the security and certainty of the home 
id the wages of the labourer. Various Ger- 
!s have recently greatly augmented their 
luatry by joining the Zolverein. But if they 
further and thrown their markets open to 
;hey know very well that they would have 
led and ruined themselves, 
hat unregulated exchanges even between 
of the same Empire arc good, is itself a rule 
ut exceptions. Before the Union between 
nd Ireland, there were not only Irish linen 
rers, but Irish wool-combers, Irish carpet 
rerSjIriah blanket manufactures, Irish hosiers, 
I'silk loom weavers, Irish cahco printers. For 
ed before the Union, Irish protection against 
anufactures. That protection was by the Act 
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of UnioD^ gradually withdrawn. These last industii 
are now all extinct. Ireland has certainly lost by t 
change. Has England gained ? No. Ireland is nowo 
so much a customer, as a pauper dependent on En§^ 
alms. 

To conclude, then^ because an extensive area 
mutual exchanges is beneficial^ that therefore the latg 
it is the better ; and that an unlimited area of unreg 
lated exchanges must necessarily be best of all^ it 
conclude without reason and against facts. On d 
contrary^ to determine the extent^ and the compono 
parts of that area of unregulated exchanges^ whil 
will best nourish production and best distribute its f 
sults^ is a most difficult problem. In almost every d 
its true solution varies. In every case it is the probk 
for the great statesman. 

Then it is objected, if each country produce wl 
it is by nature fitted for — industry will every whl 
be more productive, and every body will have mor&i' 

Alas ! We have seen that many countries wod 
at once cease to produce at all. In order to gainj 
one or two places one or two per cent in price, M 
will sacrifice in scores of places 98 or 99 per 
The really cheapest manufactures will be often 
vented or destroyed, by the mere monopoly of pri( 
Instead of multiplying the sum total of the prodQ( 
human industry, you will not only greatly dimii 
them, but contract the area over which they extal 
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e most numerous and important class of all^ the 
r, instead of having more, will- - by being every- 
Iriven to compete with the most wretched com- 
i — necessarily almost everywhere have a great 

$8. 

t it is objected that it is manifestly the will of 
mce^ that there should be universal free and 
ilated exchanges. 

unfortunate for this assertion that forthethou- 
)f years during which man has existed on this 
such exchanges should never have existed. 
1 nation, by regarding its own interests, has 
^d and will promote them, and so the general 
t of the whole human race will be eflFectually 
•ed and secured. 

us, as Englishmen, look to the interests of the 
: Kingdom. Let us, at any rate, protect and 
British and Irish industry, leaving other coun- 
1 the same way to protect and secure theirs, 
ractical division of solicitude and labor, will con- 
ir more to the general diffusion of industry and 

and the solid advancement of mankind, than a 
ic and presumptuous assumption of the care of 
;nce over the whole human race. We do not, 
nary social life, find the morality of professed 
olites either very exemplary or very useful. It 
le conscientious performance of his own duty 
part of every individual in his own family and 
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humble sphere^ that the happiness of the whole mi 
is best promoted ; it is by the undivided attentioa 
every workman to his corner of the buildings thai t 
most magnificent edifice rises. So it is by the proti 
tion of its own industry on the part of every Eoropc 
country^ that population^ wealthy industry, common 
science, learning and the arts, have been diffused fl 
will be maintained throughout this glorious Europe* 

Lastly, it is said, the artificial regulation of t 
areas within which unregulated exchanges take ph 
will destroy international trade. 

Experience has already demonstrated the contnt 
The places and the subject matters of mutually bel 
ficial exchanges on terms advantageous to both sij 
will still remain infinite. We are still to import c 
wine, our tea, our dies, our sugar, our spices ; nay ei 
the corn and provisions, and every thing else that 
really want. But by proper regulation, we are to ti 
care that these imports, shall come either from c 
own colonies, or at least from countries that will d 
with us again. Imports will thus have their corr 
ponding exports. We shall thus double and i 
diminish the international trade. And it will be eve 
where a commerce, not between wealth at one end, a 
indigence at the other ; but between opulent and pq 
lous nations, emulating and rivalling each other. 

Perhaps, the candid reader will not now think 
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SO certain^ that if all countries practised free- 
st all countries would necessarily be gainers. It 
posfdble he may be disposed to believe that many^ 
most countries^ and the most important classes 
fhem would be very great losers. 
And certainly the great majority of nations and 

iments are^ and seem likely still to remain^ of 

opinion. 
So that if the maxim at the head of this chapter 

as demonstrable as it is disputable^ it would 

be but a metaphysical abstraction^ and a very 

foundation for a wise and practical stateman to 

ite upon. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Protected manufdctures are sickly. 



»> 



A METAPHORICAL expression, constantly repeated^ li 
contradicted, and therefore by the half-informed 
lieved. Whatever a men hears or reads constai 
without contradiction, he is apt to believe. Sale, 
translator of the Koran, by constantly poring over i 
said to have become a Mahometan. 

But this proposition is so far from being true, i 
a slight review of the history of any manufacture 
proves it. 

All great manufactures had their origin in the ] 
tective system. Take our own, the greatest and 1 
sickly of any. All our own. manufactures took tl 
rise in a system of protective duties, so high ai 
amount to prohibitions. In addition to this, owinj 
the fearful hostilities that raged in Europe for near 
quarter of a century before 1815, we enjoyed a fturt 
accidental monoply of the manufacturing industr] 
the world. And this stringent protection has not i 
created manufactures, but created them where < 
would not naturally have existed, in spite of g 
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ataral disadvantages. Other nations have coal and 
!on ore as well as we. The United States are even 
kher in this respect. But other nations have also, 
vhat we have not, they have native raw materials. It 
ku been justly observed, that Great Britain is singu- 
krly poor in the raw materials, which constitute the 
iksis of the greater portion of her manufacturing in- 
;ry. We have no cotton, no silk, no fine wool. Even 
best iron for the manufacture of hard-ware comes 

Sweden ; our oils, gums, colours, woods, from the 

of the earth. 

Next to us in manufacturing industry, is Fraiice. 
manufacturing industry, though still inferior to 
J, has nevertheless, since the peace, augmented in 
even greater ratio, but under strict and jealous pro- 
ion. 

No political parties can differ more widely than do 
partisans of the exiled Head of the house of Bour- 
(really including the larger portion of the upper 
educated classes) from the Orleanists and middle 
js; or than these again from the republicans, 
)pagandists, socialists and ultra reformers. Yet on 
subject of protection (with the exception of here 
there a speculative enthusiast, and a few wine- 
rers in the south) they are all agreed. Protection 
French industry, from the time of Colbert down- 
Is, has been, and will be the policy of whatever 
is uppermost in France ; and in this policy, and 
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this alone^ will the dominant party receive the sup{ 
of all other parties. The few French partisans of fi 
trade being mostly speculative and literary men^ 
might have supposed that the French newspaper-pr 
rich as it is in literary talent of the first order, or tha 
least a considerable portion of it, would be favoun 
to their views. But it is not so. Nay, the very ne 
paper which has been for many years the advocate 
progress and liberal views, the Gonstitutionnel, is 
always has been, the most determined champioi 
protection. In fact, among all classes, and in all p 
of the country, in the metropolis and in the provin 
the doctrines of protection prevail and flourish, 
stupendous natural boundaries of the country, the ^ 
Alps and Pyrenees themselves, do not repose on t 
everlasting foundations more securely than the ai 
cial barriers that protect and foster the native indu 
of France.*' 

After France comes Germany. Let any one, be 
the late struggles, have visited the countries embn 
by the Zolverein. To say that protection has tl 
produced manufacturing prosperity, would be to 
the question. But one thing is certain, that exs 
co-incident in time and place with the most string 
productive laws, has arisen a manufacturing inda 
and production of wealth, without an approach 1 

* Look at tjie overwhelming m>^orityfor protection, including all pt 



ie recen^debate of the NatiWial Assembly. 

1 A f:.r- 'y^'^'i'^i ^ -^ '■'■■■■ -' .y \ 
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in all the former history of Germany. On 
3e are seen rising mills, factories, workshops, 
ehouses, teeming with an industrious and busy 
Dq; and so far from agriculture being neglected, 
made more rapid progress, to say nothing of 
bg and metallurgical industry, which has also 

the most astonishing impetus. Yet with us 
ichest country in the world — the Zolvercin, in 
on to her vast extent, multitudinous population 
^easing wealth, has little trade. But as she 
:Bcted herself from the influx of our manufac- 
ihe has undoubtedly been growing richer and 

Nay, hardware, the product of protected Ger- 
lustry, is actually finding its way into Birtiiing- 
|elf, and articles of German manufacture arc 
ling articles of Birmingham make. The more 
id are beginning to beat the less protected 
Btures on their own ground, The Birmingham 
bave no power to retaliate, German tariffs take 
,that, German thinkers, deeper and more in- 
^t than the English, have exposed the shallow- 
those theories, which have turned the heads of 
Srs. Princes, ministers, philosophers and peo- 
i agreed to maintain the protection which has 
tdantly justified their sagacity. 

Examine the protective nnd 
iriff of that infant but colossal state : then 
ite its results. Take the testimony of that 
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most unexceptionable witness, Mr. Cobden. 
recently visited the protected textile manufacti 
Kussia, which, but for protection, would neve 
had existence. And what does he sav ? Tl 
Russians are to be our customers for cotton goo< 
to take them in exchange for the boundless in 
tions of com from the Black Sea ? Vain del 
According to him these protected manufactures, 
should, in conformity with our received theories 
been sickly and stunted, are now so advance 
flourishing as to threaten a rivalry with Great ] 
herself. And every branch of human industi 
art is, by the same means, beginning to flouris 
expand in an empire, which stretching from \ 
east, and from east to west again, in almost unl 
continuity around Europe, Asia, and America, e 
from Archangel nearly to Constantinople, eml 
some of the finest climates and soils in the worL 
nected and concentrated as they will soon beco 
its new iron highways. Within her horde 
cherished and naturalized the productions of all 
We have just seen in England specimens of tb( 
steel from native Russian iron, fabricated in ] 
not only into the swords, bayonets, and lances 
overwhelming military power, but into table • 
and tools, that you might suppose to have been 
out at Birmingham and Sheffield ; while the go 
silver plate, the diamonds, the jewelry, the ex 
silks, the gold and silver tissues and brocade, ( 
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the prize with Paris and Lyons. Storch, the political 
eoonomist, once persuaded the Kussian government to 

^;p?e the free-trade system a trial. It was tried. It 

dismally failed^ and was abandoned. All are now 

^i|reed that protection is the true policy of Russia ; and 

[dlfind^ that in Russia^ as every where else^ it is the 

lure road to prosperity and power.% 

Take now a small state^ Belgium. In proportion to 
area, her manufacturing industry is perhaps greater 
that of any other country, not excepting the 
[United Kingdom itself. But in Belgium, not only 
fltt the protective system long flourished, but the pro- 
ting duties are now higher than ever. Belgium is 
very paradise of protection. Nay, there is even a 
)unty on exportation. Superficial observers call it 
in absurd tax on the many for the benefit of a few. 
But those who know the facts of the case, and will be 
It the pains to trace its effects, and assert the liberty 
rfmdependent judgment, find it the cheapest mode in 
* season of great danger and difficulty, of supporting 
I ike apparent surplus of an immense population. Many 
rto superciliously and arrogantly censure the king 
*nd government of Belgium, for this flagrant breach 
|rf their dry and barren rules, would have found greater 

* Will it be said that the vast extent, the great population and 
[ ^ttJed climate of Russia, form an exception to general rules ? What then 
•Wbesaidof the almost equal extent, much larger population, moro 
''ried climates, and boundless sea-coasts of the British empire ? 

E -2 



/-'' 
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difSculty in preserving that little and defenceless 
dom, not only in peace, but prosperity, amid 
storms of surrounding revolution. Here agai 
elsewhere, protected manufacturing industry ha? 
flown on the soil. Land, by nature a mere san 
actually become the most fertile in Europe, anc 
ports a larger population than any other. 

Cross the Atlantic, and look at the past and p 
policy of the United States. For some years aft 
last war, low import duties were tried. The 
were ruinous ; they were abandoned for duties avc 
protective. Our economists prognosticated rail 
but the result was prosperity, and a vast extension 
cotton, woollen, and iron manufactures. Brand 
industry, which in the presence of free imports 
England, would never have had even a begii 
now threaten rivalry. 

Protection ! protection ! is now the instincti 
of the nation, and the settled policy of the g< 
ment. Enormous duties, though lately som 
moderated, are at this hour levied on all our mai 
tures for the avowed purpose of protection. Am 
cotton-mills have risen up,* and are beginning 1 
away, on the spot, the cotton from our Mane 
manufacturers. A powerful party are actually c 
for an increase of protection, although America] 

* And of late in the South as well as in the North. 
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teeted manofactares are beginning to make their 
\ appearance in our market. 

Who is the man of all the American citizens, by 
^^ experience^ sound practical wisdom^ high charac- 
ter, and great natural talent, best qualified to occupy 
tiie presidential chair. Impartial judges will say, 
Henry Clay. It is well known that he is a staunch 
advocate of protection, and declares free-trade to be a 
flattering illusion, destructive, in his judgment, to the 
lolid interests of America. What says Daniel Web- 
Iter? His talent, penetration, experience and judg- 
ment, no man doubts. He once was a free-trader, but 
ke now declares that free^trade is erroneous in theory, 
md would in practice inflict mortal injury on his coun- 
try. But the actual President, General Taylor, is an 
avowed protectionist.* More enlightened society is 
not to be found in the world than in the city of Boston, 
jet there, as elsewhere, and among the most enlight- 
ened and influential classes, the doctrines of protection 
leigD triumphant. 

What is the consequence of this policy ? Or that 
tc may not be charged with the old sophism, '^ Post 
he ergo propter hoc!^ What is co-incident with this 
aiisdirected industry ? No longer (as during the low 
inport duties) general distress, but prodigious pros- 
perity. Notwithstanding a most expensive war, the 
United States never were so prosperous as at this 



* His successor, Mr. Filraore, is yet more decidedly so. 
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Here are instances, of nations adopting the f 
tive system. In every case manufactures hav< 
created, not sickly and stunted, but health 
flourishing ; in almost every case in the face of u 
disadvantages ; in all cases industry has been ^ 
into an artificial channel, but the result has beei 
and prodigious prosperity. 

Need we wonder, that in every one of these 
protection continues the universal creed of the \ 
and the settled, immoveable policy of the goveri 

I mistake. One of these states, and the or 
has flourished most under the protective systec 
suddenly altered its opinion, and altered its 
So it once changed its mixed and free governm< 
a republic. And as it then soon reverted to its s 
constitution, so will it ere long revert to its a 
commercial policy. That policy will then be 
justified, as well by the ruin attending its des 
as by the prosperity following its original ad( 
and its final resumption. 

But the maxim that protected manufactun 
sickly and stunted, must not escape so easily, 
are other tests of its truth. 

Where are the great and flourishing manuft 
that have never enjoyed protection ? — that wei 
produced and cradled by it ? 

Let the Great Exhibition of 1851 reply to the 
rogatory. 
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knd in the centre of the magntficeiit traoBept, and 
Iround. Then go and explore the naves, the 

the galleries. The marvels of industry created 
lartured by protection shine everywhere, above, 
, around, and on all sides. But what has unpro- 
industry to show ? If unregulated exchanges 
) you say,) not only the most eongenial and iu- 
iing, but the natural atmosphere of manufactur 
duitry, surely you can point out some specimens 
rise and luxuriant growth, under such obvious and 
»ble eireumstanees. We will be content with a 
len. £x pede Herculem. You may search and 
h as long as you please. No trophy of a geeat 
fiOXURE, not indebted to proteetion for its very 
ice, is to be found there. Not (we may be well 
id) because it is excluded, but because it exists 



nnprotected manufactures ai'e anywhere to be 
, they are the sickly and stunted ones. 
)k at the two nations in Europe that most freely 
' foreign commodities. Tbey are Ireland and 

y- 

■y Ireland, because she has perfectly free-trade 
&K richest manufacturing nation on earth. 
£he single exception of the linen trade, has she 
Kt manufaeturea of the most sickly complexion ? 
Ireland is but another name for every thing that 
li>le, but withal, wretched and abortive. 
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Look at Turkey. Her customs are low, her eon 
mercial system is what is called a liberal one. U 
ruins of Asia Minor attest its capability of maintainin 
a large population. Now Asia Minor is a desert. N 
part of the vast dominions of the Sultan exhibit so 
good eflfect of his liberal tariff. 

One reason why Canada has not advanced so rapid 
as the neighbouring districts of the United States i 
that Canada has no manufactures, but the Unit) 
States have. Canada has none^ because our manofis 
tures smother all infant ones. The United States ha 
manufactures, because they have protecting dutii 
Till recently we gave Canada, as an equivalent, prot< 
tion in our markets, as we were protected in hers. T 
have taken it away. Already Canada offers us c 
choice. A return to protection, or annexation and 
dismemberment of the empire. 

The facts are, everywhere, that protected mai 
factures are healthy and robust ; unprotected manuf 
tures sickly, stunted, and precarious, 

A nation that manufactures for itself prospers. 

Nor are the reasons difficult to discover. 

A nation that manufactures for itself, as well 
grows food for itself, produces two values and 1 
markets instead of one. 

Neither manufacturing nor agricultiu-al industry 
any longer limited by the accidental capacity of fore: 
markets. Manufactures create a market for foe 



I M for manafactures. Both may increase at home 
I tiyeach other's help to an unlimited extent. 

One ^reat cause of our alternations of manufacturing 
■prosperity and di3tress, and the absence of steady pro- 
is the want of a due balance between /he domex- 
uMe production of food and raw produce, and the pro- 
^etion of other things. A balance to be restored by 
couraging and stimulating the employment of the 
leople on the land, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
! Colonies, What fields we have I But we are 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



'^ Pas trop gouvemer — Dorit over-govern. 



» 



" It is/' says Mr. Burke, *^ one of the finest problei 
in legislation, what the state ought to take upon its 
to direct by public wisdom, and what it ought to la 
with as little interference as possibile to individi 
exertion.^' 

Such is the modest and diffident tone of wisdom a 
experience on this thorny subject. How different fr 
the positive and disdainful language of many mod< 
theorists. Instances of injudicious interference on ' 
part of government were easily pointed out in ' 
ancient legislation of this and other countries. 1 
diately the vulgar, learned and unlearned, rush 
usual to the opposite extreme, denounce all interfere! 
of government, and paralyse its most beneficial acti 

Twenty years ago it was generally considered 
settled, that the business of government was to do 
little as possible. Its duty was summed up in a i 
words, *' Keep the peace, coin money, and leave all 
rest to the people/' Pas trop gouvemer was to 
the pole-star of statesmen. They were to look do 
on sublunary affairs like the gods of Epicurus^ i 
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trost to the natural course of events^ as necessarily 
keneficial. A policy far from distasteful to rulers, 
whom it saves not merely from the labour of thought, 
bat from the responsibility of action. The fashionable 
doctrine was that the interests of individuals, and the 
interest of the public (which is but an aggregation of 
indinduals) necessarily and universally coincide. lu- 
diriduals know their interests better than the govern- 
Bent, and may, and should, be left to take care of 
themselves. The ignorant and prejudiced vulgar are 
to receive no impulse, in the shape of direct legislative 
eoactment, from their governing and more enlightened 
wiperiors.* 

The state of Ireland, and the state of England too, 
IK however rapidly undeceiving those who held these 
Otreme notions. Public opinion is undergoing a 
change, and it will soon be demonstrated that there 



* In France, even before the late revolution, public opinion as to the 

tnie functions of government had undergone a great change. The let- 

•lone system had begun among reflecting men to fall into discredit. Let 

ttliear what M. Chevalier, himself a professor of political economy, says 

•D this subject ; " J'ai eu a coeur de combattre des prdjuge's accreditesen 

'nnce, et par la France dans le reste du mondo, en vcrtu desquels le 

^onveraement devrait se r^duire a des fonctionsde surveillance subalterne. 

"Uqui, comme son nom indique, est appele a tenir le gouvernail." 

** En France, il y a vingt ans encore, les publicistes les plus distingues. 

W^ionomistes dont la reputation etait la mieux assise, et lamieux meritc-e 

^nt presque tous de cette opinion negative. Les theories d'economie 

llblique les plus repandues posaieut en principe, (jue legouvernement ne 

fcitrien faire par lui-meme, qu'il est essentiellement mal-adroit -^ * * 

& fait une reaction sopire dans les meilleurs fsprits^ elle renvcrse des 

lifts ^phdmeres." 
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reside in every enlightened and wise governme 
powers of active interference for good hitherto i 
known and unsuspected. 

A patient review of existing facts would indeed ha 
sufficed to evince the hoUowness of the yet fashii 
able theory, and to shew not only that the interferei 
of government in a hundred ways is indispensable 
the very existence of civilization, but that there is 
general rule or theory to determine when it ought 
ought not to interpose : — That the propriety of int 
ference in each case must be decided on its own c 
cumstances. 

Not to amuse ourselves with general terms, let 
pass in review some of the cases in which govemm< 
has interfered, in most cases indispensably, and in i 
as is generally thought, beneficially. 

It provides defences against external aggression. 

It conducts treaties with foreign nations. 

It preserves internal peace and order. 

It is the corner-stone of family ties, family duti 
family affection, family education, by regulating a 
enforcing the marriage contract. 

It institutes and protects property. 

It regulates the transmission of property. 

It enforces the repair of high-ways, by the sevc 
districts through which they pass, or by those who i 
them. 

It obliges each county to make and repair 
bridges. 
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It maintaiDS ports and harbours. 
It surveys and lights the coast. 
It coins money^ and prohibits interference with this 
monopoly. 

It regulates the issue of promissory notes. 
It provides an uniform system of weights and 
measures, and proscribes the use of any other. 

It assumes the distribution of intelligence by the 
post. 

By the patent and copy-right laws il gives bounties 
[ en the exertion of the inventive faculties, in the shape 
rf a monopoly for a limited period. 

By requiring a public specification, explanatory of 
wery patented discovery or invention, it takes care 
ttst the secret shall not die with the inventor. 

It imposes a bridle on the acquisition of property 
ly corporate bodies. 

It protects the public health, by the prohibition of 
nuisances of a thousand kinds, and by making provi- 
sion for their removal. 
By the quarantine laws, it prevents the importation 
if tf contagious diseases.* 

It provides for the cleanliness of towns. 
It regulates the fares of hackney carriages, and con- 
trols the drivers. 
It forbids inoculation for the small-pox, and artifi- 
njfj illy promotes vaccination. 

* Not to be lightly discarded on the theories of medical optimists and 
■tttic^ free-traders. 
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It assumes the distribution of insolvent estates. 

It provides for the maintenance of the poor. 

It forbids perpetuities, by avoiding all attempts tc 
tie up property beyond a life or lives in beings and 
twenty-one years after. 

It restrains trusts for accumulation of property. . 

Though it tolerates all religions, it does not leave 
the virtue and happiness of the multitude without the 
support and direction of an established faith anj 
worship.* 

The government does some little (alas ! how little] 
for the secular education of the people. 

In the above cases [government interferes on behal 
of the public. 

But there are many other cases where it interferes ti 
protect the helplessness or inexperience of individuals 

It shields infants by avoiding their contracts, and 
protecting their persons and property : 

And married women : 

And persons of unsound mind : 

And, in many ways, the helpless labouring poor. 

It forbids the truck system. 

* The Church of England is at this moment more powerful andpopnlai 
than ever. Of all modem measures, none have been framed so wisely, oi 
succeeded so well, as the Acts for the commutation of tithes. Heryoanga 
sister, the Church of Scotland, has, ever since her final predominance al 
the revolution, done more for the virtue, happiness, and general improye- 
ment of the community, than any other Church since the first establish' 
ment of Christianity. 
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Jt regulates the employiaeiit of women bu<I cliildvcii 
inJDes and factories- 
It controls pawubrokers : Grinding the tooth of 
iry, and securing facilities for redemption. 
U prohibits and pmiisbes the use of unjust weights 
) measures : 

bill the sale of u a wholesome provisions, 
lod the adulteration of coffee, tobacco, snuff', beer, 
iiCDCoa, chocolate and pepper. 
feris it the labouring classes only that the law pro- 
it when individuals are liable to be oppressed and 
M^Bched. 

fnppoae a man gives a money-bond with a penalty 
le money is not repaid at a day prefixed. The law 
(not allow the penalty to be enforced. 
Sie barbarous old common law exacted the full and 
|sl penalty. Experience shewed tliat the law ought 
tep in, and shield a man even from the cousequeneea 
is own imprudence ; otherwise the administration 
(slice itself would be converted into an engine of 
session, and be regarded with horror and disgust. 
ile reign of Henry the Vlllth, Sir Thomas More 
ttccessfully attempted to persuade the judges to 
It relief at law against the penalty of a bond, on 
pent of principal, interest, and costs, And when 
l^d, they could not relieve against a penalty, he 
By the Body of God he would grant an in- 
Equity was compelled to relieve, and at 
the common-law judges were by statute enabled 
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A man shall bind himself in a large sum, say. £1,00( 
to observe the rules of a society. One of the mil 
perhaps is^ that he shall contribute a shilling a mont 
for a particular purpose^ another^ that he shall hang hi 
hat on a particular peg. He has inadvertently ovia 
looked or forgotten one of the rules. Is he not to be n 
lieved from the penalty^ if he pay his shilling a day to 
late, or if he hang his hat on the wrong peg ? 

A man in his necessities mortgages his propert] 
and stipulates that if he do not redeem by a certai 
day, he shall not be at liberty to redeem at alh Th 
law enforces his right to redeem after the stipulatei 
time, in spite of his contract. It disregards an engagu 
ment, which may have been wrung from the necessitiei 
or filched from the inexperience of the mortgagor. 

In some cases the law points out to a man the fora 
of his contracts, and the evidence which shall prof 
them, by insisting that they shall contain certain pai 
ticulars, and shall be in writing. A provision, th 
wisdom of which a single day's experience in a coui 
of justice will abundantly evince. 

To guard against fraud, the law directs the fon 
and manner in which wills shall be executed. 

These are rules not laid down before-hand by theoi] 
but pointed out by experience ; and not only justifie 
by the practice of ages, but found to be absolutely in 
dispensable. 

A man grants an annuity for his life. The lai 
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lopervises and registers the transaction. Many whole- 
nle schemes of plunder are thus nipped in the bud. 

The most stringent securities known to the law are 
warrants of attorney and cognovits. Under them 
body^ land^ and goods may be seized. An unlearned 
penon requires these instruments^ and the contingen- 
cies in which they may be used against him^ to be 
explained to him, otherwise they might as well be 
vritten in Arabic. Accordingly^ the law smites with 
KDtence of nullity all such instruments^ unless the 
unfortunate person executing them has at his elbow at 
the time of signature, an attorney of his own choosing, 
to explain their meaning fully. 

A purchaser of gold and silver articles cannot tell, 
whether they are real solid gold and silver or not, or 
kow much of the weight is precious metal, and how 
much alloy. He is constantly liable to be imposed on. 
The law steps it to his assistance, and provides the 
assay-mark of a public officer. 

A man buys a pocket of hops. It cannot at particular 
seasons be opened to see if it is of uniform quality ; 
a sample can only be taken from the outside. The 
purchaser is at the mercy of the grower. Again the 
law steps in, and makes it penal to pack falsely. 

An attorney sends in his bill to a client. How can 
the unfortunate client tell whether the charges are 
usual and fair ? The law having found competition a 
very inadequate security, provides a public officer, 
hefore whom the debtor is entitled to lay the bill for 
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supervision^ or taxation as it is called. This c 
is endued with a power not only to correct, bi 
punish overcharges. 

A passenger, or emigrant, going on board ship 
long voyage, is ignorant how much room, how i 
food, how much water, ought to be provided, thai 
healths and lives of the passengers may not be jeo] 
ized. Experience has long decided, that the law 
come to his assistance. 

The law compels the professional education of i 
cal men and attornies. Their competition for pn 
on the one hand, and the ordinary prudence of 
kind on the other, are found by experience very 
fectual safe guards against empiricism and dishoi 
The law superadds artificial protection, which, th 
still inadequate to attain the end proposed, is of 
use so far as it goes. 

The law discourages gaming contracts, and a 
gaming policies of insurance on ships and lives. ^ 
out such provisions, the perverseness of mai 
would turn, and has turned, insurance-offices 
gambling-houses. 

All the above are instances of the mode in \ 
nearly all governments have found it for the advai 
of the community to interpose. An abolition of al 
any one of these functions of government would 
step backwards, from civilization towardsji barbaris 

What is the interposition of governme|nt ? 
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nply the concentrated action of the wisdom and 
r of the whole society on a given point. A mutual 
meiit by all, that certain things shall he done or 
lone for the general benefit, and an enforcement 
uat agreement. Why should it ever have been 
med that this latent, but most energetic power, 

he inefficient or necessarily injurious? Because 
isy sonictiQies have been mis-directed or abused ? 

to argue from the abuse against the use is an 
ent and transparent sophism. Wu have already 
(that nothing but the force of government holds 
Sty together, and prevents the moat Sagrant and 
cganizing mischief, springing from a natural state 
ibmg£. And great as are the beuetita we derive 
ft government, — from the concentrated action of 

whole community, still greater are yet in reserve. 
Ut the steam-engine is in practical mechanics, the 
&ial and concentrated action of the whole commu- 
fwill hereafter be in national economy. Here, and 
tJDtbe let-alone system, lies the real hope of the 
put societies, the decrepit monarchies of Europe. 
U in individuals, so in communities, we have seen 
B and evil tendencies continually springing up, 
e and vigilant legislation nips as they bud. 
tfliere no rank aud monstrous growths of evil that 
■ even yet been pruned, — no wholesome 

■tAnt have never yet been set ? 

le natural, healthy, virtuous occupation of man is 
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the cultivation of the soil. In every healthy and ] 
manent community it bears its due proportion to o1 
industries. Otherwise you have overgrown to? 
now in comparative prosperity^ now in unspeaki 
distress. The moral depravation and physical dete 
ration of the race soon follow. A good and sti 
government of a depraved people is impossible ; — 
more popular the government, the worse it is. 

Can any reflecting person view without alarm I 
wonder on the one hand^ the congested and detei 
rating population of the cities and towns of the Uni 
Kingdom, and on the other^ the imperfect cultivat 
even of England and Scotland^ to say nothing of 
millions of acres of waste, but cultivable lands in ] 
land^ or of the boundless agricultural resources of 
colonies ? 

Ought not the concentrated action of the whole cc 
munity to be directed to the fuller employment of 
people on the land; by indirect means and indt 
ments first, and if these fail, by direct legislatic 
The task is not impossible. It may be done^ and d 
quietly and efiFectually, without loss to a single ii 
vidual, but with prodigious and permanent gain 
security to all. Are we to wait till a revolution c 
it, or attempts it by subversion of property ? 

The purification of great cities and the proper us 
their refuse, may be made to increase our agricult 
resources as much as if it enlarged our territory. 

Small holdings, with stall-feeding and spade lab 
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i on lands so barren as to be unprofitable or inac- 
ible to the plough^ present resources more than 
icient to absorb all the real surplus of our popula- 
u And with equal benefit to landlord and tenant. 
Jnhappily our recent policy has been in a direction 
vriance with the employment of the people on the 
L 

B^hat stands in the way ? Some fancied theories of 
pohtical economists about rent,* and the mischief of 
nging inferior lands into cultivation. Theories every 
^ practically contradicted by the unexpected fecun- 
^t of untried lands, and fertilization by new pro- 
les. Theories which railways, new roads, new 
nures^ the resources of agricultural chemistry, an 
|iroved tenure of large farms, and the introduction 
small ones, will laugh to scorn as practical guides. 

Again, — we have seen some of the numberless in- 
nces in which when, of two parties, one is weaker 
more incompetent than the other, the law steps in 
the aid of the weaker party, and places both on level 
ound. Especially ought this to be done, when the 
blic have a vital interest in the contract, which that 
aker party makes. 

* See the observations on the modem theory of rent, — infra. 
[Witness the experiments which have lately been made on Chat-Moss. 
Snr years ago it was deemed an irreclaimable bog. It is now demon- 
tted, that at small expense it is capable of becoming some of the most 
liable land in England. And what is true of Chat-Moss is true of the 
■h bogs. See the observations on the theory of Rent — infri. 
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A tenant in England or Ireland takes a farm, 
can do nothing but cultivate land. He must take 
or starve. Even if he cultivate at an eventual loss, 
little property could not be better employed. He 
at the mercy of his landlord. He vnll bid for a & 
at a losing rent. And what is much worse^ he I 
neither the knowledge, nor the power, to engraft • 
the contract, stipulations securing to him the bam 
of improvements. If he make improvements, he knoi 
they will belong to his landlord ; and so they do. Bi 
in general, he will not make them. Two hundr 
years ago, a large proportion of land in England ai 
Scotland and Ireland was occupied by the ownei 
But now, nearly the whole of the United Kingdom 
occupied by tenants. Throughout the United Kia^ 
dom, unless the law interpose, there exists therefo 
an effectual practical bar to improvement, and to ti 
full cultivation of the land. Here the law ought 
interfere. It might easily, in all cases, secure to tenai 
the full benefit of improvements. It might enal 
them to raise money upon improvements, so that th 
are not even temporarily out of pocket, and might th 
at once secure the landlord from any danger of hek 
obliged to repay them, and yet improve his estate, 
is mere trifling to say the landlord and tenant can 
this now. The fact is, they do not, and the teni 
cannot; both are sufferers, but the greatest sufferer 
the public. 
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«t unperceived change has come over the coun- 
bin the last two hundred years. The masses, 
Jc of the people, now live entirely on wages, Oa 
e of wages hangs the weal or woe of the United 
na. A t^hiliing a day difference in the rate of 
may make forty or fifty miUions stcrhng diffcr- 
I the aggregate annual income of the labouring 
; and of course in their expenditure aud con- 
on — in the market they create. The labouring 
re the great customers. One great measure in 
i direction has lately passed — the Factory Act, 
been a suceessful measure. So has every inea- 
1 the same sense ; witness the laws against the 
system. Humanity is the profoundest policy, 
measures, it must be admitted logically lead to 
I Modern political economy condemns them all. 
(perience will be found to justify much further 
»£ in the same direction. It is interference lor 
Jk of the people. Such interference is however 
ilubly united with a protective system. ' Those 
^ law are bound to treat men as men, must not 
dsed to unfair competition with those who are at 
' to treat them as slaves and mauhines. It would 
y to shew that the apprehensions of the political 
nigt, that legislation of such a tendency would 
iah the fund out of which labour * is paid, and 
Y stimulate population, are utterly groundless : 
jiat the effect would be the very contrary, — to 

* Set tho nljservatiooa on WaUKS, — infra. 
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increase markets, increase industry^ augment the foi 
out of which wages are paid^ and introduce habits 
forethought and caution among the labouring poor* 

Minor cases in which the still further interposition < 
government is imperatively required, crowd upon us. 

Can the people be safely left even to bury their del 
as they like ? 

Can they be trusted to remove the refuse of laig 
towns, and employ it on the fertilization of their landi 
Do they not convert into poison and death, the provisio 
which Providence has made for indefinite reproduction 

Do not frightful and frequent accidents call for a 
inspection of coal-mines ? 

Do not shareholders in railways require the prota 
tion of public auditors ? 

Ought there not to be cheap,* certain, public, ccm 
munications by steam with the Colonies ? Stean 
vessels, that shall be bridges in peace, and floatia 
castles in war. 

The policy of the Romans was as much wiser an 
grander than ours, as their means of locomotion we 
inferior. Contemplate the ruins of the Appian, Aur 

* Experience both in Europe and America has demonstrated that wt 
communications cannot be achieved by private enterprize alone. Hei 
government aid has been wisely granted to lines of Steamers coime^ 
Great Britain with British India, with the Cape of Good Hope, with I 
British West Indies, and with British North America. But they are: 
yet the bridges which entice the footsteps of the emigrating multitude 
our own colonies. 
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milian, and Flaminiau ways. On four feet of 
ry repose huge blocks of basalt, surmouQted by 
if marble a foot thick, and ten feet square, jagged 

chiael to prevent the slipping of the horses, 
of the Roman roads have borne the traffic of t«u 
nd years. Radiating from the Imperial City in 
inea, here ascending, there piercing mountains, 
lining morasses, and recommencing beyond the 
ley penetrated and bound together, Italy, Gaul, 

Britain, Germany, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, 
orthern Africa. These vast constructions were 
Ed at the public expense, by a people wise enough 
reciate their utility and magnificence. 
fht there not to be Government supervision and 
iment guarantee of Savings Banks ? 
ay such questions may be put. 
I true admonition at this day is not, "Do not 
»vern." It ia, "Do not under-govern." Govera- 
bas practically abjured half the functions, of which 
ople have a right to expect its discharge. The 
of the state now never so much as attempts to 
m adverse current, but on principle resigns itself 

stream. 

any individual abandon himself to the natural 
1 of events, and we know what will soon become 
I, Let a number of individuals, a community, 
tsame; and their fate will be the same. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" What is the good of Colonies ? '' 

So say the ultra-free-traders. 

"Give me ships, colonies, and commerce/^ said 
greatest administrative genius of modern times. 

Well does it behove the rulers of the British Em] 
to see to it, that they commit no mistake in this n 
ter» A mistake here is irreparable. The world is i 
occupied. No more colonies are to be had. Be[ 
tance and a change of public opinion, however soo 
may arrive, may yet come too late. 

Steam, as an effectual means of communication 
land and ocean, has not existed twenty years. ' 
wonders of the Electric Telegraph have but just h 
on our astonished sight. Our fashionable but ej 
meral anti-colonial theories, modem as they are, 
nevertheless older than Iron Highways, Atla 
Steamers, and the Electric Telegraph. They there 
leave entirely out of their calculations, the conned 
and concentrating e£Scacy of these momentous moc 
discoveries. 

Steam has transformed the little peddling manu 
turing villages of the last century into Manches 
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imiingbanis. On Towns, aud oa a Hmall Bcalc, 
re ita effects ; on Empirea, and on a large scale, 
cts will be proportionate. Uniformity in Ian- 
manners, opinion, law, government,— simulta- 
md concerted action over enormous portions ol' 
th's surface, hitherto impoaaible, are now sud- 
■endered not only possible, but perfectly easv. 
nd distance are annihilated. The aggregation 
masses of mankind under one governing power, 
nimize the expenses of government, consolidate 
ngtb, augment its efficacy, and ensure ita dura- 
"Wc already see the approaching shadows of 
;igantic confederations which a coming age will 
I, The two colossal empires that even now loom 
distance, are the United States, and Russia. 
y a third may be discried, and a greater than 
af the other two, unless it pleases Providence 
I show us the mighty possible future of Great 
;, and then to dash our incipient greatness, by 
ig us to persevere in a disintegrating policy, in 
Ethe plainest warnings. 

us consider for a moment what our Colonial 
consists of, and what it can do for us. 
noblest dependency is the Indian empire. It 
Sn lately increased, and to an enlightened policy 
id more valuable than ever, by the acquisition 
Ponjaub. Two of the greatest rivers in Asia 
» ours, and may easily be made available, not 
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only for internal communication^ but for the fertiliisa' 
tion of vast districts. A new field for British skill and 
science^ and in a healthy and temperate climate, has 
just been opened up. The revenues of the new pro* 
vince are already so large that it need be no expense^ 
Within our own borders, India, now presents us witlr 
the productions of all lands and all climates, — cotton, 
silk, fine wool, sugar, spices, rice, and every other 
natural production that can be desired, in inexhaustible ^ 
profusion. And these immense natural riches am j 
India's means for the unlimited purchase of Manchei- , 
ter, Birmingham, and She£Seld goods. Her custom* 
houses are ours. Trade with India alone, under proper^ 
regulations, is capable of soon becoming far greater; 
than the whole present foreign trade of Great Britain. 1 

Turn to the West. We have Upper and Lower 
Canada, with the magnificent St. Lawrence. Inei'.] 
haustible forests, and supplies of wood, on our owtt' 
soil. Every Canadian already dines off an English- 
table-cloth, with English knives and forks, clears anAi 
cultivates with English tools, sets bis foot on an Eng», 
lish carpet, sleeps on an English bed, is clothed frotti 
head to foot in English manufactures. And till! 
lately, he was satisfied and proud to be a Britisli 
subject. 

We have New Brunswick, with its timber and shipi^ 
building capabilities. Nova Scotia, with the nml 
magnificent and commodious harbours in the worldJ 
In the harbour of Halifax alone 1000 ships can ridtf 
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lafely, to say nothing of the harbours of Margaret's 
Bay, St. Mary^s Bay, the basin of Mines, the Anna- 

]K>li8 Basin, Fictou Harbour and Cumberland Basin. 

There is a neighbouring power that forms a juster 

eidmate, than we do of these means of maritime 

greatness and imperial wealth. 
We have, in the same part of the world, Cape 

Breton, Prince Edward^s Island, and the Hudson^s Bay 

territory. 
The West India Islands, so cruelly treated,* might, 

once the introduction of steam, be just as valuable to 

* Slave labor is abolished and prohibited throughout the West Indies. 
Att the colonies are, nevertheless, unjustly and cruelly matched against 
ibre labor elsewhere. The same blow has smitten and destroyed at once 
•li everywhere the whole British West India interest. Plantations are 
Anidoned to the Jaguars and other wild beasts ; mills and machinery 
dent and decaying, roads obliterated by the rank growth of the jungle ; 
fykes, that fenced large and fertile districts against the sea, left to ruin. 
Wie white population are everywhere ruined, and it is to be feared dis- 
iffiBcted. The blacks forsaking the chapels and schools, shunning the face 
rfthe white man, neglecting marriage, and casting oif not only Christi- 
anity, but the decencies and restraints of civilized life, are fast relapsing 
mto their original barbarism. A tropical climate and teeming soil nourish 
Aeir indolence, inflame their sensuality, diminish their wants and easily 
■qiply them. High wages cease to be, as in England, a temptation to 
Uwr. Upon a strict calculation, even on mere sordid pecuniary and 
■eitantile principles, the gain to the British Empire by a little lower 
price of sugar is a miserable percentage upon the loss of income to British 
nbjects, to say nothing of capital annihilated. Those who may bo in- 
dued to think this description of the present wretched state of the West 
ladies over-charged, are implored to peruse " Lord Stanley's further 
FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE West Indies." A moFc demonstrative 
Md melancholy exposure of the folly of that system which would always 
fcwe capital and labor to themselves, without regard to domestic interests-, 
aererwas written. 
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US as new counties^ with a tropical ctimate, in tli 
English channel^ or as sugar plantations^ with a coi 
genial climate^ in Suffolk or Yorkshire^ were sue 
changes as possible as they are imaginable. 

We actually have, within a run of a few days^ almoi 
of a few hours^ several provinces adapted by nature t 
supply us with tropical productions. 

Firsts there is the noble Island of Jamacia; th 
aggregate imports and exports of which island aloo 
used to be about five millions sterling a year ; am 
which^ if it were treated^ as it ought to be^ like i 
English county, might be^ and would soon be^ muc 
more. We have theti the long list of Antigua^ Bm 
badoes, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, Nevis, S 
Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Tortob 
Trinidad, the Bahamas and the settlements of Demi 
rara and Berbice ; all once most flourishing and hp 
dependencies, now fast sinking to decay. Alienate 
by a policy unexpected, because incredible, but in th 
near neighbourhood of a great and rising state, whoe 
policy is altogether differeot. 

Our European dependencies are chiefly valuable i 
naval and military stations, the outposts and sentine 
of what yet is, but possibly for no long time, the greate 
naval power that ever existed. 

Gibraltar, the key of the Mediterranean, has bei 
ours for nearly 150 years. 

The strong fortress of Malta, taken from the Fren 
in 1803, was ceded to us at the peace of 1815. 
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The Ionian Isles, viz., Corfu, Cephalonia, Zantc, 
' Siota Maura, Itbaca, Cerigo, Paxo, passed under the 
British protection, or more properly speaking, the 
British sovereignty, in 1815. These islands supply us 
nth large quantities of currants and oiive oil, and take 
inretiirn cotton and other manufactures, and colonicd 
produce. The revenue of these dependencies ahout 
jnjs the expencea of government, leaving us the trade 
n a pure gain. 

The small island of Heligoland, in the North sea, is 
tefal, especially in the time of war, as a depflt, and 
IS a pilot and packet station. 

Besides the colonies and dependencies above enumer- 
tted, we have also in the Northern hemisphere, on the 



tte settlement on the Gambia, and the settlements of 
Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Dix Cove, Annamboe and 
fcmando Fo. 
Iq the North Atlantic we have the Bermuda islands. 
Such ia a mere outline of this colossal empire in tbe 
(urthem bemisphere. 

Bat we have yet to enumerate our vast possessions 
iBder the Southern Cross. 

In the South Atlantic ocean we possess St. Helena 
Hd the Ascension Island. 

ffe then come to the Cape of Good Hope* and South 
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Africa ; the half-way house^ as it were, on the i 
our possessions in the East and in Australia. 

Then we have the Mauritius. 

Next comes the great and beautiful island of ( 
well fitted for every tropical production, especia 
Coffee, Cinnamon, and the Cocoa-nut tree. 

The island, or rather the continent of New H 
(the whole of which is a British possession,) is t 
eight times as large as Great Britain and Irelai 
together. Although this immense territory h 
been ours sixty years, already, on the coast 8 

expenditure. The Englisli people now gradge the expense of u] 
or rather recovering our dominion. Suppose then, frankly confe 
poverty, and the decline of our power, we surrender the colon; 
Cape of Good Hope to its ancient mistress— Holland. Its valu 
eyes of the Dutch would at once be apparent. Dutch ships of 
with ten thousand troops on board, would soon be descried fro 
Bay. The Dutch with their colonial system would be but too 
No more disturbances in the interior, or any where else. The D 
not the British flag would thenceforth wave, not only over the 
but over the Southern Ocean. 

No doubt to hold and rule the British Empire, there must 
naval and military strength. But the larger the Empire is, th* 
the imperial means and resources. A narrow shop-keeping polic; 
acquire our dominions and cannot keep them. And such a poli 
more the road to imperial wealth, than to imperial power. It is 
our recent anti-colonial system has not only severed the stron 
that bound the colonies to the mother country, but weakened t 
ments for the integrity of the Empire. Why should we be at the 
cost of defending colonies, which for all commercial purposes no 
to others as much as to ourselves ? Why should the colonis 
the connection ? Why not prefer America, Holland, or France 
not prefer independence? which last would really be to p 
strongest or nearest naval power in the next war. 
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neighbourhood, are extensive aud flourishing settle-' 
ments. Indeed, all but the first, arc of only a few 
, JMK standing. 
I On the East is Sidney, with an estenaive territory. 

(k the South-east, Port Philip. 
' Ob the Southern coast, the settlement of South 
I iastralia. 
On the West, Swan River. 

These settlements enjoy a dry, temperate, and peeu- 
liariy salubrious climate. All the vegetable produc 
Dona of the South of France and the South of Europe 
flourish here. So well adapted are they to aheep- 
, pasturage, that the fine Australian wool is rapidly 
Kpcrseding foreign wool in the British market. The 
'IbI and climate are well fitted for the growth of the vine. 
^Wthough the manufacture of wine is but in its infancy. 
Swine, both red and white, of excellent quality, has 
itldy been produced in considerable quantities. There 
KMon to expect that before long, the export of wine 

I be a flourishing branch of commerce. Although 
^mineralogical wealth of these vast territories is still 
Explored, yet copper is known to exist in abundance, 
ieven gold has been found. 

Bie same general remarks apply to the island of 

II Dieman'a Land. 

fl Norfolk Island has hitherto only been used as a penal 

Utlement. 

, The temperate and healthy climate of the three islands 

oINew Zealand renders them peculiarly eligible for 
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emigrants ; and though the settlements are in the 
fancy, tbey promise ere long, great prosperity. 

Such is an imperfect and bird's-eye view of the 
dominions of the British Crown in both hemispl 
If they do not compose a state without a parall 
greatness and universal prosperity, the fault mui 
in the policy of the Imperial government. 

It is true, the ocean flows between, or rather amo 
the members of this vast confederation. But that 
ocean is at once the cheapest high-way, and woul 
with a wise policy, the source of maritime strengtl 
greatness equally overwhelming and durable, 
such an empire, Great Britain is, more than ever, C 
of the seas. 

Go to the hall of Greenwich hospital, and see i 
pictures that line the walls, the more than B 
valour and contempt of life, to which Great Bi 
owes this Imperial greatness. But the names of '. 
and Shovel, of Eliott, Duncan, Howe, Colling^ 
Jervis and Nelson fall coldly on the ears of an ui 
scious and ungrateful public* 

* But the public should not be unjustly censured. Anti-colon 
other cosmopolitan theories were not first introduced by them, 
theorists in high places. The difficulty and anxiety, which all th( 
trious classes in this kingdom now experience in getting a living, s 
posing of their children, has depressed their spirits, and nearly extin; 
the great sentiment of national pride. Their great object necess 
to make their limited and precarious income go as far as it can, no 
what the ultimate danger to the country, or to the permanence of 1 
come itself. 
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Their heroism has won for as means of anHmited 
frodaction, purchase sad trade ; with harbours, rivers, 
portSj and custom-houses under our own controul ; 
idrantages of whiclt we seem equaily ini^cnsible and 
tatorlhy. We have incurred the cost of acquisition, 
nt refuse to reap the benefit. We prefer to find, 
Uong foreign nations, hostile tari% and jealous 
Biilry, 
Ig not the closer and closer union of the members 
fthia great family the secret of their true policy? 
'UsiON la STRENGTH," sliould he the guiding star of 
Kf course. 

' I^ ancient colonial system, thoogh not so dangerous 
I the modem anti-colonial one, is nevertheless not the 
Re and durable one. 

The great Loi-d Chatham was not only a protection- 
It, bat an ultra-protectioniat ; jealous even of the 
Itmiea. " They shall not," said he, " make so much 
* nail." The ultra -free-traders on the other hand, 
mtonly expose the Colonists to every disadvantage, 
i allow them no protection against those foreigners, 
)io enjoy overwhelming advantages. The Colonists 
• over- weigh ted, and required to run against thost- 
ko CMry no weight. The true policy would differ 
Ua Lord Chatham's ; for it would treat the Colonists 
■if they inhabited an English county, giving them 
B liberty to grow and manufacture what they pleased. 
would differ from the system of the free-traders, for 
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Id place of disadvantages, it would give tbenij in com- 
mon with all their fellow-subjects, an advantage in the 
Imperial markets, and take in return a reciprocal ad^ 
vantage in the Colonial markets. The first markets iol 
the world, instead of being opened as now to all with- 
out distinction, would give a preference to British 
subjects. It requires little foresight to perceive how. 
powerfully self-interest would immediately bind Aft , 
Colonies to the mother country and the mother countij 
to the Colonies. National pride would join with nationil 
interest to cement the union. England would not be 
prouder of her vast dominions, than these dominions 
of the confederation to which they belong, and of the 
royal and imperial head of which they are the members. 
Full scope in every quarter of the globe would be 
given to Anglo-Saxon energy and enterprize. In no 
long time not only would the Colonial trade of the 
British Empire be ten times what the Foreign trade 
is now : but our external trade, instead of leaning on a 
sandy and precarious foundation, would repose on a 
solid and enduring one. 

But it is said, nature never intended such vast ter- 
ritories as India, at the other end of the globe, to 
remain subject to this little Island. We must lose our 
Colonies some day or other. 

In the first place, it is forgotten what natural phy- 
sical advantages the inhabitants of a northern and 
temperate region have over the listless and indolent 
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natives of a tropical climate. The supremacy of the 
one and the subjection of the other^ is not only in the 
order of nature^ — it is for the advantage of both. 
Kitish India never knew the blessings of peace and 
v^alar government^ till it passed under British sway. 

As to all your Colonies in temperate regions^ you 
iarc it in your power, — at least you had it in your 
I power, — to make a continued connexion with the mother 
eoantry their interest and their pride. 

But assume, that at some future time you are to 
lose a portion of your dominions. What is this but 
laying that the British Empire is like all other human 
tilings, mortal. Is that any reason for prematurely 
breaking it up ? for sacrificing the ultimate advantages 
which survive even the severance of a long connexion ? 
Is the present and the next and the following genera- 
tion to count for nothing ? 

But colonies are expensive. 

Whoever will sit down and count the real pecuniary 
loss to the mother country, and compare it with the 
real pecuniary gain, will soon discover, that even now 
the colonies are a prodigious gain to the mother country. 

He will find it, even if he address himself to the 
calculation under the influence of two palpable, but 
aUnost universal errors; first, that national expendi- 
ture is a pure loss^^ and secondly, that all the good 
derived from trade is the 'profit, in the narrowest sense 
of the word. 

* This question will be examined hereafter. 
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Mach more clearly will he see it^ if rising abov 
these popular delusions, he remembers that natMHi^ 
expenditure is, to a very great extent, but a transfer t 
value ; and that every thing produced within the limli 
of the British Empire, is an addition to its wealth 

But if the colonies are a gain even now, persecuted 
and distressed as they are, what will they be under I 
wise and truly British policy ? If they would be of vatai 
to almost any state, how much more to a state overflow^ 
ing with population, and staggering under a load d 
debt ? But what you do, you must do quickly. It ii 
very doubtful whether you have not already, by a fei 
months of mis-government, really lost some of yoa 
greatest colonies, and some of your best customen 
When interest and affection have both been loosened 
and cease to cement the union, a nominal allegiam 
only watches the favourable opportunity. 

Indeed the pecuniary burthens of Great Britain ai 
among the strongest reasons for drawing closer tl 
bands of connexion with the colonies. Without thci 
she will soon sink to the rank of a fourth-rate powe 
Her obligations, public and private, will then grii 
her to powder. With her colonies, and the sure, opei 
boundless field which they present, her debts an 
liabilities are dust in the balance. 

Men of fortune ! if you live to witness the severan* 
of Great Britain from her colonies, you will find yoi 
wealth of every kind, vanish like Aladdin's palac 
Your land may remain, but its value will be gone. 

Once more. As the Colonies grow, the more th< 
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i both the mother country and themselves. 
she and they can more and more easily sustain 
g^pensc of their government and defence. The 
Ir they become, the lesa they coat. 

tly. Paraue the disintegrating theory to its 
I eonaeqneneea. Canada is expensive, give it to 
ftited States. The West Indies and the Cape of 
Hope are expensive and discontented: thniw 
Into the lump. The East Indies are expensive, 
jn them to the Native Princes or to Russia. Gili- 
and Malta are expensive ; the French or Russians 
ladly take them off your hands. Australia is 
ave -, let them set up for themselves, end shut 
tir products j as all emancipated colonies ever 
one and ever will do, Ireland is very expensive ; 
ler to the Irish. The Islands, and some of the 
mds of Scotland are but little better. Some 
es of England are threatening to fall into the 
»ndition. What will be left '' A fraction of a 
apt island tl No th rn Sea Do you get 

your debt w th you do n o s ? 
t if you a e to retain you elative rank with 
1 and the Un te 1 State you n ust nut go back- 
snt forwarl If jou e en stand still, you are 
badowed. You have only to retain your colonies, 
diem au integral part of the mother-country, and 
il be greater than either or both. 
i them up in one Great British Zolverein. 
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No doabt there are political measures that 
the attention of our rulers. 

Before the Reform Act, some at least of the C 
had a voice in the legislature, and yvere, thou 
nominally, yet really, and very eflFectually repre 
Now no colony is represented there, directly 
rectly. Laws are made, deeply affecting the C 
by utter strangers, very imperfectly acquaintc 
their real interests. 

If each Colony were directly represented, 
only by one or two members, their voices coi 
indeed influence a division, but they would be 
sources of accurate information, accessible t< 
member of the House. The leaven would diffu 
tWoughout the mass, and the temper of the H( 
Colonial affairs would be changed. Is Thetford 
two members, and are neither Jamaica nor Ca; 
be even heard by one ? And can the prerogatii 
no Colonial subject whose wealth, influence, o 
mation, would be an accession even to the 
House ? 

Have not recent incidents demonstrated the n 
of a direct channel of communication betw 
Colonies and the Legislature ? 

But what is to be said of the Colonial- Oj 
the machinery which directs the Imperial a 
government of the Colonies. Can anything I 
miserably inadequate ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

\otection would destroy external trade." 

Bwcr to this assertion, is an appeal to facts. 
on has adopted the theory and practice of pro- 
to the same extent as England : no nation has 
ame time enjoyed so extensive and lucrative a 
trade. For centuries the protective policy has 
.questioned and triumphant ; for centuries our 

trade has been steadily augmenting. The 
. protection in the world has coincided with the 

foreign trade in the world, 
ath, the domestic activity, industry, and prospe- 
tered by the protective system, is the surest basis 
manent and extensive and mutual foreign trade, 
he first place, with protection and a certain 
larket, have arisen the means of purchase. 
i strict and jealous system of protection we 
>□ the rise of Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
erthyr, Leeds, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Bradford, 
ham, Coventry, Leicester. We have seen skill 
ihinery brought to perfection. Protection has 
ited the invention or superseded the ingenuity 
jnntrymen. On the contrary, our cottons and 
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woollens and hardware are the best in the 
What England would have been without pr 
from foreign manufactures, we know not. She 
have been what Ireland now is without protect! 
British manufactures. But it is certain that w 
tection the means of purchase have been creal 
multiplied in a degree marvellous, and transi 
all anticipation. Had the manufacturing pr< 
of England been matter of history, it woul 
been deemed incredible and fabulous. Our 
of purchase are immense and ine^chaustible. 
now want is markets : — but markets for the \ 
and existence of these means of purchase, as 
for their increase. A sure market created the 
secure and precarious markets will destroy thei 
leave in their place a wretched and discontentec 
lation. Thus with protection has arisen tl 
indispensable pre-requisite for foreign trade,— 
to give in exchange for foreign commodities, — ^i 
words, the means of purchase — exports. 

Next, a judicious system of protection would 
indiscriminately prohibit, nor indiscriminately 
foreign articles. It would subject the claim of 
foreign commodity to be admitted into the first 
in the world, (and as well the places from wl 
the terms on which, it should be admitted) to i 
rate and rigorous inquiry. 

The following commodities would, it is con 
make good their claim. 
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Articles which our soil and climate caonol 

auch aa tea, coffee, sugar, indigo, cochineal, 
.ms, oils. 

ly : Articles which we could produce at home, 
disproportionate coat. 'Wine, for example, 
maDufactured lo England. But the cost 
many times the cost of Spanish, Portuguese, 
wine, to say nothing of its inferior quality. 
i we have seen, be perfectly true, that by 
■eign articles instead of home-made articles, 
1 loses the entire value on one side of the 
and yet on the other baud true, that to 
ire wine instead of buying it from abroad, 
a losing process even to the nation at large. 

: The raw material of mannfactarea, such as 
I, raw silk, wool, timber, and hides. Some 
mnot be had at all, except from abroad ; and 
. in sufficient abundance to supply the iodus- 

artisans. The old rule was, to admit them, 
:ate as little manufactured as possible. 

ly and chiefly : The produce of our own colo- 

dependencies. 

V import annually from the United States of 

raw cotton to the value of more than ten 

terling. The whole of this amount of cotton, 

mcs as much if it were wanted, might, under 
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a proper Colonial system^ be supplied by our o^ 
Indian dependencies. 

This sum of ten millions sterling is now 
American income. It^ and much more^ migl 
been entirely British income.* 

This sum of ten millions now constitutes a 
for American produce^ and at present (though 
be feared, but for a short and precarious seas 
some British produce. It^ and much more^ mig 
constituted a permanent^ certain^ and increasing 
for British produce exclusively. 

Suppose British cotton to be but one per cen 
than American cotton, the popular political e 
would still say, ^^Buy American." See the 
quence. The British empire loses ten millic 
gains a hundred thousand pounds : that is to 
loses nine millions nine hundred thousand 
sterling per annum ; and moreover loses a mi 
that annual amount. 

Nor is this all. By far the largest quar 
American cotton is brought over in AmericaD 
Nearly the whole amount of freight constitutes 
of American ship-owners, a market to Americar 
try, a nursery for American seamen. If it cat 
British India it might have constituted inc 
British ship-owners, a market to British indi 
nursery for British seamen. 

* These observations would apply with still greater force to 
tion of home grown flax for cotton : if that were possible. 
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Ve say nothing of the uncertainty of the American 
ply^ a falling off in which precipitates at once 
inlous EngUsh cities^ whole English counties, into 
1 ; nothing of the rapidly increasing cotton manu- 
tures of the United States^ buying away from us 
I eotton in their own markets, and by our policy 
(bled to do so. Nothing of French or other com- 
itors for American cotton. 

We say nothing of the obvious, and truly English 
1 Imperial policy, which counsels an intimate con- 
Qon with our dominion in the East, greater than 
sunder^s^ and capable of multiplying ten-fold the 
)q)erity and greatness of the British Empire. A 
imnion^ which as long as it remains ours, prevents 
from being overshadowed by those enormous states 
d confederations of mankind, which the improved 
)de8 of communication will assuredly produce, — by 
cvast extent either of the American Republic, or 
the Russian Empire. 

We say nothing of the prosperity of a hundred rail- 
118 of Indian subjects, who never knew the blessings of 
•ce and order till they were submitted to the British 
ly: whose well-being and ultimate civilization is 
and up in their connection with Great Britain, 
[f it be objected that an increase in the price of the 
^ material will injure the export of the manufactured 
cle, the answers are manifold : 
fet : There will in the long run be no increase at 
in the price of the raw material. It is even proba- 
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ble that by the introdaetion of railways, and impr( 
means of cleaning the cotton^ our own Indian co 
will very soon be, both cheaper and better, than « 
American cotton has been. 

Next, even if there were for a short time a n 
increase in the price of the raw material, that m 
hardly be appreciable in the price of the manufaetu 
article. For that price is compounded, not only <rf 
value of the raw material, but of many times its vi 
in labour, machinery, rent, profit, and freight. 

Again : Supposing even some small temporary 
crease in the foreign sale, an entirely new marke 
the extent of ten millions per annum is opened o] 
India. That market is not a precarious one, depc 
ing on the caprice and fluctuating policy of ol 
states, but a certain and permanent one, undor 
own controul. 

What we ought to do with cotton, we used to 
with sugar. We had tropical provinces in the ^ 
Indies almost as valuable and prosperous as Eng 
counties ; supplying us from our own soil with suj 
and taking payment entirely in British articles, 
could add to them, if need were, the East Indies 
the Mauritius. , There is no limit to the possible ] 
duction of British sugar ; there is no limit to 
production of the articles which would pay for it. 

Alas ! a very different policy has prevailed, 
see only a part of the sad consequences in the i 
and disaffection of our noble West India po^sesai 
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■adual, but certain, decline of thu great M'cst 
de.* 

cotton and sugar, so almost with every trop- 
ural product that can be naiiied, our coloaics 
]plj 119, furnishing certain and iocreasiDg 
, return. 

3igri trade may have already reached, or even 
culminating point ; our colonial trade is 
sing. 
Lg the colonies a preference, the protective 

far from diminishing, would ultimately and 
nerease the external trade. 

The protective system would not exclude 
geaary, the importation of the food of the 

SDtBges of a low exchangeable value of food 
>ver-rated. But there is one thing of much 
portance than even its cheapness, and that 
issiUlity. Food should not only cost as 
r as possible, but be attainable by him who 
to offer. 

iew as well to the steady low value, as to 
bility of food by the people at large ; with 
le full and various employment of the peo- 
production : with a view to the improved 
te cultivation of the soil, — a judicious sys- 
jction would give certain advantages to its 
it home and in the eoloniea. 
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A protection to this extent, — ^a protection at leal 
fully countervailing all national and parochial burthem 
on the land, is just, politic, and absolutely necessaiy* 

A protection extending further, for the mere p 
of keeping up rents, is utterly indefensible. 

Whether the duty should be a fixed, or a grad 
one, may be very doubtful. But there can be 
doubt, that it should be a discriminating one. 
neighbouring ports, that take nothing from us, 
otherwise (as they are already doing) shut out our 
ter, but more distant, customers. 

And what encouragement is there to deal with 
when we treat those who do, and those who do 
exactly alike ? Except that we take care to 
to those who do 720^ deal with us, the full advan 
proximity. 

Indeed recent legislation has placed them prac 
nearer to the greatest British markets, than even 
own growers in England and Ireland. For the fore^ 
is allowed to avail himself of much cheaper shipping^ 

Lastly, as we have already observed, to deal nil 
those who deal with you again, doubles instead 1 
diminishing external trade. j 
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CHAPTER XI. 

^ 

" The distress of the coimtry is owing to taxes, and 
the expenditure of government" 

The multitude are sure to say this^ when mistaken 
^legislation has impoverished them. But it is a fallacy. 

tWe have but to look back on modern European 
itory^ or even to open our eyes on what is now before 
, and we shall see nations highly taxed^ prospering 
aimnch^ and a great deal more^ than many others 
tiled very little, or scarcely at all. 

Nay, we have seen an increase of taxation followed 
ky no diminution of prosperity, and a diminution of 
taxation attended with no increase of prosperity. 

Nor do the reasons of these phenomena lie far be- 
neath the surface. 

It is comparatively easy to discover who ultimately 
pay the direct taxes, such as the income-tax, and the 
assessed-taxes. These taxes are a mere transfer of 
lalue from the hand that pays, to the exchequer that 
receives, and distributes again. The nation at large 
is neither poorer nor richer, for the tax or the transfer. 

G 
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The incidence of indirect taxation is a quesi 
great difficulty. The learned in such matters 
not settled, and probably never will settle, on 
the indirect taxes fall. Very diflFerent opinioi 
entertained. Some think they fall always on tl 
sumer ; others that they are not paid by the lab 
classes, whose wages, we are told, rise to what is 
sary to keep up the supply of labour. It is clear 
ever, that in some proportions or other they ai 
by the people at large. 

It may be said of both direct and indirect t< 
in the aggregate, that the people at large, in so] 
known proportions, pay the taxes.* 

And it may also be said with truth, that, in t 
peace and domestic expenditure, the people ulti 
receive the taxes again. When they suffer froi 
tion, it must be either because foreigners recei 

* Yet there is an exception. It may sound paradoxical, but : 
that there is a species of taxation, by which the people may some 
even gainers. 

CustomsMuties on imports are not always paid by the consumi 
are often paid in whole, or in part, by the foreign importer, 
happens that the foreigner makes in the British market a great c 
than is sufficient to remunerate him. He can often afford to pa 
and yet sell at the same price. In this case the whole duty is 
gained ; or, more frequently, he can afford to pay the duty and 
price of his commodity to a less extent than the duty. Here t] 
ence between the duty and the rise in price is gained. Lord St 
a speech deserving for other reasons the perusal of every man in 1 
lately called the attention of the House of Lords to these consif 
and their bearing on an import duty on provisions. 
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or else because taxation causes a vicious distri- 
of property ; or lastly^ because it subtracts value 
e employment of productive labour. 

:s examine a little more closely^ how the taxes 
t. 

the larger half. In round numbers nearly 
lillions are paid every year to discharge the in- 
1 the national debt^ funded and unfunded, 
oubt^ wherever the stock is held by foreigners, 
idends received by the foreigner are in the 
►f tribute, and impoverish the country, just as 
nent of tribute would do. 
bo be feared that, during the late troubles in 

(coinciding, as they have done, with a great 
f our imports over our exports) the portion of 
; due to foreigners has been very much aug- 

The purchase of stock by foreigners, distrust- 
investments of their own country, has redressed 
rse balance of trade, but leaves us in debt to 
fiih interest to pay till the debt is discharged. 
t is discharged, it will be by selling the stock, 
Ling the produce out of the country, without 
u*n. 

rtheless, much the larger portion of the debt 
due to British subjects, resident in the United 
m. The contribution of the dividends by the 
>n the one hand, and the receipt of the divi- 
►y a portion of the nation on the other, can be 

G 2 
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no direct loss to the whole nation. A^ B and G pif^ 
A, one of the three ; A^ B and C together^ are as 
as they were before. 

Nor is it clear that the artificial distribntioii 
introduced is very disadvantageous. 

It is proved by actual returns that the noml 
large fund-holders is very small. And even of 
number many are trustees^ many more are 
coippanies^ such as Insurance Companies^ who 
sent a plurality of persons in moderate circi 

It is probable that the bulk of the dividends 
ultimately received by a multitude of persons^ not 
above the poorer classes. So that as far as the 
the public debt is concerned^ the taxes are 
again by a numerous class of the nation^ and those 
in affluent circumstances. What the awful efieets 
suspension of public credit would in this countiy 
it is fearful to contemplate ; but as a set off to 
calamities^ the suspension of the payment of divic 
would afford no relief. By as much as one poi 
the nation would, by the suspension, be richer ; bjl 
much, another portion of the nation would, by the 
suspension, be poorer. 

It is said that the dividends are substracted 
productive expenditure, and added to unprodi 
expenditure. 

This is assertion only. It is doubtful whether 
proposition be true. It is probable that the 
part of what is handed over to the tax-gatherer^ 
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pent by the tax-payer^ much in the same way as 
le receiver of the dividend. And if there be cases 
lich the tax-payer would employ his contribution 
for the advantage of the nation^ than the receiver 
e dividend, there are^ on the other side^ cases 
5 the receiver of the dividend employs it better for 
ation^ than the tax-payer. In how many cases 
lividends received by trustees for infants^ who 
rards employ their property in trade ; — by bankers 
icir customers ; — by public companies of acknow- 
d utility for their members, or their customers ? 
seems therefore to be true that the interest of the 
does not, so far as it is paid to British subjects, 
rerish the nation : it is a mere transfer of value. 
en it will be objected, " According to you, the na- 
debt is no evil.^' By no means. We do not assert 
10 mischief was done by the creation of the debt, 
ily say that none is done by the honourable 
ent of the interest. The value that evaporated 
opowder can never be recovered back. The evil 
contracting the debt. If it had never been con- 
d, the public creditor might perhaps have had 
he now has, and yet the nation have been obliged 
J him no dividend. In fact, as long as the punc- 
wtyment of interest is continued, so long is the 
oischief of the past wasteful expenditure of the 
5 resources postponed. When the day arrives 
a half-year's interest cannot be paid, then at 
1 will yawn that awful chasm in which the 
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national wealth has been swallowed up. On that 
mornings no matter how rich you are, your 
must dishonour your check. The comfortable 
due to you has vanished with the banker^s balance 
to him from the government. You can have no 
with your tradesmen. Your humble neighbour 
better off. There are no funds to pay wages, and 
even for public charity. 

There remain to be considered the civil and 
expenditure. 

This also, as far as it goes to British subjects, ii 
a transfer of value. Yet it is clear, that large 
of men on land or sea, kept in unproductive ei 
ment, are a loss so far as industry ^ otherwise 
ductive, is thus diverted to unproductive pi 
It is hard to see that it is loss to a greater extent, 
that extent probably falls very far indeed short <rfi 
whole amount. 

Still, as a general rule, taxes paid to British sal 
are but a transfer of value, though they may, and;j 
doubt do, in many cases produce injurious effects. 

But to regard the public revenue of the nation t 
much value destroyed, or in popular language so 
money thrown into the sea, is a very gross deli 

Another consideration will fortify this view. 

The annual public revenue of the United Kin| 
has been, since the peace, in round numbers, 
milUons a year. Fifty millions for thirty-four yal 
amount to seventeen hundred millions sterling. 
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*mj man beUeve that we are in the same condition as 
this sum of seventeen hundred millions sterling had 
^ken paid in tribate to a foreign country ? 

Bat we have seen above, that to import from abroad 

i'ommodities that we might have produced nearly as 

|dieap at home, unless we secure the employment of 

die displaced labour in some other way,* is really a 

loss to the nation — is really a tribute paid to a 

ftreign country. That tribute is now paid, and paid 

^umecessarily, to the extent of millions, and tens of 

>ns. 

What then are we to think of the wisdom of financial 

[nformers, who, disregarding a fatal drain of life-blood 

[6 this, begrudge a few hundred thousands, distri- 

fknted within our borders, for the defence and security 

of tbe empire. 

How is it, that complaining of the debt and the taxes, 
they double the exchangeable value of the sovereign, 
and the shilling, and give every tax-eater two bushels 
of com, where he had but one before ? 
How is it that we have borne the burthen of our 
^ public expenditure so long, and have been, nearly all 
the while, richer and more prosperous, than all other 
nations ? 

None will attribute the distress we now experience 
to taxes and government expenditure, who are not 
resolved to shut their eyes to the true causes. 

* See ante, Chapters IV. and V. 
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In truth, under a wise, but very different policr 
the public burthens of the United Kingdom would no 
be felt. The resources of the British Empire are faf 
more than adequate to much heavier ones. This im 
not conjecture or assertion merely ; we know that they 
have actually been found so. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



J 



Tease of escorts and imports ia tlie index of 
naHonal prosperity." 

"LY asBumed. But is it conaistent either with 

or with faets ? 

have seen how much more impoitant home 
ition is, than foreign production.* Yet the 
eding of home-production by foreign production, 
irocesB which necessarily increases imports, and 
inerally be followed by some increase, (though it 
ot be a proportionate one) of exports also. When 
ly from abroad to the value of a million sterling 
, shoes wbich you used to make at home, and 
ly export to pay for them a million worth of 

and other manufactures, which your own shoe- 
s used to consume at home, you increase the 
1 imports a million sterling, and you increase 
Dual exports a million sterling also. But your 
acturers of cotton and other goods, get no more 
hey had before. 

9 look at your shoemakers. They have lost an 
■ CKapleralV.andV. 
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income of a million sterling a year. Their expendi^ 
to that extent is gone. The home-market to that o^ 
tent is gone. The annual product of the labour of 
country is diminished by a million sterling a 
And there is no compensation for all this. Thns 
real blight on industry^ a real loss to the nation^ 
shew itself, not only in increased imports^ but in 
creased exports. 

So on the other hand^ suppose Ireland^ instead i 
importing flax from abroad^ should henceforth grow I 
at home. That would wonderfully relieve her distZMV 
But flax would no longer figure in her imports^ M 
the articles that pay for it^ in her exports ; for they, i 
their equivalent^ would be used by her own people, noR 
idle and starving. Here would be an example of i 
provement, indicated by a decrease both of exports 
imports. 

Superficial observers point to your exports and ins 
ports, and say^ distress is imaginary^ because thei 
have both increased. If there are customs' datiei 
then they further point to the customs, and say tra^ 
your revenue has increased. 

But patient and unprejudiced inquirers, who, di» 
trusting alike great names, and popular notions, will 
sift the matter to the bottom, find out that the troi 
state of things is this. Domestic exchanges are unregii' 
tered, and do not figure in any returns. Supersede ihei 
by foreign ones, and these foreign ones are immediatd] 
doubly registered, published, and paraded, both as a* 
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ports and imports. When domestic production and 
' Ddtnal domestic exchange flourished^ there was no 
iqfister of their existence. When half the benefit leaves 
tike Englishman^ and passes over to the foreigner, there 
a no register of the death of the deceased domestic 
industry. But the entry of the superseding foreign 
industry into the home-market is registered^ and the 
departure of the products of home industry^ to be en- 
joyed and spent by a foreigner^ instead of being en- 
joyed and spent by an Englishman, is registered also. 
And the new direction which the exchanges have taken^ 
being no longer latent but public^ government can 
lay hold of both exports and imports in their transit, 
tn them^ and then point to an increase of revenue. 

So far^ therefore^ from an increase of exports and 
imports, necessarily betokening an increase of the 
annual products of the land and labor of a country, or 
the improved condition of the people ; reason shews 
ng that they may he symptomatic of the very reverse. 
They certainly, therefore, are no criterion or index 
of national prosperity. 

Now let us see whether facts shew them to be such 
a criterion. 

The most prosperous of all nations, for the last fifty 
years, has been the United States. Yet the exports 
and imports of the American Union, notwithstanding 
its vast augmentation in population, are not very much 
peater than they were in 1805. It is the unregistered 
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home prodactioiij and home trade^ doabling, and qua^ 
rupling over and over again^ that has created tk 
unexampled prosperity. 

Next to the United States comes the United Ejc^ 
dom. The increase of exports and imports with us 
though greats has not been at all proportionate to tic 
increase of wealthy and very much less than the increase 
of the exports and imports of France, whose progress 
has been much behind ours. 

In France^ indeed, the increase of exports and im- 
ports has been immense^ since 1805 and even since 
1815. But her progress in wealth and population k 
infinitely less than that of the United States^ or even 
that of the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

commoditieB should be rendered as cheap as 
possible." 

rd ia so seductive as the word cheap, yet no 
m more meaningB. " The world," saya Home 
" is governed by words." A word so alluring 
: so ambiguous, is, of all other words, surest of 
it and dominioD. Accordingly it has aubju- 
he popular opinion of England. 

, cheapaesa, in its strict and proper sense, 
cheapness in money. A thing is in this sense 
vhen it fetches but little money,— but little 
precious metals ; when a little money will pur- 
;, This is the first sense of cheapness, 
secondly, cheapness may also be taken, and by 
1 economists is often taken, to mean a low 
^ble valae, that is, a low value, estimating 
lae in other commodities. In this sense a ton 
is cheap if it can be purchased with but little 
int little cloth or silk, but few hats or shoes, 
the second sense of the word cheapness. 
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A third sort of cheapness is a cheapness produced bjr 
low wages of labour. The cheapness of shirts made bf 
poor needle-women at four-pence a dozen. 

Cheapness^ fourthly is taken to mean a low value as ^ 
estimated in the labour bestowed on an article. Whea^ 
little labour has been employed, and little is neoessaiy 
to produce an article^ then it is said to be cheap. 

Let us now briefly examine^ how far these several 
sorts of cheapness are beneficial^ and to whom tbe| 
are beneficial. 

Take the first sort of cheapness — cheapness msMF 
sured merely by money. 

It is an observation lying on the surface^ that 
sort of cheapness may be brought about^ not only 
the abundance and accessibility of other commodif 
when compared with the precious metals^ but by 
scarcity and inaccessibility of the precious metals wl 
compared with other commodities. 

It is further evident, that if society were sts 
afresh, if there were no existing debts or obligatic 
then this sort of cheapness would be a matter of 
feet indifference. The dearness or cheapness of t) 
would depend on the aggregate amount of the pi 
metals, compared with the aggregate mass of all oth( 
commodities. If there were much gold and silveTiJ 
things would be dear ; if there were little gold 
silver, things would be cheap. But the little gold 
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in ibk, vuv nmm^ would bo worth at much at the 

qiumtifty of gold and silver in the other ease, 

would effiset the nee ry exchanges equally well. 

In itself therefore, this first sort of cheapness is a 

of perfect indifference. 

Alt snppose an old society, in which the indnstrious 

are oppressed with very large engagements, 

and private. Suppose a public debt of 800 

sterling, and an amount of private debts and 

far eacceeding even that immense sum ; then 

first sort of cheapness is no longer a matter of 

mce, it is a matter of supreme importance. 

If it were brought about by lessening the labour 

to produce other commodities, then it might 

I a blessing to all parties. But that would be cheap- 

of the fourth description. 
If, on the other hand, cheapness in money value 
iiere brought about by diminishing the quantity or 
^SQgmenting the value of the precious metals, say, for 
ftesake of illustration, by one half, would that be a 
mal benefit or a national evil ? 
It is manifest, that it would at once double the 
>nal debt, that it would at once double every 
ige, that it would at once double every debt and 
liary liability. 
It would, on the other hand, double the real income 
all tax-eaters, mortgagees, and creditors. Every 
id-holder, for example, would receive two bushels of 
instead of one, two yards of cloth instead of one ; 
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in other words^ two bushels of corn and two yards o/ 
cloth, instead of one, must be sold to pay him. 

It would be, in great measure, a transfer from tk ,| 
industrious to the idle classes. Every man in trade 
would find his stock-in-trade decline in price, and tk 
proportionate amount of his debts and incumbraneeff , 
augment. 

While the appreciation of the precious metals, oi j 
of the currency, is going on, there will be univ( 
distress and paralysis of industry. On the other 
it has been truly observed by David Hume, that apio>jj 
gressive depreciation of the precious metals is alwajij 
accompanied with an expansion of industry. 

It is said in answer to this, that the poor suffer 
their wages by a diminution in the value of money* 
The answer is, that they gain much more than ihfff 
lose, by the additional demand for labour; and tbtj 
their wages, as a general rule, will accommodate thei 
selves to the difference. 

It seems therefore clear that a mere cheapness 
the first sort, a mere cheapness in money, though 
itself a matter of indifference, is, to a country ovc 
burthened and bound down like England, with peca« 
niary obligations of all sorts, so far from being 
benefit, that it is the greatest possible curse 
calamity. 

One-sided free trade causes the first description 
cheapness by augmenting the value of money.* 

* To what extent would not recent measures have augmented it, im 
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1 now to examine the second aort of cheap- 
is, eheapnesa in the sense of a low vali 
1 other commodities. 

lome commodities may, it is true, be cheapj 
e; but a// commodities, or even the bulk 
ties, cannot. The cheaper you make some, 
rou make others by that very process. If 
as of commodities is measured merely by 
f of other commodities for which they will 
he dearncss of some is what makes the 
f others, and the cheapness of these is what 
leamess of the first. 

)nd sort of cheapness of all commodities is 
ipossible— it is a contradiction in terms. 



1 sort of cheapness, — a cheapness attained 
1 inadequate wages of labor, is a murderous 
1 cheapness. 

aper things are with this cheapness, the 
are to the laborer. The less of them the 
get. The less he has to spend. The cheaper 
ffith this cheapness, the more the incomes 
ting classes fall off. The more surely you 
rgest and best of all markets, which is 
iture of the laboring classes.* 

rhe value of monty, and ibe tate of inlemt, are twB 
hings, as we shall see more fully liereafter. 
noelior of the Eichequer in England, every collector of 
rancti, knows by experience, that the gieateBt eipendilote 
ng classea. 



] 
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Where foreign goods made by laborers^ worse 
worse lodged, worse clothed than the Englishman^ 
introduced into the English market^ they bring i 
them this cheapness. It is contagious. Those for 
goods had better be infected with the cholera or 
plague. 

Now for the fourth sort of cheapness^ viz. a 
value measured by the labor necessary to produ 
thing. 

This fourth sort of cheapness may be^ and oug] 
be^ a gain to all classes of society. This is the cl 
ness created by more fertile soils,* improved met 
of cultivation, more powerful manures, impr 
machineryt the subjugation to human uses of the ( 

* Very few things are of more importance than cheap food. T 
low price of com brings down rents is no objection at all. If that 
all, it is a mere transfer of wealth from the rich to the poor, tend 
redress that fearful inequality of condition between the very rich an 
very poor, which is one of our greatest miseries and dangers. You 
if you chose, bring about this cheapness by the better cultivation a 
creased fertility of your own dominions ; and it would then be a 
and unmixed national blessing. But if you attempt it by discoui 
domestic production of food, and introducing food grown by wors 
laborers, the poor will be greater losers by such a cheapness, thai 
the rich themselves. They will have far less cheap bread, than 
had dear bread before. Eilrush market is now abundantly su 
with the cheapest Indian com, and the cheapest Russian wheat, 
at the laborer. 

f Nothing can be more ungrateful and short-sighted, than the 
plaints of machinery superseding human labor. Where it does sc 
a mitigation of the primaeval curse. The hand might as well coi 
of the spade or the plough. But then on the other side, improved n 
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powers of nature^ sach as steam , electricity^ and 
mechanical and chemical agencies. This cheapness 
results from a more complete and extended dominion 
of man over nature. It is the gift of a beneficent 
[- Providence^ to be wisely improved, and directed to the 
benefit of the masses. 

I say, to be wisely improved and used ; for even this 
dieapness is of itself but the raw material of national 
wealth and happiness. Alone, it will leave the masses 
of the people as miserable as it finds them. We know 
this by sad experience. 

Of the four sorts of cheapness, therefore, the first 
|.ii injurious to us, the second impossible, the third 
destructive, the fourth but a means to an end. 

For the benefit of the masses, it is not enough to 
make things cheap, even in the best sense of the word. 
What is wanted is, to make them accessible, attainable, 
by the multitude. By making things cheap, you do 

nachinery is a new and highly artificial thing. It will disturb the old 
► tod simple relations between the workman and his employer— to the 
injury of the workman, unless there be appropriate artificial regulations. 
Mwt justly does Mr. Mill complain that improved machinery has not yet 
)%htened the toil of a single human being. It might be added, that as 
yet, instead of always benefiting the workman, it has too often injured 
Ms condition. At all events, nohow and nowhere does he (and he is 
THE nation) get his full share of the benefit. Why? Because men are 
ibw to perceive that the introduction of so artificial an element will 
necessitate other artificial arrangements. The Factory Act is a right be- 
gmnirig — but only a beginning. Modern machinery engrafted on the rude 

I frimitive relations between employers and employed, is the ' new piece 

I n the old garment,' which will make the rent worse. 
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not necessarily make them accessible. Nay, ther 
some modes of making things cheap^ which as we 
seen will make them less accessible to the mult 
than they were before. 

What the masses want, is, the means of pure 
If the means of purchase be wholly absent, it is a 
ter of supreme indifference to them, whether thinj 
dear or cheap. The only means of purchase \ 
they possess are the wages of their labour. In a ^ 
employment is their means of purchase. 

You may have cheapness without full and va 
employment for the masses. That is cheapness 
without plenty. You may have full employmei 
the masses at good wages without cheapness; that 
be competency or even plenty without cheapness, 
aim of all good legislation should be to unite th 
blessings, cheapness and plenty. But if, as 
happens, in the imperfection of human affairs, you 
to choose not only between two evils, but some 
also between two good things, inconsistent with 
other, — which of the two is to be chosen — chea 
for the benefit of a few, or plenty for the benefit of 
Undoubtedly, plenty. Then the study of 
government, in order to produce plenty, perm 
plenty, plenty widely diffused and extending ti 
masses, should be, the full and various emploi 
of the people. The test of every measure ought 
and used to be this. — Will it promote the emplo] 
of the people? 
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It has been already shewn, and on the autborit; of 
■Adam Smith himself, that the production of articlcB at 
lomc which can be made or grown Bomewhat cheaper 
abroad, though it sboald not produce cheapness, does 
promote the employment of the people, does give them 
tbe means of purchase, does produce plenty — perma- 
DeEt plenty —plenty widely diffused— plenty extending 
etery where to the masses of the population : and that 
the opposite policy, even under the most favourable 
cmamstances, though it should and will create cheap- 
ness, will destroy the means of purchase, and introduce 
ireal and spreading want. 

We have already seen * that Adam Smith himself 
iedares and proves that foreign production, compared 
■ith domestic production, gives but one half thb 

UNfOURAGEMENT TO THE NATIVE INDUSTRY OF THE 

tinTNTfiY.t 

And this under favourable circumstances, and with 
Wiprocity. 

• Chapter IV. 
t pretended thai Adam Smith ia eveiywhere coniiitent with 
his Biibjecl. He certainlj' is dol For this admimion alone 
! theory of free-trde. Mr. Homer himself, Bpenking of 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Free importation is the source of plenty ; protect 

of scarcity." 

There are two sorts of plenty. One sort of pleni 
a mere relative plenty, where there is more thai 
dividual consumers can buy and pay for. i 
plenty as exists in an Irish market, where the star 
poor eye wistfully, but in vain, the American : 
and Indian meal. This spurious sort of plenty, 
importations and one-sided free-trade may ten( 
create. For they diminish and destroy the meai 
purchase. 

But another, and a much better sort of plenty, 
abundance, at once absolute and accessible. T 
there is as much as the masses want, combined 
accessibility. When there is enough for the multi 
and the multitude can get at it and enjoy it. 

This is the sort of plenty at which governments si 
aim. This is the only plenty by which the m 
profit. But this plenty depends on the means of 
chase enjoyed by the multitude ; their means of 
chase depend on their fall and various employn 
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nibll and varioas employment^ on their prodacing 
pnch as possible at both ends of the exchange, 
ifnioetion 8t both ends of the exchange creates at 
|fi^ not mere relative plenty, bat absolute abnn- 
j^ on both sidesj and the means of purchase on 
K aides. If you produce on one side only, you 
rifiee half your abundance; you are dependent on 
ayricious and variable extent of a foreign market^ 
imder your own control ; and you are subject to a 
bdiedl check and glut. Produce at both ends, and 
he proportion, and what would otherwise cause a 
k and a glul^ will but augment the means of pur- 
ls, as well as the overflowing and superabounding 
|^« Tou have at once abundance combined with 
jpibility. An universal glut is, as M. Say has well 
DDstrated, an impossibility. Suppose that in this 
itry, wheat, raw cotton, wool and timber, could be 
bced in abundance as unlimited as knives and 
»t-handkerchiefs, who does not see that the con- 
lence is, not a glut, but an enormous consumption, 
mmediate plenty and ease of circumstances, for the 
le population all round ? 

Fay, suppose we had on the other side of us, no 
her distant than Ireland, another country as large 
idand, unoccupied, able to grow not only wheat 
I and timber enough, but cotton enough, and sugar 
Bg^, and all other tropical productions enough, to 
1^ all our deficiencies. Again, there is at once the 
e immediate abundance, and ease of circumstances. 
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Bat we actually already have this imaginary 1 
Steam has brought our timber and wool^ our 
and cotton, and corn-growing provinces aln 
near to us, as Ireland once was. 

Moreover the real Ireland is half waste, I 
half cultivated, some of Scotland actually laid d 
waste. But the resources of the East and 
Indies and Canada, are not only not develop< 
positively discouraged. 

The means of producing on both sides of 1 
change, — the means of producing all things, an 
climates, — the means of producing plenty in tl 
fullest, richest sense of the word, we already 
Plenty not only to satisfy the wants of all, but 
to confer on all the means of purchase. Plent 
limited, permanent, universal. 

But we are " magnas inter opes inopes.^* Ou 
ries blind, paralyse, and starve us. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



^Mng^and has a greater capital than any other 

cowntry'* 

one sense this position is true ; in another sense it 
letst doubtfdli |)erliaps fidse. 

18 OAJPiTAL T A question that has engendered 
strife among political economists. Bat these 
are mere Ic^omachies. Every man has a right 
the word capital^ or any other word, in any 
he pleases. If he will but tell us exactly what 
means; then, whether he employ the word in the 
it sense or not, is a mere question of propriety of 
It comes to this, — Is the word when used 
this man*s sense, good and usual English or not ? 
.trivial question of no scientific importance at all.* ^^ I 
never quarrel about words,*' says Mr. Locke, 
^with him who grants my meaning." 
But though it be a matter of no importance in what 

* Not that purity of style is to be undervalued. It consists in never 

rily employing any word, or a word in any sense, not justified 

r^ usage of the best authors. Purity of style is not only a great and 

I fiterary merit, but is essential to the permanence of every living Ian- 

and eyery literary reputation. Without it the writers of one age, 

liarbarous, if not unintelligible to the next. 

H 
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sense you choose to use a word^ it is of the last impor- 
tance^ first, to let us clearly understand in what seo^ 
you do mean to use it^ and next to keep strictly to that 
sense without changing it. 

This however is no easy task. There are many 
words that continually change their sense with the 
subject and context. Capital is one of these words. 
The controversies about capital, are therefore like the 
disputes about the colour of the Chameleon. 

If by capital you mean the aggregate of mere visihk 
and tangible things^ possessing exchangeable ydofl^ 
such as land or the improvements of land^ buildings^ 
railways^ ships^ stocks of food^ clothing, or specif--* 
then^ in this sense of the word^ it is by no means eta 
that England has the greatest capital of any nation H 
the world. It is doubtful whether in this sense^ YwoH 
the United States^ or even Russia^ do not surpass heft 

It is at least evident^ that when we say Englas4 
has the largest capital in the worlds we include somd! 
thing else in the word capital. What is it ? 

We include the power of raising money, or meM| 
for enterprizes, great and small of all sorts, public aai 
private. In other words credit. — WTiat is credit I 
Trust in the solvency and punctuality of the paymastOR 

Touch a country with this talisman, and capital evei 
in the other and material sense springs up in8tant]| 
It does not accrue from savings merely, as modal 
political economy poorly and inadequately teaches, Iw 
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p in huge masses. Instantaneondiy are created 

)r incomes themselyes^ from which savings are 

You now produce first and pay afterwards. 

lor example the LiTcrpool and Manchester lUulway Companyt 
w Riyer Company. For every hundred pounds expended, then 
Dndred pounds, or possibly a thousand pounds of value created. 
( is belieyed befSnre-hand, and rightly belieyed, that, the enter- 
be profitable, the projectors and original proprietors may not 
I their capital pennanently doubled, but all the money offered on 
prepaid by strangers before ihey turn a spadeful of earth. This 
tion of capital does not come firom savings, 
int-stock undertakings are but samples of thousands of private 
s. 

IT of capital sunk in railways. Suppose a railway to have cost 
US, and to yield but a moderate return, say, 4 or 5 per oenty and 
to be at par. Every shareholder, who has contributed his hnn- 
.ds still has it A value equivalent to the whole amount spent 
I in the aggregate value of the shares of the Railway. But, in 
time, that railway has confoired on the country the benefit of 
its value. It has created a net spendable gain of five millions 
(See Chapters IV. and V.) If no part of this five millions 
erwise have been productively employed, then the whole of this 
ms is not only net gain, but additional or surplus net gain owing 
hdng of the Railway. And so of every part of it, which but 
aking of the Railway, would not have been productively ez- 
That proportion is, perhaps, in every case very large. So that 
we see a moderately successful railway, we behold a monument 
created, not of capital sunk. In the end it may, perhaps, be 
t capital created by railways is a compensation for the destroyed 
presented by the national debt. For only a part of that debt 
really spent. 

.us augment capital, uot merely by savings, but by creating at 
7ery gain or income, out of which savings are made, 
nrill be the amount of durable capital in the United Kingdom 
created, when a wise government shall turn the unemployed 
ttrength of the population on ten millions of waste but improve 
? 

H 2 
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The hindrance and stumbling-block to productic 
want of money (as it is called in popular and inacci 
rate language,) is taken out of the way. The greatei 
the more various the production on all hands, th 
more the means of payment abound and overflow, thi 
ampler and the more insatiable the markets. Th 
vast increase of wealth material, visible, and tangible 
in its turn augments and justifies credit ; and credi 
again multiplies material and solid wealth. Nations 
burthens themselves are, as by the wand of the magician 
transmuted into National wealth. 

Nor is there any reason why this general confideno 
and affluence should necessarily end (as it has too oftei 
done,) in a glut or a check. 

We have already called attention to the admirabl 
remarks of M. Say, who proves that a general glut o 
all commodities is impossible. Industry once apti; 
organized — the more you produce all round, the moP 
you may. We have already seen that every inter 
change of two domestic productions opens no less tbai 
four home markets. It is these sure markets tha 
sustain production, and make it certainly and ^ 
manently profitable. It is this certain and durabl( 
profit, that begets trust in the solvency of the pay* 
master, that creates, diffuses, and maintains credit. 

While this organization of industry lasts, cbedf 

What has been the amount of capital in the British West Indies, swJ 
denly annihilated by the opposite policy ? 

What an immense amount of capital are we now suddenly creatil 
in foreign countries, by our new commercial policy. 
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PITAL last and grow too. Indeed mueh that ia 
CAPITAL is but an apt organization of industry. 

put forth your hand and touch the ark of 
3r private credit, 
h first private credit only, 
have but to disarrange the mutual and profitable 
mge of British productions, each affording the 
ot only a full but secure market. Let but one 
ranch of Industry lose its market* Three more 
I are (as we have seen) at once closed. A series 
:et8 is ruined. A check, a glut comes, 
ish industry becomes unprofitable. The English 
T is the ultimate paymaster. The means of the 
ter disappear. Trust in his solvency, and pune*- 
vanishes. Credit no longer sustains industry, 
in the larger sense, disappears by hundreds of 
i at once. Boundless wealth, material plenty, 
ustrious energy, give place to universal distrust, 

and poverty, 
lis hour, Irish property. West India property, 

property, illustrate the partial collapse of 
credit. 

te credit once seriously and generally impaired, 
Tcdit can no longer be preserved. Property is 
Universal ruin and public confusion follow, 
now is England's capital ? 
dy it is the United States, and not England, 

finding the capital to obliterate the Isthmus of 
, and pour the commerce of the world over the 
1 populous shores of the Pacific. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" The evils of Ireland mil work their ovm ci 

Never. 

Rnsticus expectat dam deflaat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur et labetor in omne volubilis aevum. 

A better state of things in Ireland will never j 
will never come of itself. A better state of tl 
may be made, may be created there. Might be cr< 
immediately and permanently. fVUl be created, ' 
the let-alone policy is finally abandoned in despair 
the hollowness of existing notions of Political Ecoi 
is demonstrated by experience, and generally r( 
nized. 

According to received theories, Ireland ought 
very prosperous. She is a very large and an emin 
fertile island, in a temperate latitude. She hai 
and capacious harbours, noble rivers, immense ^ 
power. She possesses great mineral wealth of • 
description. In spite of calumnious assertions t 
contrary, her poor, when employed and fed, ar( 
most laborious of mankind. Our wise men assui 
that it is a vulgar error to suppose, that absenti 
has been injurious.* Above all, Ireland has had 

* See the Chapter on Absbntebism. 
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r free^trade fwr many, many if ears, wUh ik§ 
ft nation on earth, and the let-alone eyetem hoe 
ree course. 

t in Ireland^ as every where else^ do not fiiete 
e those received theories ? 
lat is Ireland's condition ? No description can 
be it^ no parallel exists^ or ever has existed^ to 
ate it. No province of the Roman Empire ever 
ited half the wretchedness of Ireland. At this 
the mutilated Fellah of Egypt, the savage 
ntot and New Hollander, the Negro slave, the live 
1 of Georgia, Carolina or Cuba, enjoy a paradise, 
nparison with the condition of the Irish peasant, 
s to say, of the bulk of the Irish nation. 
10 is responsible ? Common sense says, and all 
e and America repeat it, — " Those who have go- 
1 Ireland are responsible/' 
it would be unjust to charge Great Britain with 
mt either of a kindly feeling or of generosity to 
d. The truth is, that partly from the pressure of 
business, but partly and chiefly from the influ- 
>f empty and pernicious theories, Ireland, (except 
imperfect way in which the peace has been kept,) 
ot been governed at all. On principle, every 
and economical abuse has been allowed to run 

»prietors have, on principle, been allowed to lock 

eir lapds with charges constituting a mortmain^ 

than the mortmain of the middle ages — prevent- 
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ing not only alienation^ but cultivation. To interfere 
with contracts between landlord and tenant, so aa to 
give the tenant, (what the public wel&re requires he 
should have) an interest in the improvement of the 
land, has been, and is denounced, as contrary to prio^ 
ciple ! To interfere with the mode of cultivatioDi^ 
shocked the political economists. To distribute artifr* 
cially not an excessive but a congested population, ant 
so to put a stop to those clearances, which inflict moffi' 
misery than an invasion, was to interfere with ib/i 
rights of property. To attempt a provision for the 
helpless poor, was to add to Ireland's existing wretched^, 
ness, the abuses of the English poor-law. To ea^ 
courage artificially any Irish industry, and so to oorn^ 
pensate in some degree for the artificial and direct 
discouragements to which it had been subject for lO 
many years, till it was effectually over-laid and finally 
smothered by the manufacturing industry of England, 
would still be deemed monstrously absurd. But the 
injustice of inflicting intolerable burthens on the owners 
and occupiers of Irish land, and then exposing them to 
competition with those who are subject to no such 
burthens, is not perceived. 

Our first great measure really directed to the socia 
condition of Ireland, was the Irish poor-law. 

But what a poor law ! and with what other measure 
accompanied ! 

Thirty years ago it was the fashion, among Politic! 
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Seonomists^ to speak all manner of evil, not only of 

lie English poor-laws, but even of the principle of 

iompnlsory relief to the poor. Of late years, this 

lahion, like many others, has gone out. It is now 

fenerally conceded, that the inviolability of property, 

fee extensive and persevering cultivation of the land, 

fee peaceable and loyal conduct of the masses, the 

nsequent stability of government, and the marvels of 

|iibUc and private credit, are in no small degree owing 

ib institutions so hastily and presumptuously maligned. 

I What are the principles of the old English poor-law ? 

are these three: First, that the poor shall be 

intained. Secondly, that they shall be employed — 

ih^ language of the forty-third of Elizabeth, " set 

work,'^ not maintained in idleness. Thirdly, that 

shall be done, not by the central government, but 

•y the poor man's richer neighbours in districts of 

Moderate size, to which the poor belong, and in which 

^ey are settled. 

Originally there was no law of settlement, but in 
Aout fifty or sixty years after the compulsory mainte- 
nance of the poor was established in England, the law 
rf settlement was clearly seen to be a necessary corol- 
fey, from the maintenance of the poor by districts. 
[It was accordingly soon introduced. 

Various modes of acquiring and transmitting a set- 
ftment have from time to time been introduced and 
aodified by statute. At present, every native of Eng- 

Imd has his parish in which he is settled ; and there 

H 5 
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are some ten or a dozen modes in which his settlei 
may be changed^ or communicated to others. 

Thus on the one hand, the exclusive rights of 
perty are rigorously upheld ; and, on the other 1 
the maintenance and employment of the poor, be] 
ing to the parish, is the first charge on the land. 

I say employment^ as well as maintenance : 
although the direct employment of the poor has 
greatly neglected, partly because of its difficulty, p 
from ignorance of the true principles on which it si 
be conducted, and partly because, though directe 
the old statute, it is opposed to some modem thee 
(destined soon to follow their predecessors into obliv 
yet the indirect employment of the poor has, by 
English poor-law, been promoted to an incalcu 
extent; — and their employment in the most u 
and natural sort of industry. The occupiers 
owners of the land, bound as they are to support 
poor settled in their several parishes, have for 
most part, chosen to support them as labourers, n 
than as paupers. And the grateful earth has 
repaid the toil. This artificial system has had a pc 
ful effect, in converting many parts of England 
the comparative garden which we now see. 

Whether something like the English poor-lai 
practicable in Ireland, experience will shew, 
that a poor-law, merely providing for the relief oi 
poor in immense districts — a law having no i 
provision for their employment, and affording sea 
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lOMiireet motive for it, will destroy the proprietors 
fldi with no ultimate benefit to the masses of the 
ilationy seems to be clear already, 
liat interest has an Irish proprietor to exert 
elf in maintaining, employing, and improving the 
on his estate, when that estate is a minute fraction 
s extensive district, swarming with a vast pauper 
lation, whom his improvements will not reach, 
irho will be as idle, wretched, and chargeable as 
«• The district is too lai^ for the concert and 
exertions of all the proprietors. And should 
a concert be attainable, there is nothing to prevent 
uflux and chai^eability of other paupers, who, as 
« the law of settlement in England, will be 
eted to those districts where most is done for the 
. The existing system discourages and paralyses, 
mdering fruitless, those well-concerted local efforts 
h might change the condition of the peasantry, by 
rdng the cultivation of the land, in any one of the 
ms ways which experience should shew to be either 
ractedly the best, or the best adapted to the parti- 
r district. 

Tiat is wanted is this ; — a security to a proprietor 
his immediate neighbours, that if they will do 
r duty by the poor in their own immediate neigh- 
hood, they shall not be chargeable with an undue 
lortion of the poor, nor with any other poor ; — a 
son of labour ; — a fair apportionment of responsi- 
y, proportioned to the means of proprietors. 
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This can only be effected by the introduet 
smaller rating-districts, — by artificially correctin: 
for ally the unequal distribution of the poor^ — s 
a law of settlement. 

A smaller rating-district may be introduced ^ 
difficulty. But how distribute and settle the ] 
population ? How plant Ireland afres 
rather the disorganized rural districts of the 
and West of Ireland. 

A gigantic scheme^ it must be confessed^ and 
be expected from any statesman professing tl 
alone doctrines, now so fashionable. But quite 
cable^ and practicable at far less expense, than I 
has entailed on England in a single year. 

The poor must be removed from districts whei 
are too numerous^ to those infinitely larger anc 
numerous districts^ where there is not labour e 
to till the soil. 

Every family — every man, woman, and childj 
then be settled by Act of Parliament, in som 
trict of moderate size, with suitable provisions foi 
ing other settlements. So that on the one ban 
labouring man may not, when his advantage 
thereby promoted, be prevented from changing h 
tlement ; and, on the other hand, a proprietor ms 
by a clearance, be able to rid his estate of its fa 
portion of the poor, A change of residence 
must not be a change of settlement. 
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16 law wooU then thus address the proprietors of 
r district: — 'Here are youb poor. Maintain tbem 
Blast : and therefore yon bad better employ tbenij 
ou will soon discover. They abb thb fibst 
tOE ON THE LAND. • But youHOW know tbc worst, 
mne to maintain and employ these, the land is 
e, and will leave yon a large sorplos, and yon 

have no other poor to maintain.' 
e should thus find labour and thb land artifi- 
r brought together by law^ and married at once, 
ntfnl union, which the natural course of things 
it or might not have effected, after the lapse of 
il generations. 

it the proprietor or occupier might say, and with 
Be : ' I have no money. How can I pay either 

or wages f ' The law again replies : * I don't ask 
It may be an impossibility. It may be that large 
I and paid labourers are not suited for Ireland^ as 
are for England. But still the principle must be 
ired out. These poor are the first charge 
*HE LAND. A portion of the land itself must be 
ted to every family, whom you, or your new dis- 
,,will not or cannot employ. And there must be 
lore letting of land in small patches with uncertain 
re at high rents. The poor must live, and if they 
live on the land, the interest of the state 
jres that they should have every encouragement and 
to improvement. If, instead of the old precarious 
Bgs^ there be an allotment, if not in fee, at least for 
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a reasonable term^ with a nominal or even a mode 
but fixed i*ent^ with a right to compensation for imp 
ments, or a power of acquiring the fee, what has 
pened on the sandy wastes of the low countries, 
happen in Ireland, — ^the desert will soon rejoice.* 
public interest and your own requires the sacri£ 
if sacrifice it be/ 

There is no reason to fear that this great plantf 
once effected, would produce only temporary j 
The fears of the anti-populationists, which would 
all improvement, are groundless.f The increa 
population, so rapid and reckless under the old 
wretched system, would at once be brought unde 
control of other motives, and marriages be p 
under the supervision of those who are interest! 
discourage a surplus population. 

In what mode the poor when removed, shoul 
employed, whether as day-labourers, under occuj 
or under unions ; or as small proprietors, or as 
leaseholders at a low rent or without rent, wher 
means of employing labor do not exist, would b 
termined by experience and by the wants and n 
of each locality. In some instances, the credit, 
mighty arm of the Imperial government, migl 

* Without venturing to pronounce an opinion on a subject reqoi 
much local knowledge ; it may, perhaps, be thought that somethi] 
the New Land tenure, proposed by Mr. Scully, Q : C : would not 
applicable to many holdings both in England and Ireland. His abl 
entitled " The Irish Land Question," will well repay a pernsa 
f See some observations on this subject, infni. 
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irily required, bat no ultimate peeoniary loes 
ye incurred. In all instances the supervition ci 
tral aathority would be indispensable, 
mment should be prompted to some such great 
lot merely by the cry of the landholders that 
3 losing their estates, but much more by the 
the masses that they are losing their lives* 
ity, it cannot be too often repeated, is the pro- 
t policy. But in all questions of duty, deUbe* 
tsdf is disgraceful, where the duty is dear. 

utcry against what would be called an agrarian 
ight be raised. But what more destructive 
I law can be conceived than the present Irish 
w ? How are proprietors and encumbrances 
Actually despoiled ? By a sacrifice (perhaps a 
u*y sacrifice) of a part of their estate or security, 
f for the preservation, but for the incalculable 
tation of the value of the residue,— or by a 
1 liability to unknown and inevitable rates, 
proceedings for the forced sale of encumbered 



it is said, the population, even if properly dis- 
l, would yet be too large to be provided for. 
on this subject all those who have studied the 
ural resources of Ireland, and compared them 
e existing population, are agreed. Sir Robert 
dls us, not only that there is no redundancy of 
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population, but that Ireland might with ease main 
two and a half times its present numbers : that 
fears of a surplus population are preposterous ; * 
it is its unequal distribution, and not its aggre 
amount, that is to be deplored and corrected, 
not denied, that there are districts where the po[ 
tion is congested ; but then it is proved that then 
others infinitely more extensive, where there is n 
fourth part of the population necessary to do the i 
profitable work, and work which might be done ab 
without any capital at all. All that is wanted 
get the people at work on the land ; which if i 
not come about naturally, must be done artificially 
Besides the land already tolerably cultivated, t 
are in Ireland no less than six millions of acrej 
waste land, of which three millions of acres 
peat bog. Successful experiments, both in Eng 
and Ireland, have recently demonstrated, that this 
sort of waste may at small expense be converted 
the most fruitful soils.f We say nothing of the i 
stone, the marble, the slate, the stone-quarries, we 
now add the coal, and the other unexplored mil 



* Since these observations were written, it appears that a frighti 
population has been going on. 

t There are two pamphlets which ought to be read by all who hi 
leisure to peruse the larger works on Ireland. " A plea for the ri| 
industry in Ireland; ** and *^The Irish difficulty, and how it mi 
met ; " both by Mr. Poulbtt Scrope. Before long, justice will hi 
to the sound views of this gentleman, and his energy in dissemii 
them. 
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. of Ireland, — ^nothing of her noble rivers and 
liable water-power. 

ar two years of active and wise goyemment in 
ii — ^government deserving the name of govem- 
it would be found that there were not hands in 
1 to do the work required on the land alone* 

t it is said^ that capital is wanting to employ the 

have already seen how the ambiguity of the 
lAPiTAL deludes us. 

we are further deluded by our English notions, 
•ome that Ireland is necessarily to be everywhere 
ed out in lai^ farms^ and cultivated by day- 
ers, in receipt of wages, after the English system. 
: is still a matter of controversy, not only in 
id and Ireland, but on the continent, and par- 
ly in France, Which, on the whole, is after all 
•t,-large farms or smaU farms,-/* grande, ou 
ite culture. It is certain that in Belgium, mere 
ition of the most arid and sandy deserts in 
e by peasant-squatters without capital, has 
ally transformed those deserts into the most fer- 
nd. It is the opinion of many practical persons, 
inalified to decide, that small pieces of land, 
led by the labourer and his family, not as hereto- 
It a high rent with an uncertain tenure, but if not 
)i at least for a long term, with security for the re- 
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imbursement of improvements^ is the sort of cu] 
which is best for a large part of Ireland. 

But the great merit of a scheme which 
properly distribute the destitute poor over Ii 
this ; that no general theoretical and prematui 
of any one of these modes of cultivation need 1 
The one which circumstances should render i 
or preferable in every district^ would be 
The option would be with the owners or < 
there. If they could severally or jointly em 
poor as day-labourers, and preferred it, they 
at liberty to do so ; but if they could not, 
not, — then an equitable proportion of each dig 
which every estate must contribute either in i 
land,) should be allotted to the direct support of 
under such general rules as government might 
A thousand experiments at once in progres 
different circumstances, — a thousand distri( 
their several energies, no longer dissipated 
area of Ireland at large, but concentrated wit 
own limits — the efforts of every locality conve 
one point, and their lights collected into o 
would soon fuse and evaporate every difficulty ' 
out the land. 

An expence for arterial drainage would no 
in many districts necessary. But this is an 
ment in which several districts might joii 
would materially assist in the employment of t 
for which government aid may or might be 1 
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i m ^btioiliakUj taimn to lejNiy the advanees many 
tover. 

im, it may be asked, — ^bow can the poor be re- 
iwEkd houaed f 

^ioone, xemovak to qnneoessary distances would 
Idided. Bailways would already facilitate sudi 
It ones as might be necessary. In the greater 
im d eases^ there need be no removal. Tempo- 
bntit such as railway-labourers use^ might await 
■Bore for better buildings^ and be, in the mean 
>«t least as good as Irish cabins formerly where. 
JNibt th^re are difficulties, and no great work was 
iriiieved without. But if you would estimate the 
pltiea at their real value, compare the ezpence and 

tof such an emigration as this, with the expence 
nblie ot an em^ration across the Atlantic, large 
1^ to depopulate effectually. There are here no 
!s to clear : the land is ready. Remember that 
jporeserve your blood and bone and sinew and 
Vty at home, instead of contributing them to the 
less of a foreign state.* Recollect that you will 
Uie hearty co-operation of the people, and may 
the long days of summer. Compare moreover 
ifficulties, with the work to be achieved, the re- 
ation of a whole people. 

fc when you have removed and distributed the 

we these observations were written, Ireland has been suffering a 
m of the worse kind, by the forced emigration of her best sons. 
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people^ it will be said that in many cases advano 
seed and implements would be required. 

It is true. But advances only. Give the 
occupier a proper tenure ; and his success and 
re-payment is not doubtful. Your assistance will 
you a right to insist on the discontinuance, b^ 
certain limits, of precarious crops, like the poll 
You will soon have a superabundant supply ot t 
not from the Baltic or the Black Sea, but from 
own Irish soil. 

Many districts would soon be able to employ i 
than their own proportion of hands. They would 
relieve others, without necessarily disturbing 
chargeability of the poor man to his original distri 

But the Irish poor-law has not only failed by re 
of its own inadequate provisions, but because d 
measures of a different kind, which accompanie 
followed it. 

Under any system it is proposed to burthen 
land with the support of the poor. That burthi 
borne for the sake of the public at large. On 
public at large, that burthen ought, as far as post 
to fall. 

It is equally unjust and impolitic to expose 
land-owner thus burthened, or deprived of portioi 
his estate, to an unfair competition with foreign gro^ 
who are subject to no such burthens or losses. 1 
unnecessary — for the land of Ireland, when but mc 
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eultivated^ iv«u produee an enormoiu saperfluity. 
adng fonsigii eom^ there is no injustice to the 
t, whom the land will have relieved of so heavy 
tlieD. 

ift Lriah poor-law has fiedledfor another reason also, 
pi ia not in the cities and towns of Ireland the 
l^fment which there ought to be, and might be, 
kader a different system will be.^ 

lienee is Ireland^s salvation to come f 

iSBi a parliament f From a popidar assembly, 

kdiorlrishf 

Ipp 1 ' perorating ' members, ' wind-bags of parlia- 

|iiy eloquence' as Mr. Carlyle calls them, are 

ihJMniours« A popular assembly is a leinslative 

Udtt for or^ occaBions; Ld long debates 

|Dod for this reason — ^that the more the members 

i^the less they do. But the just and clear views, 

mfettered and decisive action of a single mind, 

kmake or save a nation. 

Ins, Peter the Great laid the deep and strong 

iations of modem Bussia. So Napoleon brought 

ew order and enlightened legislation of modem 

9d out of the chaos of the Revolution. 

bo laid the foundation of Anglo Saxon greatness ? 

ipopular assembly, but Boyal Alfred. Not the 

Imal that his incessant and self-sacrificing labors 

prosecuted in a palace that we should call a 

* See observations on this subject,— inM. 
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hovel. We are told that the wind and drafts^ 
whistled through^ made his candles gutter ; so 
he was obliged to read and write by a horn lant 
There in gloom, and pain^ and sickness^ sat the hf 
gas of the Great Anglo Saxon race. The legid 
of a thousand years. Illustrious man ! before w] 
the pageantry of all the potentates^ and the eloqii 
of all the parliaments of Europe shrink into insi; 
ficance. 

What would an Irish Alfred now say to poor 
organized Ireland ? To its millions of acres of m 
but cultivable land. To its ruined commerce 
manufactures. To its people crying for work, 
idle and starving. Some flying for their lives i 
their native country. Others shut up in workho 
to be really put to death. To its aristocracy 
gentry plundered and beggared. What would he 
to counsellors, who should try and persuade him 
active and instant measures would infringe some 
alone or free- trade theory. That this frightful 
universal ruin was therefore the inevitable conditio 
the most fertile of all lands. 

We know not what he would say, Peradventur 
might think there was no more time for saying. 
we know that he would act : act instantly, act in « 
of all obstacles, act effectually, and change at < 
and for ever the whole state of the country. 

When are we to see this Irish Alfred ? 

When Queen, Lords and Commons shall consei 
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, for a seBBon, some dictator for Ireland nitti legia- 

: power. He must be a uian of rank and wealth, 

BEempt him from envy and distrust— of tried in- 

— of experieoce in public business- — of Judg- 

t that has towered above the miat of those theories, 

L have lately arisen to blind rulers, as well as 

Almighty seDd him, speed bim, and hasten his 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" The currency should vary, as it wovid vary, i 

were entirely metoMic/' 

Here we have the principle of the Act of 1844. 

Here also we have the old fallacy, that a nat 
state of things is necessarily good ; that it is to be 
tated^ not to be corrected and improved. 

Men talk glibly of variations in the currency, 
reflect on the awful extent^ to which such chai 
affect the prosperity of all ranks. The labourer, 
pauper, and the beggar, are as much interested in 
currency-question, as the manufacturer, the si 
keeper, or the great proprietor of land or funds, 
even more. 

Alterations in the amount and value of the cirei 
ing medium, are at best, transfers of property — gigi 
robberies— they are often much worse; they im 
wanton destruction of immense property, and stopi 
of industry. The standard of value should be to 1 
and immutable as human art can make it. The 
of 1844 makes it variable as the wind. 

The cure provided by the Act of 1844, for an ad^ 
balance of trade, and for every export, or tendenc 
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apoft 0f U» |»«v«vw i 1^ is a dimination of the 
riie in its val ie--ft fiJl in the price of all 
ftarftil injnry tc all the indngtrioiu elaates. 
arill,' aaya the law-giver^ first ' take no precaution 
against an adve balance of trade. Sach 
IS I consider pni le. Nezt^ when the adverse 
oomes to be felt, I -will take no measures to 
its pressure, but yon shril feel all its conse- 
just as if the currency were entirely metallic^ 
is the natural state of things, and therefore must 
^:goodone/ 

us see what the old system was, and how it 
., and next how the new system has acted, and 
^.sat- 
is an intimate connection between a currency 
safe and invariable, and the protective system, 
the old system of protection, imports were sys- 
ly controlled by import duties, exports were 
tthe most part free. There was therefore a constant 
icy in exports to exceed imports — a constant 
icy in the balance of trade to be in favour of this 
You might consequently, on* extraordinary 
ms, (as in the event of a bad harvest necessitating 
lordinary import of grain and export of bullion,) 
allow the money-market to be relieved by an ex- 
inary issue of notes, securely depending on the 
ite balance of trade, which in the long run, must, 
^quence of your artificial tariff, be in favour of 
country. What you expected always eventually 
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happened; the balance of trade brought the 
back. The issue of notes was then^ in easier tirne^ 
contracted to its safe and ordinary amount. Toii 
passed through the crisis with little or no alteration 18 
the value of money. When the bullion went am^ 
notes^ by supplying its place^ broke the shock Mj 
credit ; when bullion returned^ the withdrawal of ilioi(j 
notes still preserved the equilibrium. The paper pofi 
tion of the currency^ over and above its other adyid 
tages^ was then an ingenious contrivance in the naMi 
of a spring or elastic band^ which^ enabling you safely l| 
expand the currency in times of distress^ and to contrail 
it again in times of prosperity^ thus equalized ami 
averaged the tension. Lord Ashburton has shewn hoi 
the currency often was relaxed in periods of 
pressure, with perfect safety. And this 
relaxation in times of difficulty was the ordinary 
of proceeding, long before the Bank Restriction 
Its advantage was well understood even as early as 
beginning of the last century. Addison, writing 
the time of Queen Anne, says, "When the b 
leaves us, we make credit supply its place.^' 
was in the paper currency a union of convertibility 
elasticity. There was a compensatory and self-adj 
action which artificially secured uniformity of 
and made a mixed currency, partly metallic, 
paper, a much better and more invariable standard 
value than a mere metallic currency could possil^ 
have been. 
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I Now let US see what the new system ifi. 

Ih the first place, the balance of trade is on principle 

pored and neglected. Yet it is clear that variations 
e rate of exchange can never do more than cor- 

tl slight differences. That if a large and unfavour- 
e balance arise from a permanent cause, it must 
te corrected by payments in bullion,* If there ia a 
Wance to pay, it must be paid either in the precious 
Mtals, or by a sale to foreigners of English securitiee, 
tMcli in the long run is stiil a payment, though a 
poatponed payment, in the precious metals. It must, 
U it nlways has been, and will be, paid at last in the 
precious metals. 

You can now no longer rely on an average favour- 
<Ue balance of trade ; there may not only be (as there 
Irill certainly be) periodical drains of the precious 

tala, but there may be a perennial stream running 

t| and not as formerly, a perennial stream running in. 

How is it now proposed to meet the drain when the 

y begins to be felt ? 
Fot as before, by supplying the void with notes. 
t is DO longer consistent with the preservation of a 
fetallic basis to the currency. For we are told, and 
rely told, that if new notes were issued as fast as gold 
tnt out, the drain of gold would be continually going 
B, till all the gold bad left the kingdom, and another 
^k Restriction Act would be inevitable. 
i>No, it is to be stopped violently by a diminution in 

• Mr. Mill adiaita lbi>, Vol. 1. p. l«. 
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the quantity^ and consequent rise in the yalne, of tl 
whole currency^ just as if it were entirely metaUi 
No notes are to be issued in place of the gold thi 
goes out. Nay^ the law may even contract the note 
as the gold goes out. Prices of every thing are ii 
fall. The industrious classes are to see their propert^j 
thus taken from them^ and their debts and incam; 
brances thus really augmented ; industry is to be ptiij 
lyzed^ trade stopped^ and the pressure of the pi 
burthens indefinitely aggravated, while the trans 
of the empire are being dwarfed and stunted to fit i 
short allowance of the circulating medium of 
civilized world. 

Then it is said^ prices will be effectually beaten 
and so at length imports will be checked, exports 
moted, and an adverse balance of trade nai 
redressed. Never mind, though this desirable 
necessary result should be produced by the diminat 
or cessation of the ordinary operations of industry 
commerce, and the bankruptcy of otherwise soh 
houses. 

But has it been duly considered what the cum 
the medium of payment, the real money of the Ui 
Kingdom really is ? 

How are payments in fact made ? 

First, in coin — in gold, silver, and copper. 

Secondly, in Bank notes payable to bearer 0| 
demand. 
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But these first two species of money only carry on 

retail or small dealinga of the kingdom. 

'hirdly, in Bankers' Checks, alao payable to bearer 

demand. Bankers' checks are transferable by mere 

[very. They possess the qualities of money. As in 

: case of money and bank-notes, honest acquisition 

ifers title. The payment not only of large, but of 

)U amounts in Bankers' checks, is enormous and 

deniable. Checks not being subject to stamps, no 

ms exist of ascertaining their amount. 

fourthly, in Bills of Exchange. The returns from 

! Staoip Office of money received for bill-stamps, 

I not shew the exact aggregate value. But it is 

te cl^ar from the amount of stamps issued, that the 

te Inland bills of exchange issued and circulated 

the United Kingdom, in a year of ordinary pros- 

ity, amount to many hundred millions sterling.* 

I Lastly, payments are made in money of account. 

Bf money of account is meant transfers in traders' 

Snd bankers' books. Formerly, in some trading cities, 

*B in Amsterdam, Genoa, Venice, and Hamburgh, this 

money of account being payable in imaginary new and 

|erfect coin of the state, and not in the mixed, worn, 

W clipped coin of the actual circulation, bore an agio, 

premium, and was called^ as it really was, bank 

\ey. If such money as this existed here only in 

• Foreign bills drawn abroad but circulating here, a!i not intluded in 
IB ; for they nre not subject to alanips. Their aggregate! tbIui- 
■ te very great. 
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bankers^ books^ it would stilly though of no more 
than so much coin, be not improperly termed 
money. But money of this description exists 
only in bankers' books, but in the books of mere 
and others. It has therefore been called, and n( 
aptly, money of account. 

This is the money in which the largest of all 
ments are made, and in which great payment 
most frequently made. The spread of banks ove 
kingdom, and the improved modes of communics 
especially by Railway, give every day an increased 
culation to this money of account, and economize 
supersede the use of coin and bank-notes in payi 
of any considerable amount. The same sovereign 
circulates in London in the morning, in York i 
afternoon, and does as much work as four or five 
reigns would have done twenty years ago. 

These are the various sorts of money, in moder 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

It will be seen at a glance how insignificac 
aggregate amount of coin and notes is, compared 
the aggregate amount of bankers* checks, bil 
exchange, and money of account. 

But then the qauntity and value of these cl 
bills, and money of account, depend entirely oi 
quantity and value of the coin and notes. Din 
the quantity of coin and notes by five per cent, 
you may augment the exchangeable value of tl 
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siduGj even of the coin and notes, by twenty or fifty 

per cent. Toach the coin and notes, the other and 

eater currency shrinks at once, like the senaitive 

rat. 

And no one can tell the proportion in which, when 
rtail the lesser currency, the greater is actually 
ed ; in some instancea it may be in a less pro- 
1, but in many instances a far greater proportion. 
■The enhancement in value of the greater currency is 
proportional, but who can tell or conjecture what the 
diminution in quantily is ? 

The whole currency of all sorts may not inaptly be 
compared to radii diverging from the centre of a circle 
lo a portion of its circumference. Contract or draw 
doser together these radii never so little ; and though, 
near the point of convergence, you lessen but insensi- 
bly the apace they occupy ; yet, at the circumference, 
that space is marvellously diminished. Or if the 
I reader will pardon a more popular illustration : — The 
nurency is like an expanded fan. Contract the bones 
iDf the handle near the joint but a little, and the es- 
putded gauze, silk or feathers, double up and vanish. 
■Contract the coin and notes by tive millions, and you 
may be contracting the greater currency, the suste- 
nance of trade and labour, by fifty millions, or more. 
It is mere matter of conjecturn. Apprehension or 
{panic, which your measures are sure to create, may 
jderBnge all calculations. 
^[d the Autumn of 1847, a diminution in the quan- 
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tity of the lesser currency actually diminished i 
quantity of the greater by much more than a prop 
tionate amount. As in other commodities, so 
money^ actual exchangeable value depends not oi 
on the trucy but on the erroneous judgments, or e^ 
feelings, of the public. The predictions of philosophc 
who teach from their closets that these thmgs alwi 
depend on certain general laws^ will, in actual expc 
ence, be found strangely wide of the mark. 

We see, therefore, how cruel and barbarous must 
the operation of the Act of 1844, on a country ^ 
debts and engagements such as ours. 

This is now, unfortunately, no longer matter of j 
phecy, but of actual experience. 

The Act operated for the first time in the auta 
of 1847. And it is not too much to say that si 
commercial distress and ruin was never seen in E 
land before. How far further it might have proceed 
if government had not been compelled to annou 
their interference, no man can predict. 

Nor let it be pretended that the mischief was in 
crisis itself, and not in the law. The first answer 
that as soon as it was announced that the Act wc 
be suspended, the mischief abated; though the 
never was really suspended at all. If governn 
had adopted that course earlier, many a merchant-pr 
now ruined, would have been saved. Next, the i 
opposite authorities agree in attributing the misc 
to the Act of Parliament, and to that alone. I 
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bbiirton declared that the ifflportatiana, large as 
essarily were, were not more than, under a i 
igerueDt of the currency, tte country could have 
fly borne. Mr. Mill aays, " the crisis of 1847 wan 
l^at sort, which the provisions of the Act h&d not 
i smallest tendency to avert, and when the crisis 
he, the mercantile difficulties were probably doubted 
its existence." * 

And why was the industry of the country subjected 
tbis horrible torture ? That an adverse balance of 
might be corrected by the natural How of the 
ua metals. That a theoiy might be carried out. 
fain did men, grow grey in business, remonstrate 
inst the measure three years before. It was carried 
mtemptuous defiance of their warnings. 
IFhich is best, the old method of prevention or 
a^ation, of an adverse balance, or the new measure 
Hire ? 

We shall see what other measure of cure will be tried 

In the meantime we are preparing for a renewal of 
(Crisis. The imports now greatly and permanently 
Bed the exports. A nation that intends to secure 
■dverse balance, to be paid at some time or other, 
Jit to tax its exports, and let its imports come in 
This is exactly what we now do by our one-sided 
trade, with this disadvantage : it is not we bnt 
■ PrinciploB of Political Economy, Vol. 11. p. 21. 
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the foreigner who taxes our exports when they com 
imports into his country ; instead of taking the ta] 
our exports ourselves, we give it to the foreigner, 
take the disadvantage of the adverse balance ; he ti 
the revenue. 

At present, owing to the troubles that have reoe 
afflicted Europe, an enormous influx of moveable caj 
from all parts of the continent, seeking a secure, 
temporary investment in this country, has at onceji 
poned the day of reckoning and accumulated 
arrears. As before, men of experience warn, but 
warning is not only unheeded, but ridiculed. ' If 
will not hear reason/ says Dr. Franklin, 'she 
surely rap your knuckles.' 

Let peace and order be once permanently rest 
abroad, let our absentees return to their usual hai 
and property go back to its usual investments, and 
balance, the tribute, will, ere long be demanded, 
universal distress accompanying the repayment is 
and probably at no distant day, to be witnessed. 

Nor let us flatter ourselves that the value will m 
sarily return again of itself, and that we shall suffe 
permanent impoverishment. 

Few subjects are so intricate as the distributic 
the precious metals among the countries of the w< 
Many considerations are overlooked by those who 
phecy that the evil will work its own cure. I 
Hume says that a progressive increase in the qua; 
of the precious metals, and their declining value ii 
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onntry, is favourable Co a progressive increase of in- 
lutry. And no doubt tbat is so. A atream therefore 
f the precious metals poured into a country, produces 
:t8 exactly the converse of the effects which its 
btliction produces in the country which it is leaving, 
fertilizing stream, in the country to which it goes, 
limalates industry, multiplies transactions, creates its 
rn demand, and counteracts its tendency to return. 
nr industry is crippled, our neighbour's is augmented, 
i permanently need the bullion less, he permanently 
seds it more. 

But in the mean time what is already at this moment 
ling on? 

Money, even in the face of great discoveries of the 
ccione metals, is rising in value. Property of all 
nds, is declining in money value — in price. Shares 
1 railways and other undertakings, corn, manufactured 
nods and colonial produce, have sunk, or are sinking 
in price,* Industry languishes. 

Men in trade find their means of payment less. They 

e embarrBBsed. 

The taxes remain the same nominally, but not really. 

he fund-holder and every public servant receives every 
more and more. We have financial reformers 

ixious to curtail the public expenditure even at the risk 
the public safety. Yet they have so managed mat- 
I, that the tax-eater, receiving the same nominal sum, 

• What would they liave sunk to, without Califomin ? 
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really devours almost as much again of the natumd 
substance^ as ever he did before. 

The funds keep up^ for there is little profitable em- 
ployment for capital. And the interest which the fandb 
pay partakes in the augmented value of money. 

To confound a low rate of interest with a low vatof 
of money, is a very common mistake. The r<U$ % 
interest might remain as low as it is now, if twice th 
quantity of gold were put into the sovereign, and ib 
value of money thereby doubled. For the interei 
would in that case, be as much augmented in value a 
the principal. 

A low rate of interest is consistent, and often eo 
incident, with a high exchangeable value of money, an 
a high rate of interest with a low exchangeable vala 
of money. 

Thus of late the value of money, measured in otbf 
commodities, has been high. Its purchasing pow< 
has been, and is very great. But the rate of interei 
has nevertheless, at the same time been very lof 
Good bills are discounted at 2 per cent per annuo 
On the other hand, during the war, when the cm 
rency was notoriously depreciated, the value of mon« 
measured in other commodities was very low. I 
purchasing power was then very small. But the ra* 
of interest was then very high. The discount of tl 
best bills was 5 per cent, and would have been rao 
had the law allowed it. 
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i therefore in the inaceorate language of City 

in NewapaperSf we read of the plenty of 

yt the hw value of money, or that money is 

hat merely meana that very little ean be made 

quite consistent with this intelligence^ that by 
exchangeable value of money, the price of com* 
s is injuriously depressed, that the profits of 
re low^ and the pressure of the taxes un&irly 
ted. The announcement may betoken or 

anythbg bat prosperity.* 
t are the circumstances on which the rate of 

depends is a point on which political econo- 
re not entirely agreed. Most of them however, 
ie with Adam Smith that it is regulated by the 

t may well be, that a sudden increcue of the relative quantity of 
ii down for a time the rate of interest And that a sudden de- 
ts relative quantity, raises for a time, the rate of interest. But 
te will be transient. Eventually the larger relative quantity 
in the first case, will in the aggregate be worth no more ; and 
ar relative quantity in the second case, will in the aggregate be 
less, than the original aggregate quantity of money was before 
eiation. The ultimate and permanent effect will be felt in 
t in the rate of interest. 

I assumes that the goodness of credit, public and private, remains 
Of course where from any cause credit is affected, another 
liters into the calculation of interest : — viz., the degree of risk. 
Mily the real risk, but the apprehended risk. Where the fears 
Uic exaggerate the apprehended risk, we say there is a panic. 
nay temporarily raise the rate of interest to any conceivable 
A rise in the value of money often increases real risk. A 
Beans of payment may be, and often are, destroyed by unexpected 
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current rate of profit,— that most will be givi 
money, where most can be made of it. Hence t 
the value of gold in London and its value it 
York, or Sidney, are at this moment nearly ali] 
rate of interest is higher in New York, and high 
in Sidney, because the profits of trade are grei 
America than in England, and greater still in Aui 
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CHAPTER JYIU. 



" It is prepo^trmu to intafen wUh a man's 
ntanagement o/hia oum property." 

Tbai land may be freely bonglit and aold, the lefpi- 
latore has from time to time paned muif atatatea of 
mortmaiD. With the aame view, the Conrts of Law 
biv« abolished all indestraotible entaila, and have 
Aestroyed perpeCuitiefl. by prohibiting aetUements of 
property which vonld endon beyond a life or lives io 
bntg. 

Bat such is the imperfection of human affairs, that 
we mischief is scarcely eradicated, when another 
iprbgB up. A new sort of mortmain has of late pre- 
sented itaclf, in the shape of incumbered estates. An 
nil of porteDtons magnitude, not only impeding the 
nie of land, but preventing its cultivatioD: making 
Hu most important and productive of all labour im- 
ible, and smiting large portions of England, and 
half of Ireland, with an artificial, but invincible 
nfecundity. 

Owners of laud have, from generation to generation, 
been left at liberty to manage, charge and settle their 
lands as they thought fit. The Uw has interfered no 
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further, than to prevent entails, perpetnities, and 
alienation in mortmain. The laisserfaire system bar 
had full swing. Proprietors have done as they would 
with their own. No enlightened and provident leg* 
lation has looked forward to the interest of the pablid 
Nay, there is at this moment nothing to prevent 
proprietor of half a county from indulging his 
by ejecting the occupiers, dismissing the inhabit 
and laying it down as a forest or deer-walk, 
chimerical apprehension : the thing has been dons- 
Scotland over and over again, and recently, to a 
great and most pernicious extent. This is only a 
mode of doing that which is accomplished 
and circuitously by allowing the title to an estate 
become such an entangled and trackless wilderness f 
charges, judgments, and mortgages, that a sale iA vk 
portion of the land, and the proper cultivation of auj 
of it, becomes impossible. 

The evil is gigantic, and the remedy proportionaUy 
difficult. 

Among others, these suggestions appear to deserve 
consideration. 

(1.) No judgment should hereafter bind the lan4 
except from the time of actual seizure by the sheriff. 

(2.) Mortgages and charges of every kind shonli 
be made apportionable without the consent of the in 
cumbrancer. 

At present, if an estate is charged or mortgaged, tl 
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ife nMBiWwwd w«»||ui on efttj acre* No portion 
i jie loU hy ptjing or leeiiring its fair proportion 
ftie inenmbranoe. Caaes often hqipen in which an 
HBT of ineombered land desires to sell a portion of 
iliad. It ia his interest to sell. It is the interest 
anxioiia pordbaser to bay. It is, above all^ the 
(tf the pnblic that the sale should take place, 
sale cannot now be eflfoeted without the eon- 
^bt mortgagee or incnmbranoeri and very often 
hpll^ consult. An owner should be invested 
of selling any portion of his estate, not- 
incnmbrances. The fair proportion of 
chargeable on the part proposed to be 
be subject to a calculation. The amount 
money for which no valid discharge can be 
1, should be paid into the Bank of England, or in* 
in the funds.* A public officer, practically con- 
t with titles and legal business, should supervise 
hd approve the transaction. If litigation be neces- 
jij, it may take place ; but the purchase-money lying 
t interest, and not the land, will be the subject of it. 

* The great objection to this is the fluctuating price of consols and 
iv stocks. But it would be easy to make arrangements, whereby the 
fiMc or the Bank should take the purchase money, and repay it without 
a«rgain on the principal, and with interest calculated to a day. The 
iMee of gain is often about equal to the risk of loss. If there be any 
tnaee, the rate of interest might compensate. The public or the 
||ik would thus to a small extent open, as it were, an insurance office 
Ur terms against decline in the funds. The certainty of receiying not 
If the whole principal, but even fractions of interest would be a very 
■t adTantage to persons interested in such investments. 
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The purchaser should then have by Act of Pari 
a new, clear^ indefeasible fee-simple^ unassailable 
any objection^ except that of fraud. 

(3.) Mortgagees and other incumbrancers 
always have a power of sale^ and a power to sell 
tions of an estate. 

Mortgages with powers of sale, are of com] 
recent introduction. And one reason why Irish 
property is more encumbered than English, is, 
mortgages with powers of sale have been more unc 
mon in Ireland. 

(4.) The time of limitation mighty with great adf 
tage^ be shortened. 

A man who is sui juris, and has slept on his 
for ten years^ might safely be barred. 

Possibly occasional statutes of limitation might 
passed, with provisions for public notice^ that in a 
shorter period, all claims which have already exiataf| 
some years, will, if not enforced^ be extinguished. 

(5.) There should be a general register of titkii 
showing at a glance, every incumbrance on (every estate. 
England is almost the only civilized comntrj where 
such a register does not exist. It would solon* shortea 
and simplify searches, abstracts, and convelyanoes. Thii 
is not the place to discuss the argunJlents for and 

* I fear this word ' soon * is not correcHt 
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It it. Suffice it to tay^ that the greater part of 
MMt eminent real-property lawyers approve itj 
heir professional skill might safely be relied on 
m a nearly perfect system* 

ere are other interpositions in the management 
si property^ which experience has shewn to be 
aary. 

) The law ought to interpose in contracts between 
ord and tenant. At present the contract usually 
I is for the advantage of neither. But the public 
) greatest sufferer. Much of the imperfect culti- 
Q of the land is due to this neglect of public in- 
k.* 

•) Non-cultivation^ or even improper or imperfect 
ration should with proper guards and regulations^ 
ground of forfeiture — of escheat to the public, 
ight a millionaire to be at liberty to abolish the 
$hed fields^ and pull down the homesteads in 
a county^ and convert them into a waste^ for his 
inre or caprice ? 

re all the proceedings in the north of Scotland 
tstent with sound national policy ? 
ight an an Irish landlord^ like the dog in the man- 
to own land of which he can make no use at all^ 
n which thousands of his fellow-countrymen might 
nd be happy ? At present this is not his own fault. 

* See ante. 
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But a state of things might be introduced in Irdand^ 
which would either correct it^ or make its continm 
really his own fault. And then its continuance woi 
be a ground of forfeiture without injustice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Free-trade is good for Ireland." 

HBN the corn-laws were under discussion in 1846, 
w&B predicted that the withdrawal of protection 

ould be (as it now clearly is) a blow yet more sev 
& fatal to Irish, than to English agricultui'e. 
England had manufactures, shipping, and trade, as 
ell as agriculture. Ireland had none of these, she 
td only ftgriculture. But then she had the supply 
' her own market, of the English market, and, to a 
reat estent, of the West Indian market also, with 
teat, oats, pigs, bacon, lard, and other provisions. 
The time to smite effectually the only industry of 
eland was well chosen. Irish land was deprived of 
otection, at the very crisis when it was, for the first 

me and suddenly, burtbened with the support of all 
poor of Ireland, by far tbe moat wretched and 

amerous in Europe, We were encouraged to hope 
it the Irish poor would, some how or other, live 

I imported Indian com ; that a jiation, as it has 
en well expressed, would be fed on an exotic. 
Such are the benefits which free-trade has already 

afeired on Ireland's agriculture .' 
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And lest it should be said that the ill effects resi 
from the sudden adoption of free-trade in agrica 
produce^ will disappear in a course of years^ it m; 
as well to remember that free-trade with Englan 
manufactures^ has existed a long time. 

Let us therefore see what free-trade has done fo 
land's manufactures. 

For near half a century, Ireland has had perl 
free-trade with the richest country in the world. ^ 
has that free-trade done for her ? 

She has now no employment for her teeming { 
lation, except upon the land. She ought to have 
and might easily have had, other and various em 
ment, and plenty of it. Are we to believe the call 
that the Irish are lazy and won't work ? Is 
human nature different from other human nat 
Are not the most laborious of all laborers in Lo 
and New York, Irishmen ? Are Irishmen inferi 
imderstanding ? We Englishmen, who have perso 
known Irishmen in the army, at the bar, in the ch 
know that there is no better head than a discip 
Irish one.* But in all these cases, that mast 
industry, the stomach, has been well satisfied. 

Let an Englishman exchange his bread, and 
and beef, and mutton, — for no breakfast, for a 
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The minds and bodies of the Irish people,** says Sir John 
Attorney General to King James Ist, '* are endued with eztrao 
abilities of nature/* 
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libefiy of cxportm^ tBarmnfc connnoditKi md 
ufMStores wherever tbcj plcucd, ezeept to eoun- 
I at war with their own prinee or state ; yet this 
3^, by the snperioiity of mere power, is refused 

• in the most momentous parts of eommeree.^ 

r masculine common sense of this great writer 
B in a hundred phu»s the importation of English 
JM^tores^ and the consequent absence of Irish ones, 
plague and curse of Ireland, 
ae cause of a country's thriving/' he says, " is 
industry of the people in working up all their 
re commodities to the last."— Another : '^The 
eniency of safe ports and havens to carry out 

* own goods as much manufactured, and bring in 
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^^ those of others as little manufactured * as th 
" ture of mutual commerce will allow." Anol 
" The disposition of the people of the country to 
" their own manufactures, and import as few clc 
" furniture 9 food^ or drink as they possibly can 
^^ conveniently without" 

But he adds : *' both sexes in Ireland^ especiall; 
women^ despise and abhor to wear any of their 
manufactures^ even those which are better made 
" in other countries. I would be glad/^ says hcj 
know by what secret method it is^ that we a 
grow a rich and flourishing people. The only 
" worth mentioning, is the linen of the north, 
" some butter from Cork." " If/' says he, " t 
"flourish, it must be against every law ofnatun 
" reason, like the thorn at Glastonbury, which 
" soms in the midst of winter J" 

All will now at length allow, that the old En 
policy of preventing or destroying Irish manufacti 
industry was not only monstrously cruel and ui 
but highly disadvantageous to England as well at 
land, inflicting as it did on Ireland the curse of ii 
rate pauperism and mendicancy. But the mischic 
been done. It cannot be undone, by merely rem 
restrictions on Irish industry. This will only 
petuate the evil. Trade has always a tendency t 
in the same channel. English manufactures, foi 

* Dean Swift^s notions were like those expounded in C 
IV. and V. 
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jealous system of protection, and therefore now 
ne the first in the world, permeating every Irish 
^, where there is a penuy to spend, wiU effectually 
e and smother any infant Trish manufactures, 
ry has produced discontent, insubordination, in- 
■ity- Now, neither Irish nor English manufactur- 
industry will flourish on Irish ground, without 
: temporary, but extraordinary inducement, as a 
wnsation for the extraordinary and accidental dis- 
Qtages to which it would be subjected. The des- 
,ion of Irish industry by the ancient selfish Bng- 
policy is not only a case for repentance, but for 
tution. Lite other sinners, we are very willing 
nfcBs that we have done wrong ; ready even to pro- 

that we will do so no more. But a proposal for 
[Knsation, a proposal that we should give any Irish 
stry, or even any English industry on Irish ground, 
rtial and temporary protection and advantage, so 
I place Ireland, as nearly as we can, in the same 
: as if she had always been fairly treated, as an 
[ral part of the empire, — a proposal to make up for 

deliaquenciea, and really restore industry to its 
ral channels — I say such a proposal, just and 
ral as it is, would, at present, he received in Eag- 

with shouts of derision. 

it, at length, it wiU be seen that by merely leaving 
jB alone, although yoa make Ireland an integral 
on of the British territory, you are but perpetita- 

tbe old injustice. She will certably not make 
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her cloths, her silk and cotton goods^ her hat^^ 
leather, her shoes, her ploughs, her spades, her k^ 
her steam-engines ; for it is cheaper to buy every ^ 
of them from England ready made. But she has ^ 
the means to buy to any great extent. She wiU ^ 
tinue to do as she always has done. She will 
without. She will be ragged and wretched as ever. 

But INVERT YOUR ANCIENT POLICY. Give 1 
artificial, but temporary , stimulus of moderate pro! 
tion even against England to a few branches of h 
industry. Consider how you created your own m 
ufacturing industry. See how every European Id 
dom has done the same. Reflect for a moment t 
you are but doing what a native and independ 
Irish parliament would be sure to do. Native inc 
try, native manufactures, will, in Ireland, as elsewh 
be the necessary and certain result. 

The protective policy between Ireland and Engl 
need be but partial and temporary. We have 8 
that it is a mistake in political economists, when t 
assert that capital comes from saving only. A i 
field opened to profitable Irish enterprize, Irish c 
tal will start up in masses. Moreover, English cap 
on Irish ground, employing cheap Irish labour, temj 
and stimulated by a temporary advantage for sevei 
ten years in the Irish market, will soon be able to c 
pete in Ireland with English manufactures. Nj 
Irish industry will strike deep root, and extend wic 
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of lib and pfoperty will follow, or rather, 

indnatrj . Noble rivers, unequalled ports 

Mmn, large eities, and now, eyen railways, 

\i abofe all, politieal tnmquillity, invite to this 

det of justice and sound policy. 

manufiEustures might be selected, as Ireland 

in the judgment of well-informed men, be deemed 

for. 

amount of protection to be accorded, need only 

rtneii as will countervail the temptation to employ 

in England, rather t|han in Ireland ; as will 

any risk, real or imaginary ; as will amount 

temporary premium of insurance. In short, it 

be as much as would place Ireland, not on a 

ig and pretended level, as now, but on a true 

actual level with England. It should be no more 

is absolutely necessary for this just purpose, and 

no longer than the necessity continues; which 

would be very short. 

"In the course of a few years, daring which our 

cer sister shall have received this temporary assis- 

custom-house barriers (as between the two 

)ns) may be again thrown down, and then, and not 

then, will there be, not a nominal, but a real union, 

ro nations, standing on really equal ground, emu- 

Lg and assisting one another ; both equally indus- 

\, prosperous, and powerful. Then, and not till 

,^ will the union be as intimate and inviolable, as 

reen England and Scotland. 

K 2 
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England^s gain in the result cannot be calculab 
But she will be no loser even in the process. T 
wealth that native manufactures will at once pour io 
Ireland's lap will not be abstracted from Englaii 
but created in Ireland. So far from being a won 
customer to England^ for those articles to which tl 
protection shall not extend^ she will be a better^ eve 
during the interval of protection. Now she camx 
buy, — then she will be able. Now she is in the reccij 
of alms, then she will have the means of earning bl 
bread. I speak of the commercial policy, the ma 
sordid and immediate pecuniary advantage of sadi 
course. But there are nobler and more generous mc 
tives which will actuate Englishmen, if they can be cSl 
enchanted of their theories, and brought to see th 
such a policy would be really beneficial to Ireland. 

It is true, this policy is the very opposite of an 
that has yet been tried. Yes, and it will have effisd 
the very opposite of any that have yet been produeei 
Our late and present policy have produced, and « 
producing, poverty, misery, discontent, disaffection 
the opposite policy will produce wealth, comfort, gfl 
titude, and loyalty. 

There is no novelty or strangeness, in this suggs 
tion of partial and temporary protection of infant Iiil 
manufactures even against England. Enlightened ai 
impartial foreigners have made it before. For examfl 
the Baron Dupin, in France, and Mr. Webster in t 
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JStatei. jf AoMriety hsfe given it u their opinion, 
litde good it to be eipected without it, from any 
of British legislation for Ireland. 
f, we have more than theory or authority to 
us. We have in the past history of Ireland her- 
wtnal experience both of the advantage of protect- 
Iiish mannfactores against English, and of the 
attending the withdrawal of protection. 

the Union Irish protecting duties existed on 
TBngjfiih mannfiMStui Among others there was 
on English woolla . A duty on English cali- 
and mnsUns so high as to be nearly prohibitory. 
on English silk. There were duties on English 
yarn, cotton twist, and cotton manufactured 



Act of Union continued the duties on woollens 
several other articles for twenty years. It con- 
the high duties on calicoes and muslins till 
They were then to be gradually reduced till 
should fall to 10 per cent in 1816 and to nothing 
18S1. The duties on cotton yam, and cotton twisty 
continued till 1808^ and were then to be gradu- 
reduced to nothing in 1816. The linen trade was 
d by a parliamentary grant withdrawn in 1826. 
^ Jfow see the effects, first, of protection, and next^ 
iit8 withdrawal, or rather a specimen of the effects.* 

Jft has been stated by Dublin Tradesmen, acquainted with the facts 
^1800, they bad 91 Master Woollen Manufsicturers, employing 4918 
In 1840, the Master Manufacturers were 12, the hands 602. 
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Before the Union there were under protection, I 
woollen mannfectnres, Irish carpet mannfactores^ I 

Master Woolcomben in 1900, wen 30— the hands 230. In 1 
Masters 5— hands 66. 

Caq»et Mana&ctnren— In 1800, Masters 13— hands 720l— In 1 
Masters 1 — hand& 

Blanket Mana&ctnicn in Kilkenny. — In 1800, Masters 56—^ 
3000. In 1822, Masters 4*3-hands 925. 

Broad silk loom weavers in Dublin in 1800.— At work 2500 ; in 
—250. 

Calico looms in Balhriggan in 1799 in foil work, 2000. In 1841- 

Flannel looms in the County of Wicklow, in 1800—1000. In 
not one. 

In the City of Cork. 

1800. 1834. 



Braid weavers . . 


. . 1000 


40 


Worsted weavers . 


. . 2000 


90 


Hosiers .... 


. . 300 


28 


Wool-combers . . 


. . 700 


110 


Cotton weavers . . 


. . 2000 


210 


liinen check weavers 


. . 600 


none. 


spinners — bleachers— 


-calico printe 


rs — thonsands 



Cotton spinners — bleachers — calico printers — thonsands empl 
ntterly extinct. 

The linen trade protected and fostered till 1826, was not in those 
coniined to the North of Ireland. In Clonakitty, in the County of < 
£1200 a week was expended on the purchase of coarse linen webs, 8i 
as 1825. In Mayo, £111,000 were expended in purchasing the 
species of web. In 1825 the sum of two millions and a half sterling, 
expended in Ireland in the purchase of coarse unbleached home* 
webs. 

I am obliged for these specimens of the ruin of Irish industry tc 
Butt, Q.C. at the Irish Bar, who informs me that they could be very 
extended. 
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laukct maDufactureN, IrUli silk manafacturee, Irifli 

hUcu manufactures, Irish tlaDDcl inaDiil'actures, aad 

jiuli HtockJDg manufactures. These maDufacturcs are 

imothered and extinct. 

But what nugbt they to have been ? with increased 

!l(inlatioa and power of cuiisumption, with the applj- 

of steam, with improved mechanical and chemi- 

agencies I What would, and must they have been, 

for the blight of English competition ! withering 

imee both the power of producing, and the means of 

ihasing! What might they be made even now, 

oiild England, instead of blindly chasing the phantom 

cheapness, no matter of what sort, at once and 

noasly address herself to developing the unexplored 

prodigious productive power of Ireland. 

But England is, at present, spell-bound and para- 
s' by her epidemic, yet ephemeral theories. Unless 
be in conformity with her new doctrines, she will 
; listen to the most obvious measure of true policy 

B Ireland. She will support an artificial system to 
Dtain myriads of Irish poor in idleness, but will 
hear of an artificial system to marry them to 
atry. " Buy," says she, with bitter irony, to the 

rlesB Irish, " buy in the cheapest market. Don't 
for yourselves, when you can buy of me cheaper 
you can make." Accordingly, the Irish do, as all 
inB so situated needs must do, they go without. 
inmerable Irish hands, ready to labor — immeasur- 
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able quantities of Irish materials ready to be wro 
up^ — innumerable consumers^ too anxious to cons 
and to produce in return^ are^ as if by enchantn 
kept asunder. Without temporary protection^ '. 
industry is undersold, smothered, rendered imposs 
tJniversal^ hereditary^ and national idleness, povi 
and discontent, are the necessary consequences. 

Who, again we ask, is to blame ? 

England and nobody else. Though it must be 
mitted that the theories which blind her to true 1 
interests^ have blinded her quite as much to her o? 
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CHAPTER XX. 



'' Higher wag^ will hx^ increase popuUxHan." 

iiwhioDable political economy has many pleasing 
it is distressing to see them fall either be- 
a rigorons analysis^ or before the yet more con- 
logic of experiment. 
Jot then by way of set-o£F^ political economy has 
theory very dark and gloomy * indeed. We are 
that to augment the comfortable subsistence of 
id^ is but to increase their numbers^ — to create 
itely only a larger collection of wretched families^ 
are to succamb at length to vice and misery, the 
)mted checks of population, 
ffwenty years ago the doctrine of the anti-popula- 
sts reigned supreme. A great law of nature had 
discovered. Rich unbelievers in Malthus were 
led with ridicule and contemptuous pity : f — per- 
ition, it is true^ was reserved for poor and practical 
sUevers only. 
fiut of late^ this specious, but disheartening theory^ 

* Mr. Carlyle calls it " The Dismal SasNCE." 
f Obvious mistakes had been discovered— the world had not been 
big enough. There was dimger of want of standing room. ^ 

K 5 
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has been much more closely examined. Old facts 1 
been more carefully sifted, and new facts have affoi 
a wide field for induction* 

The opinion of sceptics in political economy, wii 
course weigh little. Let us therefore see what orthc 
believers in political economy, and eminent profea 
of the science, now say. 

And Mr. M'CuUoch shall speak. 

The principle of increase," says he, " as explai 
by Mr. Malthus, and more recently by Dr. Chalm 
appeared to form an insuperable obstacle to all ] 
manent improvement in the condition of sod) 
and to condemn the great majority of the hoi 
" race to a state approaching to destitution. 
'* But further inquiries have shewn that the im 
ences drawn by the authorities now referred to, 
^^ contradicted by the widest experience. 

That the too rapid increase of population 
almost always prevented by the influence of pi 
ciples which its increase brings into activity, 
" That a vast improvement has taken place in 
" condition of the people of every country, parii 
" larly of those in which population ha^ incra 
" with the greatest rapidity. 

" And that so far from being inimical to impi 
" ment, we are really indebted to the principle d 
" crease, for most part of our comforts and enjoynw 
" and for the continued progress of arts and industr 

* Principles of Political Economy, Prefiuse, p. xiv. 
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3o that according to this great authority, Mr. ^ial> 

u'b inferences are now contradicted by the wiileit 

)erience. 

Good m&afelt all along, that there must be Bonje* 

ng unsound in a theory which would extinguish 

Qevolent and philantrophic exertion. It now appears 

jy were right. 

"The hran i> wiser than the Kbools," 

When therefore we are diatreased to ser the pleasant 
lories of political economy gradually liaaolve, and 
IT views take their place, it is a conaolation that the 
lomiest picture is as evaneaecnt aa the sunniest. 

rhe two following propositions constitute the theory 
the anti-populationistB, not long ago triumphant, 
t lately fallen into diatrust and discredit. 
First, that the increase of mankind proceeding in a 
metrical progression, while the increase of the means 
jmbsistence advances only in an arithmetical pro- 
Msion, population increaaes faster than BubsiBtence. 
Secondly, that the price of labour, when left to find 
natural level, is, to use the words of Mr. Malthus, 
I most important political barometer, expressing 
arly the wants of the aociety respecting population." 
other words, that the increase of a population will 
in proportion to its comfortable circumstances. 

Jnt it is now difficult to reconcile the first position 
] well-known facts. 
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Mr Malthas published the first edition of his bol 
in 1798. Since that period^ (or if you please^ sioi 
the conquest^) which has augmented most, populatia| 
or the means of subsistence ? Which have done moii^ 
— the mouths that have come into the world, in di- 
minishing food, or the hands that have come with then, 
in augmenting the means of producing it ? 

Protectionists tell us, that in the article of food 
alone, our means of producing, even within the narroff 
boundary of the British islands, are yet unlimitodi 
There are many millions of uncultivated acres, of fo^- 
tility till lately unsuspected. The resources of drainagi 
and improved cultivation are but beginning to 
opened up. Agricultural chemistry is in its in' 
The elements of fertility have but just begun tft 
scientifically understood. You have yet to spread 
manure and sewerage of your cities on the soil. Ton 
have yet to witness the boundless gratitude of year 
mother earth, when you plant her now starving and 
naked children on the waste. They point to yont 
colonies in both hemispheres, where the precious gram 
of the Anglo-Saxon race is sown and germinating* 
There you have, not petty territories, like France oi 
Spain, but vast continents preparing to receive youi 
productions, to pour back in return their food and 
other natural riches, and if need be, to receive moK 
people than you can send. They add that steam has 
since, the days of Malthus, laid these colonies of yooi 
with their boundless fields, alongside your coasts. 
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t, bid joa look to the 
of tbe MuuMippij a to ropply all Europe 
Tbef tdD jo Oiat yoa oooldi and onght^ 

that and many^ other inex. 



your aitppliea ftoi 

foreign loiiiees. 

ha;ve not now to • ich of these two 

the true poliey, b both protectionists and 

agree in thi that since the days of 

however the popi ioh may have angmented, 

of producing ai . acquiring food have been 

not only in an equal, but in an infinitely 

d^pree. 

look at all other material things besides food* 

is not to produce, but the difficulty seems 

he^ not to over-produce. Steam, and mechan- 

'l^owers, with chemical agencies, have laid the 

of all nature at oar feet in inexhaustible profu- 

The means of subsistence therefore have not been 
to population. There was in 1798, no real 
of too great an increase of men and women, 
ice had gifts in store, not suspected by those 
distrusted its prescience and bounty, 
ihdeed it has been truly observed by Faley and by 
Thiers, that there never yet has been a nation 
even fully cultivated its own soil ; and if we 
to judge of the future by the past, there never 
be. 
^t how of ten has population been wanting to the 
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means of subsistence ! Where are the dense popn 
tions that anciently lined the banks of the Nile, i 
Indus^ the Tigris^ and the Euphrates? The fert 
land remains in Asia Minor^ Arabia^ Syria^ Egy] 
Persia^ and Northern India^ but the huge cities ffl 
the myriads of human creatures with which, und 
their ancient monarchies, they once swarmed, are gou 

But the second position, that the rate of wag 
governs the rate of increase, and that the increase d 
population is therefore always in proportion to its ooi 
fortable circumstances, is quite as irreconciliable wil 
established facts. 

Comfort, and a station in life, we find beget prudeoo 
Poverty produces recklessness. The middle and upp) 
classes do not breed like the lowest. Few populatiof 
have ever multiplied like the most wretched Irish. 

There is nothing therefore in a true theory of popn 
lation to scare either governments or benevolent ind 
viduals from persevering endeavours to better the coi 
dition, and raise the remuneration of the lowest clas 
On the contrary there is everything to encourage sue 
philanthropical endeavours. It is the truest, sounde 
policy. 

In the wynds of Glasgow, and cellars of Liverpw 
population multiplies as fast as any where else. Ai 
what a population ! The moral degradation, deep 
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M lio| deeper than the phjrsical deteriofation of 
; Mben and moihera of the coming race. 

. . . . iieqiii0rM mox datmot 
PNKHiliBi litioiioiiBin. 

ha?e thou^it worth while to improve the breed 
aheep^ and pigs. Our sleek and comely animals 
another race from the kan and long-l^^ed crea« 
of France. But there is reason to fear that the 
operation as to hnman creatores^ is proceeding 
great mties of both eonntries. Compare the 
of fragile women, of slight, delicate^ and half- 
men in London^ Paris, Lyons and Manchester, 
tibe men and women now Uving in the country 
of Normandy^ and frequenting the markets of 
or Caen^ and you will see what is going on. 

l^ere is no reason to fear an increase of population. 
> But there is great reason to fear the increase of a 
ttion morally depraved, and physically deterio- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Beware of having recourse to inferior soil 



If the domestic production of food could but hi 
to keep pace with other industry, why shou 
increase of population be excessive ? 

A parish, we wiU suppose, contains one farmc 
miller, one baker, one butcher, one carpente 
blacksmith, one doctor, one lawyer, one drap 
grocer, and so on of other trades, and a certain u 
of laborers in each occupation. 

Now if the population be doubled, and there 
of a trade all round, and two laborers where the 
formerly but one, the proportion being undist 
there is no more excess of population than the 
before. Each new comer adds, it is true, a ne 
of hands to do the work, but then he also bringi 
him a new proportionate demand for the work oi 
body else. Every body is as busy as before. 

But here comes the difficulty ; — you can easil 
two millers, and two bakers, and two of every 
and occupation except one. But how can yc 
two farmers ? Where are the new farms to be ] 

Here we see at once the difficulty in which ol 
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eosu jiimities aie apt to find themadvet. We 
one nmom, among many more^ why it haa been ao 
aiid and lepeatedi thi^ agricoltare is tlie first of 
-^hy agrieoltore merits the chief attention of 
wise and foreseeing government. 



Jov expedients present themselves. 
(1.) Taking more land into coltivation. 

k) Improving the eoltivation of that which is 
coltivaled. 
Ifj^) Importing Ibod from abroad. 

h) Diminishmg the demand for food^ by exporting 
popolation. 

land were as inexhaostible as air, orwater^ or 

or steam^ or mechanical or chemical agencies^ 

difficulty would always be at once solved by adopt- 

the first and most obvious expedient. ^' But land/' 

Professor Tucker of Virginia^ ^' is a machine which 

a few possess^ but whose produce none can dis- 

with.*' 
And so it may with truth be said^ that improved 

ion of land already cultivated^ is an augmented 

icy of the old machines. 



But in our uncultivated lands in Great Britain and 
id, we yet have new machines in great abun- 
and potential efficiency. In our Colonies these 
^fm machines are innumerable and almost untried. 
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In improved methods of cultivation, and improved an 
more plentiful manures^ we have the means of indefi 
nitely increasing the power of the machines already ii 
use at home. 

Our most obvious resource, therefore, should stii 
seem to be the two first expedients, — cultivating mort 
land at home and in the Colonies, and cultivating il 
better. According to the principles already explained 
it is to the British Empire twice as advantageous tl 
grow in the British Empire as to import from abroad 
and creates twice as great a market* for all othei 
British industry, even where there is perfect reeipro^ 
city in our dealings with foreign nations. In the oofl 
case, you keep your farmers and their industry at 
home ; in the other, you send them and their indasbf 
abroad, and make them parcel of a foreign nation. ! 

But then, it is said, in the case of food, anothflq 
element enters into the calculation — rent. It is w 
serted that the lands first cultivated, are always tU 
best lands. It is added, that by having recourse fo. 
further supplies to other soils, which must be inferior, 
or to better cultivation of old soils, you always ill 
both cases cultivate at much greater expense, in pAH 
portion to the produce, and necessarily raise the price 
of the last quantity you require. That last quantitji 
however small, governs the price of all the rest, anJ 
so the price of food is raised throughout the country 
and rents are everywhere augmented, the best lani 
paying the highest rent. 

• See Chapters IV. and V. 
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is Mr. Ricardo's theory of rent,* which 
) a bar to solid improvement, by suggesting 
ical objections to the extended and improved 
:ion of our own soil. Its paradoxical caution is, 
; cultivate your own soil too well, for fear of 
; food dear and unattainable by the bulk of the 
t But, like Mr. Malthus's theory of popula- 
he theory of rent has of late been much more 
ly examined. It turns out to be built on some 
ble hypotheses. It is accordingly by some 
d economists much modified, and by others 
3d as more specious than true, and rejected 
her. J 

believed this theory of rent was first suggested by Dr. James 
1, in 1801. It was afterwards more fiilly developed in an Essay 
West, a gentleman at the bar, afterwards Sir Edward West, 
istice of Bombay, and about the same time by Mr. Malthus. 
dearest and simplest expositions of it, are to be found in the works 
icardo, and of the elder Mr. Mill. Those who desire to see it 
»rily disposed it, are referred to " An Essay on the distribution of 
)y the Rev. Richard Jones, A.M." It is much to be regretted, 
most able writer has not yet communicated to the public his 
the theory of wages and profits. 

1 it is intimately connected with his theory of profit. But Mr. 
s theory of profit, though very subtle and ingenious, never en- 
icb currency, and therefore we need not waste time in examining 
; a singular example of the force of theory, compelling one of the 
jf men to ignore the best-established facts. Well did Lord 
m say of Mr. Ricardo, that he seemed as if he had dropped from 
)lanet. 

*' Laws of wages, profits, and rent investigated," by Professor 
Philadelphia, 1837 ; and " An Essay on the distribution of 
' by the Rev. Richard Jones, A.M. " The Past, Present, and 
by Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia. 
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The hypotheses on which this theory is built, av 
probably untenable in any country ; they are certain]|| 
so when applied to the British Empire. 

The very first proposition is not true, viz., that thu 
lands first cultivated are always the best lands. 

It would be singular if it were true. The first 
tiers of any country have little topographical knowl( 
poor means of locomotion, (even if roads existed,) 
very limited power of draining or clearing the 
fat and ultimately most productive lands. 

In Great Britain, the soils first cultivated were 
those that are now the most fertile. In England, 
most fertile of all lands are some of the fens, 
have only begun to produce wheat extensively wit 
living memory. There is every reason to believe 
there are still bogs and morasses in Ireland, that 
be yet more fertile than even the fattest English i 
These Irish lands are now undrained, and utterly 
productive ; though railways are near, and an 
and hungry population all around. 

Take North America. The pilgrim fathers 
cultivated what first presented itself, — the barren 
of Massachusets. Their Colonies at Plymouth, Nc 
port, and New Haven, were on high, but comparative^ 
sterile land. So in the vicinity of New York, iki|| 
Island of New York, the shore of New Jersey, and A^ 
higher part of Long Island, were first tilled. In d 
these cases, the lower and infinitely fatter soils wer 
neglected. 
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Erance, Holland^ Flanders^ Italy^ ^gypt> and many 
cher countries also^ present phenomena at irrecon- 
iliable variance with the very first hypothesis^ on 
ibich the theory of rent reposes. So much so, that 
lome political economists have lately maintained, that 
jf you will condescend to be instructed by facts^ infe- 
ior soils are always brought into cultivation before 
kebest.* 

Take the next position^ viz., that by having recourse 

further supplies^ to other soils which must be infe- 

or to better cultivation of old soils^ you must 

dvate at greater expense in proportion to the pro- 

and so necessarily raise the price of food. 
Take first the recourse to other soils. We have 
t^ that in many countries at leasts there are other 
loils, which so far from being necessarily inferior, are 
iften very superior to the soils first cultivated. 

It is not even true, in the British Empire, that 
Qcreasing the quantity of food, by resorting to other 
Iritish soils yet uncultivated, will necessarily make 
6od dearer. 

In the first place, it is not true that all the soils yet 
Bmaining uncultivated at home will necessarily be in- 
»ior to many that are cultivated already. Many soils 
hich experienced agriculturists declare will ultimately 
id certainly turn out very good and productive soils, 

♦ 8«e " The past, the present, and the future ; " by Mr. Carey 
Philadelphia, the author of " Principles of Political Economy," &c. 
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have not yet been brought into cultivation at all, ev^ 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Many others, that had till very lately been deeiiia4 
unproductive soils, have in fact turned out most prt^ 
ductive. Witness the experiments on Chat-moss. 

Taking experience and analogy for our guide, 
will probably be the case with many more. 

Railways, by increasing the proximity of lands 
markets, and of labour and manure to lands, 
changed and augmented the real value of millions m 
acres yet uncultivated, or nearly so. '' 

British soils of inexhaustible fertility in the ColooM 
and dependencies are yet virgin soils. '] 

So much for the first branch of the second hypotk 
sis, that soils not yet cultivated must be inferior snk] 



Nor is it in practice true, that increased capital ani 
labour laid out on old soils, always yields progressivdij 
diminished returns. So far is it from being the trnA 
(as had been hastily assumed,) that, on the contrai]^ 
many of the last doses of capital (to use Mr. MiO^ 
expression) applied to land, have yielded more ampll 
returns than any previous doses. What wonderfd 
increase of fertility has been produced by drainagi 
alone ! What unexpected and prodigious results han 
followed the spreading of the sub-soil on our fen landi 
A day's labour on what were the sandy wastes « 
Flanders produces five times what a day's labour wool 
have done centuries ago. What are we to expect wht 
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enljgiiteDfid policy shall have spread the sewerage 
oar cities on our soils I * Or what is infinitely 
TjluTe planted on the soils the poor that pro- 
it For the hnman animal is a fertilising as well 
iseo&snming creatnre. The highest and best of all 
is maintained by many to be, the cultivation 
Hub own small property by the hands of the peasant 
his family. The quantity of all kinds of produce 
ty prodigious. But this sort of high-farming 
dieap as well as productive. In the British islands 
you .might thus raise any additional quantity of 
you are likely to require, and at a very cheap rate. 
are no wages to pay, and no rent. 
It is not therefore true that by expending more 
or cubital on old soils you will necessarily cul- 
tte at a greater expenoe^ or raise the price of food. 



Mr* Bicardo's theory of rent, therefore, is built on 

untenable hypotheses. Without fatiguing the 

ice of the reader by a further examination of a 

difficult question, it may be truly said of the 

of rent, that it is at least no practical guide 

the legislation of this great country. 

• And since Mr. Ricardo's time, that great bar to improvement, iithv.s 

enabled the tithe-owner to take a tenth of the gross produce of 

lenta, have been commuted and abolished. The Church lias 

Ce a great sacrifice. Her wealth is no longer to advance with ad van- 
agriculture. She is stereo-typed. But then in return, she has a 
HBBanent, certain, and much less invidious income, with the best security 
I the world. 
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There seems, therefore, to be no more reason wkf 
you should not use your British soils for produeQ 
food, in preference to foreign soils, than why you si 
not use your British machines at home for prodi 
manufactures, in preference to foreign machines abi 

But the consequences deduced from the theory, 
as fallacious as the theory itself. 

Suppose the theory, instead of being practically 
were practically true. It would still not follow 
even in a mere pecuniary point of view it would noti 
more profitable to cultivate English soil of ini 
fertility, than to depend on a foreign soil of su] 
fertility. 

On the one hand, by supplying a deficiency 
abroad, you lose the entire value of what you ii 
f^om abroad, and might have grown either at home^ 
in the Colonies, and, you moreover lose markets 
that extent.* 

On the other hand, by growing at home, and 
supplying the deficiency at a somewhat dearer rate, 
augment, to some extent, (if Mr. Bicardo's theory 
rent were true,) all rent, and cause, to that extentil 
vicious distribution of wealth. 

According, then, even to this theory, if it were 
you would gain in value, by growing at home^ but 
would cause some improper distribution of it. 

But the theory is not true. 

* See Chapters IV. and V. 
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mSL noc ooiy gsia »m<ratly in valae in pro- 
modi as poMiU , at borne and in the colonies; 
of a wone dii bation^ you will ensure a 
(better distribntion. 
will have, as mean for supporting your own 
an additional annual fond equivalent to the 
grots Yalue of what you produce in the empire, 
of producing it in foreign lands. 
Foa win always have more real plenty, and accessi- 
of foody and perhaps in the long run, a degree 
i^of dieapness, as great, or greater. You will have 
the best producing forces of the country, 
two quei^ns, first, whether it be true that 
at home, rather than abroad, is more profi- 
bj the whole gross value of the product ; * and 
whether Mr. Bicardo's theory of rent be 
true or false, are questions not merely theo- 
and metaphysical. They are questions of 
\dous practical moment. Applied to the food of 
people, they involve gains or losses to the nation, 
of millions, but of tens and scores of millions an- 
Applied to the fdnd for employing the popu- 
by paying wages, they involve, wages or no 
}, industry or idleness, to the same amount. 



who have lately heard the discussions on the 
laws usque ad nauseam, need not be reminded of 
many other arguments besides mere pecuniary 

* See Chapters IV. and V. 
L 
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ones, urging us to cultivate as much as posaible^ 
own English, Irish^ and Colonial soils^ both in 
temperate and tropical regions. The healthful i 
dustry, the virtue and contentment of the people, 
stability of government, the independence and 
security of the empire, and a supply, permanent^ 
and inexhaustible, not only of food, but of cotton 
sugar, are deeply involved in the question. 

There yet remains to be considered, the foi 
expedient by which old societies may escape from 
want of food, and that is, by exporting the popi 
As we have lately exported our English and 
bone and muscle, not to our own colonies^ but to 
United States : a first-rate, and probably^ hereafter, 
hostile power. 

To cure the want of food by exporting the peoph^j 
is (to use Dean Swift^s simile) like lopping off yoorj 
feet when you want shoes. 

The notion, therefore, that extended and improvelj 
cultivation of our own soil will unduly augment 
and make food inaccessible to the multitude, is 
false as it is paradoxical — a mere bugbear^ scaling 
our statesmen from the most obvious policy. 

On the contrary, the true political economy wiB 
spread and plant the population^ not only on the diy 
and level soil, but all over mountains and moraaaeitj 
True pubUc wisdom will venerate and cherish thij 
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indissoluble relationship between man and 

earth. This filial piety, is here also^ the 

ftndment with promise: the days of the 

violates it are numbered. 

lest there should be too many people in 

Empire^ is, as we have seen^ of all fears 

repost^rous. 
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PAUPERISM. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" Don't undertake to employ the able-bodied 

productively" 



So say the strictest sect — the Pharisees of Pc 
Economy. 

" Set the poor to work" says the statute of 
heth. 

But the political economists have been some 
in power^ and what have we seen in England and 
land? 

In both countries have been erected buildings imj 
perly denominated workhouses, but which have 
more properly called coopsy in which the able-1 
and necessitous poor are^ on principle^ imprisoned 
kept idle. 

The public must^ and do maintain the able 
pauper^ but refuse to employ him actively and 
tively. The public is in the situation of a man 
should be bound to pay wages to 1^000 lal 
whether they work or not. Every thing which 
labourers could produce would^ under the 
stances^ be a saving of loss ; that is^ a pure gakk 
him. But because he calculates that they cannot 
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t whole of their wagen^ he refuses to allow them to 
9D anything. 

in the meantime^ the numbers of unemployed poor, 
ft the annual value they unproductively consume^ 
|lAiIly augment. There stand the idle^ starvingj 
' paupers^ amidst wealth more than fabulous^ 
great army/' 
depression of manufacturing or agricultural in- 
fills their ranks, and exasperates their discontent. 
»loyed poor have already puUed down govem- 
and threatened to destroy property in France, and 
ia not less real here^ nor possibly so remote 
may flatter ourselves. Modern civilization is not, 
it civilisation, in peril from Northern Barba- 
hut from Barbarians already swarming within its 
scarcely as yet conscious of their physical power, 
persuasion," says Mr. Garlyle, ^^is rapidly spread- 
that pauperism absolutely must be dealt with 
some more conclusive way/' " It mmt be done^ 
before we have ^ sed bbfublic/ and urn- 
social dissolution, or after it. That is now 
practical question, and one of the most important 
English nation 'ever had before it. To see such 
problem fairly in any form begun, would be an 
able relief ; like the first emergence of solid 
again, amid these universal deluges of revolu- 
and delirium." * 

ft toe tempted to extract the whole passage. It is to be found in 
dted in Mr. Symons' Tactics for the Times, p. 179. 
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Yet what this original and thoughtful writ 
poses, is after all, in substance, nothing more t 
remedy already proposed by the statute of El 
That the power which relieves should employ ,- 
give relief in exchange for systematic hard w 
really useful and disciplined labour. 

This scheme, though it has been abandoned i 



** A persuasion is rapidly spreading that pauperism absolute! 
dealt with, in some more conclusiYe way, before long ; and tl 
outlook is towards waste lands and colonies for that object. 

*' Concurring heartily in these two propositions, both the gi 
the particular, my own sad conviction is, that before either p 
be * dealt with/ or waste lands and colonies got to turn out 
infatuations and futilities for them, government must do the mc 
thing proposed to it in these times, — admit that paupers are t& 
men &llen into disfranchisement, who cannot keep themselves ' 
whom it is bitter mockery and miserable folly and cruelty f 
what they are not, and accordingly must take the command of sa 
applying for the means of existence ; and enlist them, and have 
'colonels* and ' regiments,* first one, and then ever more ; and 
order and compel them, imder law as just as Rhadamanthus, ai 
too ; — and on the whole must prosecute this business, as the viti 
and develope it evermore, year after year, and age after age ; i 
stand any where that its industrial horseguards, and not its 
fighting one, is to be the grand institution of institutions foi 
coming ! What mountains of impediment, what blank, welter 
inable oceans of imveracity of every kind, the complete achic 
this problem (in the gradual course of centuries) now supposet 
hilation of — all this, alas, is too clear to me. But all this, as ] 
must actually be done ; whether before we have ' red republic, 
versal social dissolution, or after it, — that is now the practice 
and one of the most important the English nation ever had befi 
see such a problem fairly in any form hegun^ would be an m 
relief; like the first emergence of solid land again, amid the» 
deluges of revolution and delirium. 
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> tbemrta^ must be fesamed.* It has been jus- 
y espenenoe. It is now more than ever needed. 
K) more than ever practicable, profitable, and 
Btionable. 

practicable and profitable, 
cable and profitable even in the immediate neigh- 
od of the workhouses or parishes themselves. 
e miserably-managed parish farms have been 
as bugbears to scare from the attempt. But 
ion of poor land by parish and union paupers^ 
ely been tried with splendid success. Hard 
g is found as good a test of destitution as 
mment is. 

able-bodied paupers of the Ghorlton Union, 
ed a farm on Chat-Moss. The poor law autho- 
hemselves admit, that the scheme succeeded, 
or were not only usefully, but profitably em- 
and it proved an excellent test of destitution, 
nilar experiment, with similar success^ has lately 
Led in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, 
amley Tyas, near Huddersfield, the able-bodied 
\ have been set to reclaim moorland. We are 
id that after several years, they had gained ten 
t., and had their relief-fund entire, 
is it in England alone that such experiments 
en tried frnd. found to answer. 

further," says Blackstone, " the further any subsequent plans 
ining the poor have departed from it, the more impracticable 
ions these attempts haye proved.'' 



4 
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The productive employment of the poor in somi 
Irish work-houses^ (especially in Cork^) has at lengii 
been introduced^ after previous failure^ with emineol 
success. 

In Belgium and Holland^ large amounts are eamd 
by the labor of paupers systematically employed. 

In Denmark, relief is considered a loan, and 
able-bodied pauper is required to work it out. i 

In Mecklenburgh^ the law provides food and lodgj 
ing, but exacts in return productive labor. \ 

In Prussia^ the paupers are made in great measure 
to support themselves. 

The same system prevails in Bavaria^ in Saxony^ 
Wurtemburg, in Sweden, and in the Hanseatic to 

Such employment is practicable and profitable 
where. What really deters from it is a lurking 
suasion, that it is against principle. We will 1 
at the objections presently. 

But it would be taking a veiy narrow view of the 
opportunities of fully and productively employing i 
surplus population, to suppose that it can only be doDi 
in this small, and as it were, retail way. i 

Parishes and Unions may combine and employ theiq 
poor in a yet more effectual and useful manner. Ani 
government may superintend and direct the combina* 
tion to ends of vital and enduring benefit. 

There are immense enterprizes, highly and undoubfe* 
edly beneficial to the public^ which it would be mot^ 
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fttihe for toe pablie to undertake^ with laborers 
In it most pay^ and does patff whether it employ 
i|li or not. These enterprizeSj left to individuals 
ipanies/ may never be undertaken^ because some 
would not be profitable^ unless he that 
themj like the public^ already have the labor 
;, or, which is to the same things be bound to 
Inr it whether employed or ^ot; or because the 
profit of others^ though possible even to indi- 
I, who must purchase labor^ is yet doubtful. 

Tot to deal in general observations^ but to come to 

instances^ — ^look at the dsainaob of large 

The accumulated filth now corrupts the air, 

the constitution, deteriorates the race of 

creatures^ poisons any neighbouring river^ and 

^jeots off a natural and abundant supply of pore 

ler* 

To carry off the poison permanently and effectually, 

peatore the supply of water, to convert the refuse, 

ft liquid and solid, into the most valuable and effi- 

Ifams of manures, fertilizing not only surrounding 

Itriets, but capable of being carried by railways to 

lends of the kingdom, and so indefinitely increas- 

|!the supply of home-grown food — to do all this — 

pdres nothing more than the labour of those who 

W tit in the neighbouring workhouses looking at 

ir feet. Such gigantic enterprizes, may or may 

tmswer to individuals. They are certain to answer 

L 5 
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to the pablic. The public have the labor for nothin 
that is to say, it oosts them no more than if thejr ( 
not employ it. 

It is not in the metropolis only^ but in Edinbmi 
Glasgow^ Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool^ Norwk 
Bristol, Birmingham, Sheffield, Plymouth^ that thf 
fields of employment are now open. Not only in t 
great towns, but in almost every country-town ai 
market-town in the kingdom. B.ailways have at im 
made the supply of this gratuitous and most beoefid 
labour, and the diffusion and sale of its invaluable p0 
duce, perfectly easy and certain every where. 

And this labour, amongst many other recommedi 
tions, is most beneficial, for this reason, that it toi 
to redress the most dangerous of mischiefs^ the mi 
fatal of wants, a deficiency of home-grown food, i 
far from creating pauperism, it tends to destroji 
Such labour is as beneficial, as if it augmented 6 
surface of the kingdom. 

Take another instance. Walk along New Oxfci 
street, and admire if you please the palaces which a 
replace the innumerable meaner dwellings of the pQi 
formerly covering the ground. But your satia&flki 
will abate, when you reflect that the former poor oei 
piers are now more crowded and squalid than ever. ; 
provident government forbade this London cleaiu 
or made it conditional on the provision of suiti 
dwellings for the poor elsewhere. The erection of s 
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like the Model 
with « ipli >f I 1 water 

enetiioii of baths f 1 1 -ho - ight not be 
toindnrichialg, g lito our eould not 
ipliyi in lie of the word, 

drainage^ pc > to d retuge, and a 
other naefiil pnblic worki of yarioas sorts^ 
« imAat boundli i fcnr employment. 

I the poor n it be fdrdier eoqployed in 
€t eottiDg th or making the bricks. 

« or brick-makers. 

cal and profitable than 
d oar poor. 



iiaplseci no stone- t 
An this is yet more p 
far laihiaya have i 



lAat aie the objections ? 

^iRwt soeh a sdieme might stimulate population^ and 

unduly the competitors for employment. 

who are tormented with fears on this head, 

to the remarks on that subject already 



It cannot be objected that there are no funds. The 
already eidst. All that is proposed is to substi- 
the industry for the idleness of the recipients. 
money^ not more^ will be spent. 
Perhaps it will be said that labour naturally em- 
will be injured or displaced. Not in the least. 
product of pauper-labour need ever make its 
ice in the market. All the work which will 

* See Chapter on Population. 
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be thus done^ is work which otherwise would n 
done at all. So far from displacing labour, a 
demand for other labour will in many ways be 
sarily created. It is not at all improbable tha 
beneficial works might often stop for want of lab 
through the demand for labour which they wil 
caused to spring up. 

Suppose it should in some instances turn ( 
perhaps it would) that the enterprize is so sue 
that it would even have been profitable to indi\ 
That would, after all, be a mistake not of th( 
calamitous kind. 

The systematic and productive employment c 
pers, is one of the means which will hereafter I 
to raise the wages and sustain the position 
independent labourer, while it will at the san 
augment the funds out of which all industry 
ported.* 

Then it may be urged : — The poor may prefe 
employed by the public. Not if the wages are 
the work heavier, or more ineligible than in 
employment, — which it may always be made. 

Then it will be said : — The public are unde 
the maintenance of the people : — These are the 
National-workshops over again. 

But the English public would then underti 
maintenance of not one individual more than 
sent. The public will only insist on hard anc 

* See the Chapter on wages. 
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Ifel WDik, instead of imprisonmeDt, as the roacUtioii 
jeiief. The idleness and sham-work of the present 
toiouaes is much more like the French National- 
kshops, than tlje disciplined and I'cal industry 
th might be brought to bear on many cryinf^ social 



Oiat remains to prevent ? The old sophism : — All 
is artificial. It is not the natural state of things. 
! must be best.* la it best T Look around you. 
• SeeChnptirin. 

I 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Don't attempt to reduce ike capital of the naJb^ 
deit. Let the taxes rather fructify in the poda 
the people." 



This has been the practical maxim of every miii 
since the peace. 

As long as we can contrive to pay the interest o 
debt^ we postpone the most fatal /K)nseqaences of 
past extravagance. 

But who can contemplate^ without a shudder, 
dawn of that morning, when it shall be announced 
the dividends can no longer be paid ? 

Every banker, every merchant, every insurance^ 
pany, is at once insolvent. No checks, no bank-o 
are of any value. Even specie disappears. Every 
hides or clutches with a death-gripe, his sovereig 
shilling. There are no funds to pay wages. ] 
to support the poor. None to carry on the go^ 
ment, or preserve the peace. Eight hundred mill 
of what was yesterday the most valuable property 
day exists not. The just title to all other proper 
gone too. All men, with the government and 
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are absolved from their engagements. The 
f streets, and the superb squares of the metro- 
ire on a sadden tenanted by bankrupts. The 
revolutions of 1789 and 1848^ or the present 
nized state of the South and West of Irel«nd» 
it shadows of the misery of that fatal day. But 
) yet obscurely hint^ into what profound and 
less depths of ruin society may fall, 
ical economists are in the habit of using the 
apital in a very loose sense. Take away En- 
-edit, and so far from having a larger^ England 
we have seen^ a smaller capital than many other 
Where will English capital he, when the 
ds cease to be paid ? 

the reckless mode in which the larger portion 
debt was contracted^ has been recently^ and 
a few months, repeated, and no provision made 
support of public credit, 
ay safely be said, that more awfally improvident 
is than most of the 3 per cent, loans never were 
y any government. The enormous burthen of 
ional debt at thi^ day is mainly owing to the 
J of borrowing in a 3 per cent, stock, when the 
interest really paid was much more. 
K)se a hundred millions borrowed in a 3 per 
took, taken at 60. Peace comes. The 3 per 
jradually rise to 100. Not till this price is 
1 and passed, not till government really owes 
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and must pay £100 for every £60 lent^ has it 
the power of reducing the interest, and then but 
little. If we calculate what has been lost in prin 
and simple interest on this sum of one hundred 
lions only, during the last thirty-five years, i. e. 
the conclusion of the war, by having borrowed it 
3 per cent, stock, — if we then add what will b 
during the next thirty-five years, — we shall fin 
result almost incredible. And to the result, lai 
it is, must be added half-yearly compound int 
The burthens of the country have, by this absurd 
tice, been much more than doubled. 

But one cannot help remarking, that as this ( 
tion has so dreadfully augmented the debt, s 
converse operation, in a high condition of public ( 
would in no very long time, and with very little 
fice, certainly and materially diminish it. 

" Death and the sun,^' La Bruyere somewhere 
'^ are two things which men cannot look at.'' It 
that the capital of the national debt is a thing 
governments cannot look at. 

Thirty-five years of peace have elapsed, and m 
done to attack the principal of the debt ; or so 
as to be substantially nothing. A generatio 
passed away, but the debt still frowns on us, as 
at the termination of the war. Four things, ho' 
experience and observation have taught us. 
that a sinking fund, unless by that term is met 
excess of income over expenditure, is of no U8( 
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lys be laid hold of on the first real or fancied 
cy. Secondly, that no such excess of income 
enditore will ever be bome^ as shall effectually 
le capital of the debt. Thirdly^ that even in 
scasions may and will arise for adding to the 
of the debt. Lastly, that dilapidated public 
are the proximate and certain canse of the 
m of society^ and the signal not only of the 
of time-honoured institutions^ but of the misery 
of a generation. Indeed^ the calamities which 
intries have suffered by the collapse of public 
Tord but a very inadequate sketch of the ruin 
dossal edifice here. 

therefore^ public men like the late Lord 
m, to whose wisdom and prudence the nation 
great obligations^ call attention to the state of 

and attempt to rouse the public and the 
3Dt to a serious consideration of this moment- 
tbey deserve more attention than they receive, 
nrever, no wonder that such warnings are dis- 
Debts are the most disagreeable subject to 
3 attention of debtors can be solicited. The 
3luded by fallacious hopes of benefit, sometimes 
litical^ sometimes from commercial changes, 
its favourite theory, till the pursuit is given 
•peless, or experience undeceives it. It then 
me fresh phantom. Persons of more reflec- 
ipt to silence apprehension by the selfish hope, 
gs will last their time. Governments, all the 
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while^ are too happy if^ by temporary expedientSi 
can make ends meet^ or^ at the very best^ seevit 
smaU margin of receipt above expenditure; and 
no notion of such a degree of political virtue, as 
lead them to make any sacrifice to ensure the finf 
prosperity of their successors. 

And yet a certain means of reducing the prii 
of the debt in a few years, at a little sacrifioei 
suggested by the very operation which has made 
amount more than double what it need have been. 

Consols are now high, and were recently, at 
and above.* Suppose^ when that next happensi 
to the holders of a certain amount of consols^ 
option were presented of being paid off at par, or 
ing at the market-price a 6 per cent, stock, ii 
ble for a certain number of years. The smallest 
tional advantage would make the acceptance of 
new stock a certainty : Power being given to 
(who are now in general bound by law to inveirt Si 
the 3 per cents,) to accept the heavier stock, 
proper precautions that tenants for life, and owners 
other limited interests, are not unfairly benefited ttH 
the expence of reversioners. When consols are at 
par, the value of a 5 per cent, stock, perpetually ia^ 
deemable, would be 166 and more. Suppose such t 
period to be fixed, during which it should be irredeem- 
able, as should reduce its market value to 125. Thf 

* So they were a hundred years ago ; and will doubtless be again. 
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bflJttg lunt K ti prioe^ the eapiial of the 
li imh irith is xiol only reduced it once by 20 
It,, bat {nt into a c lition for fdtiue eSectutl 
of kUereH. The additional charge would 
in time and am< than that of terminable 
At the ezpin . of the prefixed period^ if 
tfifttneBs permitted it, the holders might again be 
inatead of a reduced interesti a heavy stock at 
I, iifedeemable again .for a certain number 
; by which a further amount of principal would 
lagaiB alraek oS. The e^qieriment might be tried 
famd to answer) on other portions of the debt, 
eventually on the whole debt. Instead of a 6 
cent* stocky 6 or 7 per cent, stocks might be created, 
would be still more powerful engLnes of reduc- 
It is impossible to predict the result of such an 
lentf but ijt is not improbable that the effect on 
credit of an engine so certainly at once and 
^handi extinguishing large portions of the capital 
the debt, might be to raise still higher the value 
government annuities. It is obvious that the higher 
credit of government^ the easier the operation, 
ling that the value of government annuities re- 
Boed exactly the same^ and that no pecuniary gain 
the nation attended the expedient, still the effect 
Id be to compel the payment of a large portion of 
icipal every few years in the shape of some addi- 
tional interest ; the advantage being, that the capital 
of the debt is not only reduced at once and beforehand , 
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but the interest is made easily and effectually reducibhf 
in future. There can, however, be little doubt thifc 
the credit of government would rise with the soccesB 
of the operation, so as to make the gain great and M 
loss little. Had such a mode of dealing with the ddtj 
been adopted,* at the conclusion of the war, the debt, 
notwithstanding its immense amount, would by thisj 
time with very little sacrifice have been brought within 
a manageable compass. The temporary addition to the 
interest would be perhaps satisfied out of the ordinaij 
revenue ; but if not, the certainty of effectually redu- 
cing the principal of the debt, by doing it beforehand, 
would be a powerful reason for continuing, or ev&a 
augmenting, extraordinary re80urce8.t 

The punctuality with which every public engagement, 
from the Revolution to this hour, has been redeemedi 
and more than redeemed, by the bright and spotless 
honour of the nation, will not be without its reward. 
The consequent marvellous strength and elasticity of 
our most valuable possession, public credit, may yet 
enable some honest and energetic minister to lighten 
the burthens of the country effectually. 

Moreover the contract with the national creditor i» 
a metallic contract. Many recent discoveries, not only 
in California, but elsewhere, seem to portend another 
fall in the precious metals, like that which happened 
three hundred years ago. Such a fall would diminish 

* It is not essential that consols should be at par. 
f Like the income, or property-tax. 
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lal burthens not only to a proportionate^ but 

L greater extent. 

tional debtor, or, in other words the nation, 

ce as well as law, entitled to the full benefit 

ireciation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 



" Absenteeism is no evil. 



>> 



This is gravely maintained by Mr. McCuUoch,* 
many other political economists. 

Mr. McCuUoch lays it down distinctly, that if 
Englishman of fortune, drawing his income from £ 
land, instead of spending in on English commodi 
at home, spends it on French commodities in Fra: 
England loses nothing, and France gains nothing 
his so doing. 

Of course it follows, that if all the nobility 
gentry of England, all the landlords, fund-hold 
mortgagees, all the proprietors of railway, canal 
mining shares, were to do the same — that is to 
were to emigrate and spend all their English inc< 
in France, on French productions only, France w( 
be no richer for it, and England no poorer .f 

* Principlbs op Political Economy, p. 162. We must do 
McCulloch the justice to add, that he admits the indirect evil effe< 
absenteeism ; but iu a pecuniary view, be insists that it is in no d 
injurious. Yet Mr. McCulloch is a very acute and sensible writei 
in many parts of his book shews an independence of thought, very oi 
mon among political economists. 

i* Indeed this argumentum ad absurdum is capable of being pi 
still further. 



Jaw this IS so manm , itnrjr to the 

shence of every FlcB d ] ahop-keepcv 

srtizan, tbat one is o to lee b; wluit prooeM 

easoniog it is, thitioi D i political economiit 
drawn so atartlii^ • a n, 

lis premises are thne: He i i, wen the En^ish- 
i to live at home lud 1U8 no hot fenign utidei 
lis establishment, he woold give the same encon- 
oDent to Brititjb indoatry that he woold do if he 
B to use none but Britiah uticles. Therefore he 
it, it is obvious, do the same should he go abroad, 
low if the coDcluaon be (as it certainly is) nntme, 
yet if this conclnnon certainly follow from the 
mises, (as he says it obnonsly does,) then the fenlt 
It be is the premiset. It cannot then be trne tbat 
Qsc of foreign arliclea at home g;iveB the same en- 
ragement to Britiah industry, as the use of British 
files. And that it is not true, we have already seen 
iced by other cDnsiderations.* But we are indebted 
Mr. McCuUoch for pointing out the logical conse- 
fflce, if it were true, 

Ho ! absenteeism is a great pecuniary evil and loss, 
tb to England and to Ireland. 
The namber of English who lived abroad, and the 

inly the landlord, tlie fvad-holdei, the morlj:[Bgefl, and the 
aider, Co spend ibe wbaU of their incomes on foreign commoditiee 
, but MDppoie it were phyBically poiuble lot the &miei, the mana- 
r, the mercbanl, the ^opkeeper, the banker, and the UhoureT, to 

• Set Chapter. IV. and V. 
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English revenue they spent abroad two years ago^ « 
immense. The French revolution of 1848, and t 
troubles in Italy and Germany, drove many of t 
English absentees back to England, and restored 
us for a time, the benefit of their expenditure. 

This is one reason among others, why we have n 
yet felt all the disastrous effects of recent measures. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



>i 



r nations mil follow our example of free-trade. 



recent experiments in commercial legislation have 
rallel in the history of mankind. No one ever 
the example^ and no one has since followed ours, 
fore 1846^ all great nations and great statesmen 
cted on opposite principles^ and always with emi- 
success ; — Cromwell, Walpole, and Lord Chatham 
igland j Colbert and Napoleon in France. Since 
, no disposition to imitate our policy has been 
fested by any foreign nations. Whatever changes 
occurred, or seem likely to occuf, are changes the 

• way. Hamburgh, the last fortress of free-trade 
le continent, has determined to join the German 
jctionist league. Hanover has just done the 

• Switzerland has augmented her import-duties, 
ce has recently inaugurated the statue of Colbert 
beims, his native city. Belgium and France, not 
:nt with import-duties, have resorted even to boun- 
on exportation. The more popular the govem- 
8, the more protectionist they become. The 
3d States have elected a protectionist President, 
ed their free-trade ambassador and sent a protec- 

M 
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tionist representative to this country. The Southa 
states have now joined the Northern in the demand! 
protection, and little doubt exists that the impendi 
change in the American tariff wUl re-impose duties 
the avowed purpose of protection.* Russia mainti 
the protective policy to which she has returned. 

And why should reciprocity be expected^ when 
first markets in the world are already opened 
nothing ? 

So much for voluntary imitation. 

On our own colonies we hdive forced our new pd 
The present disposition of the West Indies^ 
Canada, are the first results. 

Dr. Franklin, in his '' Rules for reductnc 

GREAT EMPIRE TO A SMALL ONE/' haS these ob 

vations. 

" I address myself/' says he, " to all ministers i 
have the management of extensive dominions, wl 
from their very greatness have become troublesome 
govern." 

" In the first place, gentlemen, you are to rem< 
ber that a great empire, like a great cake, is most eai 
diminished at the edges. Turn your attention, the 
fore, first to your remotest provinces, that as you 
rid of them, the next may follow in order." 

* Since these observatioiis were published in the first edition, thft 
sidenf 8 Message, and Mr. Meredith^s Report, have appeared. Sino 
seventh edition the Message of Mr. Filmore, and the Report of Mr. 
win. All protectionist alike, but the last yet more decidedly than the 
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As we get rid of our colonies^ we shall successively 
tiose the colonial markets. All emancipated colonies 
irfll do as the United States have done. They will 
Motect and develop their own producing power. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



<c 



A return to the protective policy mU never he!' 



A BOLD prophecy. For a return to a more prol 
policy has happened in America^ in Russia^ in 
land, in Germany. 

Men hastily conclude, that because such great 
cal measures as Catholic Emancipation, or Parlii 
tary Reform are plainly irrevocable, therefore a 
commercial measure must necessarily be irrevocable i 

But important differences are over-looked. In 
first of those great changes we did but follow all 
kind — ^nearly all governments, popular or despotic, il 
a great act of public justice — the establishment 
equal religious liberty. In the second we did 
bring back the constitution to its original thsotj^ 
Whether in so doing we did practically secure 
government ; whether as an instrument of good govt 
ment the old House of Commons was not better 
the new, may be matter of controversy. To popi 
the legislature may not necessarily be to improve it,- 
to make it either more honest or more efficient, 
that the rotton boroughs would have withstood 
shock of 1848, is incredible. The change, whether 
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or fi»r wonei had become inevitable, and the 
of Yetrogradation is ridiculous, 
^eover^ both Catholic Emancipation and Pailia* 
7 Befonn differ from a change of commercial 
in another respect. The real effects of the two 
easnres will only become apparent after the lapse 
g tracts of time, perhaps of generations. The 
focts of a change in commercial policy are madi 
apparent. They may be plainly visible in a few 
or even a few months. 

present we have had unlimited and indiscrimi- 
nports only about six months. Yet much is 
f known J which was mere eonfeeiure in 1848. 
paratively uninformed man is really in some res- 
wi^er nowy than the wisest of the debaters in 

sh more will be withdra^tni from the domain of 
lure, and have become matter of certain knoW' 
before another year has elapsed.* 

I why are we to suppose that commercial legisla- 
rhich from the commencement of our history has 
ariable and fluctuating^ should all at once become 
nd stereo-typed. 
! As it has always changed in time past, so it 

■e obfleryatioDB were written in October 1849. We were then 
the decline in the value of British and Irish produce was only 

7- 
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sorely will change again in time to come. Perhaps ( 
bitter disappointment. 

It would be wrong to say^ that a return to protei 

is PROBABLE, bccaUSC it is CERTAIN. 

As to the period — ^it is a question of time and 
chief; how much time must elapse^ and how i 
more mischief be perpetrated^ before the nation 
only feels^ as it has long felt^ but understands 
sees^ that it has been deluded. Probably the per: 
not distant. 

It is not a class, but the nation that will insi 
the change. When it comes^ it will come natu 
irresistibly^ and without danger. What dangers 
be incurred in the meantime is another thing. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

niae 'the wages of labor is to impair ihe fund 
out of whuA wages are paid.'* 

wo tax from bemg true, ihat« under a proper 
the convene is true. To raise ihe wages of 
B to A17GMENT the ftuid out of wUch wages 
^^t is to INCBBASB the means of maintainiiig 



igland^ under the old system of protection^ the 
Mabourers^ artisans^ and sailors have long been 
gher^ than the wages of other European labor- 
sans, or sailors. 

high wages have introduced a high standard 
g; that is to say^ high in comparison with 
uropean countries. The English laboring poor 
berto^ on the whole^ been better lodged^ better 
and better fed^ than the French^ the Gtermans^ 
isians, or the Italians. The effect has been 
1 the physical and mental qualities of the race 
and sea. Mr. Mill admits the enormous effect 
m in determining the actual rate of wages, 
tm^ its potent and extensive operation had been 
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overlooked. A zeal for generalization had referred 
rate of wages entirely to supposed general laws, 
custom, bodily constitution^ climate, artificial 
tions, and many other peculiar or accidental cii 
stances, have much to do in fixing the actual rate 
wages. 

Yet these causes, however efficient under a s] 
of protection, are powerless in the presence of unUi 
competition by foreigners, worse lodged, worse clotl 
worse fed than the English. In order to compete 
cessfuUy with them, the Englishman, too, must 
worse lodged, worse clothed, and worse fed. 
foreign workmen will inevitably usurp the En( 
man^s market, unless he can meet them on 
terms. Water does not more naturally and irresist 
find its level. :i 

The first step therefore towards an amelioration ia 
the condition of the working-classes, is security agaimt 
the competition of those, among whom a lower style of 
living, inferior diet, dress, and houses, are habitual* 
This is the only true and solid foundation for measoM 
tending still further to better the condition of the work- 
ing-classes — THE BULK OF THE NATION. 

Without this foundation, you are building on a shift- 
ing sand. 

But this foundation, once securely and irrevocab^ 
laid, other measures, tending still further to better tb 
condition, not only of the working-classes, but of thd 
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yyers, and withal to augment industry, and in- 
$ national wealth faster than ever, become possible 



the early history of a flourishing country nature 

f protects, and more than protects, the rate of 

i. Hired labor is often actually unattainable. 

s are then an ingredient in the cost of produc- 

bcapable of compression. But as population in- 

!8, and competition not only between laborers, 

•etween employers, begins, then, of all the ingre- 

( in the cost of production, the item of wages be- 

i the most easily compressible. An excess of but 5 

nt. in the supply of labor may diminish wages by 

alf • The surplus laborers, on pain of death, under- 

1 the rest. Competition between employers com- 

hem all to emulate each other in bearing hard on 

Bcessities and helplessness of the laborer. Under 

louble competition, wages are ground down by 

than hydrostatic pressure. Articles are cheap, 

hey are made of human flesh. 

e evil (whether artificially remediable or not) is so 

om having any natural tendency to cure itself, 

t perpetuates and aggravates itself, and eats like 

grene. Each reduction of wages is a reduction 

5 market for commodities. Each reduction of the 

it tends to a decrease of production, and a further 

ise in the demand for labour. The cheaper things 

he more inaccessible to the poor they become. 

M 5 
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The vicious circle swells into a vortex, threatening ti 
engulph all solid national prosperity. 

In vain we glorify ourselves on our steam^ m 
machinery, our luxury, our science. The poor » 
sinking deeper and deeper. ^' It is questionable,'^ mj 
Mr. Mill, " if all the mechanical inventions yet midi 
have lightened the day's toil of any human being." 

But why should we either marvel or despair ? 

This is but one of a thousand instances, in wUfl 
the natural state of things comes to be vicious. Moda 
political economy indeed, sits down in despair, aa 
has no better remedy to suggest, than the destmetii 
or exportation of the people. But why is it to I 
assumed that human art and wisdom are more pom 
less h^re than elsewhere ? Remedial measures will I 
demanded by the masses at the hands of every stata 
man of old Europe. 

The subject is, no doubt, one of awful momem 
Not only action, but even speech, is perilous. Yi 
silence and inaction present dangers as great, or gnttii 
and daily and every where threatening and blackeniDf 
King I Minister ! Whosoever you are ! you will soo 
find you must act, although, 

Incedis per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso. 

Is there really a natural and legitimate stanoasp < 
wages to be religiously worshipped, or is this pK 
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Imded standard a Fiction and fialse God, before whom 
nt are expected to bow down ? 
• We know of no natural standard of wages except 
4e result of competition just described. What is that 
nolt f what is that standard f It is this^ the waoes 

or THE WOBST PAID LABOURERS THAT EXIST ON THE 

VACS OF THE GLOBE. In the fierce struggle of uni- 
Tersal competition^ those whom the climate enables^ or 
iniaery forces, or slavery compels to live worsts and 
poduce cheapest^ will necessarily beat out of the 
iurket and starve those^ whose wages are better. It 
' 4 a struggle between the working classes of all nations^ 
I irideh shall descend first and nearest to the condition 
r if the brutes. 

Ifr. Malthus indeed says^ that this natural standard 
(if remuneration for labour '' is a most important poli- 
tieal barometer^ expressing clearly the wants of society 
letpecting population/' We have seen above^ that it 
is no such thing. We have seen^ that Mr. Malthas' 
news on this subject are not only at variance with 
&cts^ but repudiated by some eminent political econo- 
mists themselves. Indeed this natural standard obvi- 
ously throws away the chief benefits of production it- 
leif, and conducts not only to barbarism, but ulti- 
mately to poverty, and depopulation. 

The natural standard of wages therefore, is not the 
: legitimate and true standard. 

What then is the true standard ? What is the 
rtandard that will effectually develop and maintain 
fte producing power of a nation ? 
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The TRUE STANDARD, the standard of wages ihifc 
will really at once increase and rightly distiibvt 
national wealth, and perpetuate it to generations yet tfti 
come is, what will oblige and enable a man lO'^ 

WORK HARD, AND WORK CONSTANTLY.* DoCS thekt- 

alone system tend to this standard ? Does the kU 
alone system tend to it, either when population is 
scanty, or when population is dense ? 

In the ancient world, the lower orders were slaves. 
The Paterfamilias, on the one hand compelled his 
work-people to labor, and on the other found them in 

* It oaght to be sufficient to allege that this is the just standaid. 
For here political economy touches the kindred, but distinct sdoioe tf 
ethics. The rules of morality are in one respect, totally difEerent tm 
those of political economy. Economical rules are subject to innnnifflnHt - 
exceptions, the rules of moral conduct admit of no exception. 

Carry out to its logical consequences the doctrine, that the price of tb 
human organization, like the price of any other machine, is to begoyemed 
immediately by supply and demand, and ultimately by the costof]^1l^ 
tion in the cheapest and most economical mode that can possibly be devised. 
Then you ought, like the ancient Lacedemonians or the modem ChineMi 
to kill off deformed or superfluous children. And when the parents an 
80 old, that they consume more than they produce, they should alw 
be removed. 

The moral sense of mankind revolts at the very mention of such atro- 
cities. But, so it does, at the mere commercial treatment of the pooii 
which may be also murder on a still larger scale. That mere commerdsi 
treatment is inconsistent, not only with the first principles of Christian dri' 
lization, but with the moral instincts of universal human nature. These 
are a fax safer guide than economical theories. Yet an accurate exsmi* \ 
nation will evince, that the liberal and christian treatment of the lower 
classes, is the treatment that leads directly to national wealth. That 
here, as elsewhere, what is morally wrong, is not even commercially rigbt 
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slothing, and lodging. Neither the employment 
i remuneration of the laboring poor, were depen- 
»n competition. Ancient civilization rested for 
nds of years on the slavery of the working 
Christianity and modem civilization, have 
raised the poor from slavery. But much more 
s to be done. If you stop here, you will but 
nancipated them from masters, who at least had 
sympathies, and will have delivered them over 
se grim and capricious tyrants and giants — 
r and demand. 

ery was found to need legal interference. So 
€ labour. 

true modes of dealing with the free laboring 
lave yet to be learnt. They diflFer in new and 
mtries. 

in population is scanty, and land abundant, the 
borer is idle and saucy. Artificial regulation 
en been found, not only useful, but absolutely 
iry to compel him to work. At this day, the 
pated negroes in our West India Islands, having 
1 for nothing, and as Mr. Carlyle says, plenty 
ipkin for next to nothing, will not work. The 
land is valueless for want of labor. Legal re- 
us compelling the laborers to work, are by many 
1 absolutely necessary, even for the sake of the 
•8 themselves. For they are rapidly relapsing into 
)riginal barbarism.* So when you export your 

* See ante p. 101, note. 
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free-laborers to Canada or Australia^ they soon 
work for wages^ run away, and become proprieton. i 
even in England 500 years ago, it was found, bji 
perience, that the poor need not, and would not iMi 
A great plague in the fourteenth century hsii 
thinned the population, the difficulty of getting n 
to work on reasonable terms grew to such a height 
to be quite intolerable, and to threaten the industiy 
the kingdom. Accordingly, in the year 1349, I 
Statute 23rd, Edward III. was passed, compelling 1 
poor to work, and interfering with the wages oi lab 
It was followed with the same view, through sen 
centuries, by a long succession of statutable con 
ments. The wages of artisans, as well as of agiic 
tural laborers ; the prices of piece-work, as well ai 
day-work ; the periods during which the poor w 
obliged to work, nay, the very intervals for meals 
in the Factory Acts of the present day) were defio 
by law. Acts of Parliament, regulating wages, 1 
against the laborer, and in favor of the master, last 
for the long period of 464 years. Population gee 
These laws were then found, and really became, i 
necessary and burdensome. In the year 1813, A 
were all repealed. 

At length the opposite evil makes its appearaiM 
Formerly, the poor demanded such high wages, ai 
threaten industry and wealth. Now their wages i 
so low, as to threaten industry and wealth equal 
and perhaps more, but in another way. 
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Does not experience then shew^ that the let-alone 
fltem is equally at &ult, whether population be scanty 
p dense ? Weighed in either scale of the balance, it 
iDund wanting. 

We were ready enough to interfere for the employer ? 
Ml nothing now be done for the employed ? 
Leaving the theoretical question and doubtful and 
Mgerous remedies to those who are far better quali- 
id to discuss them, are there not three safe prac- 
BhI measures which, in our own old country, would 
ve a direct and effectual influence in favor of all the 
nking-classes ? 

Never, however, losing sight of the fundamental 
OBition, that a population whose wages are high, 
Aether naturally or artificially, must not be exposed 
I competition, with a population whose wages are low. 

These measures are first, a system of arbitration 
r the settlement of wages. 

Until recently, masters could combine to sink wages, 
Bt the workmen were not allowed to combine to pre- 
mt it, or to raise wages. 

This prohibition was no part of the old common law, 
it a relic of the artificial regulations which formerly 
dated in favour of the masters, and against the work- 
sople. Traces of its existence, and perhaps of its 
soessity, are to be found as early as the reign of 
Iward I. 
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The natural power and right of combination is 
by law restored to the workman ; but the only w 
which he can wield is intimidation. Intimidation 
the master by strikes^ intimidation of his fellow- 
men by secret and illegal menace. In this bar 
state of things^ frequent strikes not only stanre 
workmen with their innocent wives and childrenj 
injure the masters^ but damage and stop the in 
of the country. These strikes generally, ho 
end by a representative of the workmen in the 
cular trade, agreeing with the representative of 
masters on a scale of wages. 

What is done at last, after incalculable mischief,! 
an imperfect and bungling manner, might be done 
first in a proper and enlightened manner. All 
are now allowed by law to combine. Trades' 
are perfectly legal. They might, in every trade 
occupation, be empowered to name arbitrators to 
arbitrators whom the masters should be bound 
appoint. If as would often happen, these arbi 
could not agree, an umpire previously appointed 
enlightened public authority, taking into consid 
all the circumstances, should settle the difference, 
award, or umpirage, would at least produce a scale, 
joint result of practical knowledge and enlarged 
Without at present going further, all private 
would have a reference to that scale. 

Such arbitrations are a great want, of the coantij« 
Once introduced, they would spread every where aal 
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ttto every department of labour. Their utility and 
applicability has been placed beyond doubt by 
experience of our neighbours — the French. 
The " OonsM des Prud^hommes,^* in France exer- 
fonctions of this nature. In the departments, 
councils have long existed. Into Paris they 
introduced in the year 1844, and they are now 
ilished by law. 
\ In many trades, representatives of the workmen are 
meet delegated representatives of the masters. 
«g other things, this council settles the hours of 
y the rate of wages, and the conditions on 
children shall be employed. An appeal lies to 
*' Tribunal de Commerce,^ 
The deliberatidhs and decisions of these councils 
lere they have been acted on) have been found 
experience, long, extensive and various, to be emi- 
itly useful in preventing strikes, and yet establish- 
a fair rate of wages. The regulations as to the 
and rates of wages in different trades fill a thick 
'Mnme. But this complexity is more apparent than 
■ealy because it comprehends the distinct regulations 
W many trades ; and it is cheaply purchased by the 
jbeneficial results. 

* Where the decisions of these councils are uniform 
ifend acted on, no master can now undersell by beating 
idown wages, or exacting more work ; for all the mas- 
iers are then subject to the same decisions of their res- 
jpective councils, regulating the rate of wages and the 
hours of labor. 
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Even in England^ experience is shewing uSfinvf 
of theories^ that the new phenomena of pr^ductioii 
a large scale by steam power and complex machina 
are inconsistent with the old and simple relations I 
tween master and workmen. Witness the Faetory A 
and the laws against the truck system. These meaM 
are the aurora of a new and beneficent legislation. 

The poor^ however^ in order to obtain justice^ m 
have some point of support^ some fulcrum on wU 
to rest the lever. In England, they already have it 
the public provision made for them. But it wm 
found by experience that a too severe and niggifi 
administration of the poor-law^ so far from raia 
wages^ (as was once confidently pr^dicted^) depnSfl 
them, as might have been expected. Yet more |[t 
erous support^ on the present lazy system^ would aggr 
vate a burthen already intolerable. 

The SECOND measure therefore is this. The indi 
trial discipline, and productive employment of thedd 
bodied pauper, especially on the land, or in the pi 
duction of food, directly or indirectly. This labour 
we have seen, might be so directed as not only not 
supersede any other labour, but even to increase t 
demand for it, and thus doubly relieve the lab<M 
market, while it added to the permanent and most va 

* Since these observations were written, a Society has been formed 
this most important object. 
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i wealth of the kingdom, and actually diminished 
poor-rates.* 

Che THIRD measure is the prohibition or discourage- 
at of work by little children. 
jTot merely in our great textile manufactures of 
touj wooly linen, and silk, but in a vast number of 
ler great manufactures, nay even of mechanical and 
idieraft trades, the labour of little children has of 
^ been introduced. Here is a modern, but over- 
dming eruption of cheap labour, flooding the labour- 
drat. ' A child,' says the master, ' can do this work 
tdl as you, at a fourth of what you demand, why 
uld I pay you more than the child ? ' In many 
lea, children assist their parents in piece-work at 
De. The ultimate consequence is, that the labourer 
I no more for the week's work of his whole family, 
a he would have done, or did, for his own work 
le. Indeed, lie often does not even get what his 
dren earn. For there has grown up of late, a trade 
little children. The middle-man hires little boys 
1 girls of six or seven years old, and lets them out 
gangs, (to a button manufacturer, for example,) at 
much an hour. A portion only of what he receives 
pays to their parents, the residue is his profit on his 
nan live stock. 

Lnd what is the consequence to the wretched chil- 
Q ? The joyous morning of life brings no joy to 

* See the Chapter on Paupbrism. 
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them. Their parents^ no longer their affections 
tectors, are transformed into task-masters and 
drivers. The state abandons and condemns th 
boys and girls to ignorance, vice, and prematura 
Yet that very state, with marvellous capr 
inconsistency, protects them in other things, 
they need protection infinitely less. A child cc 
to pay a shilling. In steps the offended law 
claims, " I will not allow a child to be bou 
contract, I will interfere and avoid it. Childhc 
youth are vanity and should be so. They req 
extraordinary and special protection.'* Yet, tl 
law sees with infinite complacency the life and 
and morals of millions of children mortgaged, 
a slave touch my soil," says the law, " and hit 
drop off.'* Yet the children of the land are m 
to the worst and most destructive slavery. 

Of such measures the consequence wouli 
general, inflexible, and permanent advance of ^ 

But the masters are very much mistaken 
suppose that in such an event either the pi 
power of the country would suffer, or that the; 
themselves be losers. There is no increased 
production in the proper sense of the expressi( 
more labour is necessary to produce an arti( 
before. But the labourer gets his fair shar< 
under a system of protection from unlimited an( 
ulated foreign competition, the increased rate < 
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' not iall on one producer or some producers only ; 
bts ALL alike. It would be more correct to say 
Befits all alike. Commodities^ it is true^ rise in 
rtion ; but the general ability to purchase rises in 
Iter proportion still. The wages of labour^ no 
' compressible, are no longer^ as heretofore^ fixed 
) pnce of commodities ; but the price of com- 
es^ (as they used to be, and ought to be,) by the 
ary and just wages of labour. For the meat and 
of the workman can now no more be stinted, 
the fuel and water of his indefatigable and hun- 
landed fellow-labourer, the Steam Engine. 

' let employers fear a loss of markets. Their 
ts would not be diminished, but enormously aug- 
i in extent. And, moreover, instead of precarious 
ictuating markets, they would have durable and 
Dent ones. 

ry increase of the rate in wages enormously in- 
5 the power of the bulk of the nation to 
ne, and pay for what they consume. It creates 
and enormous demand. It creates a new and 
ise home-market. An increase of but a shilling 
in the average wages of the working-classes, 
amount to forty or fifty millions sterling a year, 
re. It increases their eflective demand to that 
. It creates a new market to such an extent as 
almost compensate for the loss of our whole ex- 
ade. So, on the other hand, a decrease in the 
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wages of labour^ to the extent of a shilling 
diminishes the market which the expenditure 
labooring-classes creates^ to the extent of forty 
millions a year or more. 

What is wanting to increase production and augfll 
capital? Markets^— EXTENSIVE and insatlu 
MARKETS. These are the one thing needfuL But 
tensive and insatiable markets are exactly what abil 
remuneration of the working-classes will supply. 

What ! it will be said, are both to gain 7 mM 
and work-people too ? Yes I both are to gain. 1 
nitely more work will be done, and what is done 
be better done. The secret is this. More indus 
being employed, more wealth will be crea* 
The producing forces of the nation wiu 
EFFECTUALLY DEVELOPED. Thc annual produd 
the land and labour of the kingdom will be prodigio 
augmented. There will, therefore, be more to di 
between profits and wages. Masters will have n 
as well as workmen. The funds which employ la 
will be augmented, not diminished. 

There will be at once more for all, and it wi 
better distributed amongst all. 

And as did the old and vicious state of thing 
will the new and better state of things, tend to 
petuate, increase, and establish itself. Each inc 
of wages is an increase of markets. Each increa 
markets a further increase of production. Each inc 
of production, a further demand for labour. 
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it will be said. * According to you^ the more 
»arer is paid^ the richer and better able to pay 
I country will be/ No I you soon reach a limit. 

I so that he can and must work hard^ work 
id work constantly^ and you need not fear, 
not only the just^ but the only true standard, 
ion will outstrip consumption. His wages no 
n his work will augment the national wealth 

national markets. Fay him more^ so that he 
e in idleness or luxury^ and the sources of 
re dried up. 

it is said : ' This will diminish exports.' 

II not affect exports to foreign countries much, 
not affect exports to the colonies at all. And 
ling loss on the foreign trade, will be compen- 
ver and over again by the immense increase of 
le market. 

it is said : * Population will increase.*' 
e who fear it are referred to the remarks already 
a that subject. 

y, it is objected : * All this is artificial/ So is 
jally good measure. 

labouring classes alone produce all the wealth 
dngdom. Under a proper system, they would 
heir just share of that wealth, in the shape of 
1 reasonable wages. A system, under which they 
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do not enjoy it^ is not only vicious and unnece 
but while unjust and cruel to them^ is injuriouf 
dangerous to all. 

Deep wisdom lies in the sacred precept — \ 

SHALT NOT MUZZLE THE OX THAT TBEADETH 0U1 
CORN. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

t tax the nation for the benefit of a producing 
J. Take care of the consumer , and let the pro- 
rr take care of himself" 

aaxims of our ancient and successful policy were 
[fiferent. 

fathers said, — " Whatsoever you do, be sure 
ke care to develop the producing forces of 
ov^TN country. The gain of doing this, will 
immense, that it will present you with an ample 
ttot only sufficient to pay the tax you complain 
t after having paid it still super-abounding, and 
5 in your hand, for your own spending, a surplus 
aes as great as that tax. Nay, the very tax itself 
Q most cases, soon disappear. For the devel- 
it of your own producing power will not only, 
: and at once, bring plenty and riches ; but in 
id will bring a steady cheapness too.'^ 
reasoned Cromwell, Lord Chatham, Sir Robert 
)le, Edmund Burke, Peter the Great, Colbert, 
leon. So at this day reason France, Belgium, 
a, Germany, America. 

N 
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Fathers and children, however, both cordially 
in this. The more a nation produces, the richer : 
and the less it produces, the poorer it is. 

Indeed this seems a self-evident proposition, 
out production of value you can neither consun 
buy. Ex nihilo nihil Jit. Every increase of doi 
production is an addition of so much wealth : ai 
minution of domestic production is a subtraction 
much wealth. 

The children, however, assume that the an 
of production in a country, — (the land, the men 
the actual property remaining the same,) is an ui 
ing quantity. But the fathers assert that (the lam 
men, and the actual property of a country rem? 
the same,) that country will produce infinitely 
or infinitely less^ according as certain regula 
favourable to domestic production, are prese 
absent. 

The children say, we will no longer make ou] 
at home. We can buy them from France 5 per 
cheaper. We shall thus relieve the country fi 
tax equivalent to this 5 per cent, paid to the doc 
hat-manufacturer. But the fathers, with parent 
cense of speech, say, if this be a specimen of 
heads, they do not deserve any hats at all. D 
not see, that to escape what you call a tax, yc 
going to destroy an amount of annual national pr 
tion (which is the same thing as annual national 
of twenty times the amount of your projected » 
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the bats at bome^ and tbe couDtry produces 
by tbe aggregate value of tbe hats. You are 
to make tbe country tbrow away 100 per cent, to 
ive. You are going, it is true, to take off a cus- 
duty of 5 per cent., but you are going to lay on 
iscating property tax of 100 per cent. And your 
IX is not only twenty times as great as tbe one 
ike off, but mucb worse. Tbe old tax was at least 
jfit to some of your own people. The new one is 
icnt to tbe foreigner. 

it,' say tbe children, ' we sball sell to tbe foreign 
facturer wbat will buy tbe hats.' 'Yes,' say 
tbers, ' but your situation in that respect is just 
it was before. Before tbe change, you sold to tbe 
Bb bat-manufacturer ; now you sell to tbe French, 
does that compensate for the loss of your bat- 
facturers ? They are the worse, but who is the 
, except to the extent of 5 per cent on their 



is question we have already examined in detail, 
re fear, at too great length.* We have already 
itted to tbe candid and unprejudiced reader, our 
18 for thinking the fathers clearly right, and the 
■en clearly wrong. 

>duce within your own dominions, wbat you for- 
' imported from abroad, and your land, labor, 
apital, produce what they otherwise would not 

* See Chapters IV. and V. 

N 2 
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have produced. They still produce the artidea ^ 
purchase the new domestic product^ just as much M 
they did before. But over and above this^ they nod 
produce the whole value of the new domestic prodiMb 
Tried by the rule, that the more a nation produces tM 
richer it is, you are now the richer. You have noif 
developed a new producing power of the conntrj|| 
which otherwise, instead of being developed wonUj 
have been stifled and smothered by foreign im 
perhaps a little cheaper. By a sacrifice it may be 
one per cent^ you have gained the other ninety-ni 
To pay your tax of one pound, you are presented 
a new and additional net income of a hundred po 
And what you have done other nations may also 
The producing power of all the earth may thus be 
tually developed, and yet, as we have seen, ample 
every where left for foreign trade and intematioDii 
exchanges.* 

So far from the amount of production, in a coxmttf 
being an unvarying quantity, (the land labour aiii 
property remaining the same), we have elsewhere seal 
what immense masses of capital land and labour in GM 
Britain and Ireland are now actually idle. Capable HflH 
so much of immediately augmenting the national weiltti| 
by a miserable gain of one or two per cent on tU 
price of commodities, as of augmenting the produce 4 
the land labour and capital of the United Kingdom bf 

* See Chapters VI. and X. 
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nd scores of millions annually. If it should cost 
fo or three millions a year^ in the price of com- 
es, to develop these, your own producing forces, 
rill present you with a new hundred miUions to 
You surely ought not to complain of being 
by those, who give you first money to pay the 
id then fifty times as much for yourself. 

the children are not yet silent. They say, — 
the producers that gain, while the consumers 

in the fathers rejoin, " You are wrong in mar- 
[g the nation into two hostile camps of producers 
insumers. Not only is every producer a con- 
^ but there is not a single consumer who is 
ther a producer, or else living entirely out of 
icome of a producer — standing or falling with 

lourers, farmers, manufacturers, are all clearly 
3ers. The landlords derive all their rent from 
venue of producers ; so of course, do the mort- 
j, to whom they pay interest. The professional 
s ultimately paid by producers. So is the fund- 
' himself, and the public servant too. Find if 
n, a living man who is either a producer, or main- 
by a producer. Whatever therefore, furthers the 
jt of producers, not only benefits them, but also 
jnts the common fund from which every con- 
derives his income; and on the other hand. 
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whatever ruins or injures producers, ruins or m]x 
consumers too. 

But suppose^ secondly^ that instead of being wi 
you were right, and that consumers and prodi 
were really two distinct and mutually indepen^ 
classes^ as you pretend. Yet they are still, at any 
members of the same political community, and we 
now discussing the effect of fiscal regulations on 
wealth of the whole country. If you develop 
producing power so as to produce at home (alth( 
one per cent dearer), what you used to produce abi 
consumers lose one where producers gain 100. 
nation at large still gains 99. 

So if you used to produce at home, but now prefe 
to import from abroad because you can save 1 per oeiik 
in price, you sacrifice 100 per cent to gain 1. Thfi 
nation at large loses 99. Supposing even consamen 
and producers to be distinct classes, the result would' 
be this. — you take a tax of 1 per cent off one claaaj; 
and lay a property-tax of 100 per cent on another' 
class. 

Thirdly and lastly, you assume that the trifling tax 
(under which you are so impatient that you woaM 
blindly change it for one fifty or a hundred times n 
great), will continue for ever. It is a gratuitous ani 
and unfounded assumption. Develop your own indoi 
trial forces, and concentrate them on industries io 
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I your climate^ soil^ and people are fit, and you 
lave at once plenty and riches, and very soon 
oess too. 

lect, and you will find that the wise and really 
1 policy^ is not that which prematurely grasps 
w, at cheapness^ but that which develops the 
3mg power of the country. 

fathers, therefore, were right, and we are wrong. 
£new how to grow rich nationally, as well as in- 
ally. We have seen liow their theory has every 
been justified by experience. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Indimdwds know their own interests, and may 
should he left to take care of them in their 
way ; for the interests of individuals, and th 
terest of the public, which is hut am aggregaJt^ 
individuals, coincide" 

It is to be feared that a rigorous analysis of thea< 
propositions would raise very serious doubts of b 

Thousands every year find it their interest to a 
priate the goods of others to their own use^ in the 
direct way possible. The burglar employs his C8 
(which is a picklock and a bunch of skeleton ke] 
he deems most conducive to his private interest, 
the general opinion of mankind is^ that the ] 
interest is very much concerned in putting down 
employment of labor and capital. 

It is true that those marauders who have been 
out, mistook their own interest. But then tb 
part of the proposition is no truer than the s< 
Men do not, it appears, always know their own in 

Adam Smith, when he promulgated this xmj 
the let-alone school^ had never seen a modem 
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d therefore had no conception of the necessity, 
^ of a Factory Act. Let any candid man have 
Vlanchester before it^ and visited Manchester 
be^ and not Adam Smith is qualified to form 
ent. 

Smith had not witnessed the debasing and 
ng employment of women in Collieries, 
id never seen a middle-man hiring a gang of 
^s and girls of six or seven years old^ and let- 
m out at so much an hour to Birmingham 
manufacturers. 

ave already passed in review^'l^ a multitude of 
s in which individuals mistake their true in- 
and in which the public interferes most benefi- 
r their guidance and protection, 
ave seen many more instances^ in which the 
of individuals, and the true interest of the 
are at open variance, and in which again the 
and power of the whole community is compelled 
30se. 

i may sometimes be for the interest of indi- 
to buy in one market ; but it may at the same 
for the interest of the public at large, that they 
)uy in another. 

o not say that such is the interest of the public, 
y that it may be. Whether it actually be so 
and to what extent it is so, has been already 

d.t 

ite, Chapter VIII. f See Chapters IV. V. & XXVIII. 

N 5 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



" England may he made the work-shop of the worlii 

Supposing this consammation as possible as it i 
visionary^ the next inquiry is^ whether it be desiralihti 
An illustration of the nature of manufacturing is 
dustry had better be taken from our neighbours thi 
ourselves. The old rule, which Terence lays down fc 
individuals, is good for nations too. 

Inspicere tanquam in speculom in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi. 

We shall be less likely to be warped by party spirit 
more likely to see facts in their true light ; and ki 
structed by observing how far the same causes produc 
the like eflfects under different circumstances.* 

The Department of the North boasts of the richci 
soil in France, and the greatest wealth. 

It is the work-shop of France. Cotton, linen, a» 
iron, are manufactured on a vast scale. 

* The materials for much of what is said below on the subject of FrOK 
manufacturing industry, are drawn from the Report of M. Blanqui to 4 
Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. His book is entitled **Di 
classes ouvrieres en France.^* He is a friend of order, and, what ts iv 
in France, a firee-trader. 
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i 

No Factory Acts there protect the poor.* In this 
^^^^fed things are^ in many manufactories^ left to their 
''^tiuul coarse. Ceaseless competition^ not only between 
^lorers, but between employers, drives down prices 
Hd wages to the lowest possible standard. Any new 
itablishment, either on a larger scale, or furnished with 
nproved machinery, at once imposes on all smaller 
itablishments or inferior machinery, the necessity of 
st greater and greater exertion, and yet lower and lower 
ages. Night and day, the indefatigable and ponder- 
18 piston stamps. Night and day, relays of human 
Bsh struggle to keep up with its remorseless and un- 
earied march. The white slaves, in crowded apart- 
i^ts, breathe an atmosphere, here loaded with dust, 
i^e charged with moisture. The liquid eye and 
right complexion of childhood, no longer shine, 
[ealth is stolen from children who know not its value, 
beir moral ruin is as complete as their physical ruin, 
he conscience, the moral sense, has never been de- 
eloped by parental and domestic influence, or invigo- 
ited and fortified by the solemn services and sanctions 
f religion. Education is impracticable, virtue impos- 
ible, vice and disease triumphant. Here is the true 
loderu martyrology ! Here the true massacre of the 
mocents. 
Thousands of the manufacturing poor in Lisle are, 

* There are laws touching the employment of young children in manu- 
itorieB, but not enforced. Since the last revolution, the hours of labor 
' workmen of all ages have been limited by law throughout France. 
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even when employed^ reduced to such a sti 
poverty in the midst of abounding and briUianI 
lence^ that they live^ not in houses^ but in underg 
cellars, lighted only by the entrance. Day-light 
to them an hour later than to other people^ and 
them an hour earlier. No chair^ no bed is foi 
many of these subterraneous caverns. The wr 
inmates huddle together without distinction of i 
sez^ sometimes on the broken straw of rape-seed^ 
times even on dry sand. The father of the fai 
at home only to sleep. He is obliged to sell hi 
ones to the Moloch of the place. You may s 
shadow of a man gliding to the factory with i 
boy or girl, in the grey twilight, sometimes ( 
morning, sometimes of the evening. The wre 
but tender and vigilant mother, in vain watch 
helpless offspring. It is affirmed of these child 
Lisle, that 20,700 out of 21,000* die before th 
five years old. And if you would know the cor 
of multitudes that survive, visit the quarter of 
Sauveur, the Rue des Etaques, the Cour Gha, th 
du Sauvage, the Place aux Oignons, and you ar 
rounded by clamorous demands for charity f 
swarm of little human animals, ragged and 
naked, pale, ill-favoured, ricketty, scrofulous, a 
formed. 

Such is the manufacturing industry of Lisle 

* This proportion seems incredible. But M. Blahqui reports i 
authority of a medical man at Lisle. 
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be season of prosperity. Bat French manufacturing 
stiy^ like English^ perpetually alternates between 
•production and stoppage^ — between fever and 
. When trade languishes^ cold, famine and dis- 
devour the population. 

le masters are in a condition equally precarious 
anxious^ if not equally wretched. They are in 
nual danger from destruction by competition, 
dare not stop^ and hardly dare to proceed. They 
ice without any certain market and are sailing 
)at a compass^ they know not whither. 
le extremes of wealth and poverty meet in the 
rtment of the North. Every third person is said 
! in hopeless indigence^ or in English phraseology^ 
iper. 

le bulk of the manufacturing population in Rouen 
a condition little better than that in Lisle, 
le evils that afflict Lyons under a different system, 
in a better climate, are of a somewhat different 
. The work-people are not there congregated 
large factories, working by machinery. But the 
fgle for wages, between the life of the workman 
me hand, and the necessites of the exporting 
er on the other, is as intense and infinitely more 
nt. The hot blood and exalted imagination of the 
h are engaged. Here rise and rage Socialism, 
imunism, Fourrierism, Phalansterianism, and all 
e other portentous and monstrous births, and grim 
living abortions, engendered by half-knowledge on 
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the intolerable miseries of the unregulated manufa 
ing system. Twice even during the reign of ] 
Philippe, was Lyons in full insurrection. Twice 
this rebellion of the belly quelled by necessary sev 
Twice did grape-shot rake the streets, and the ke 
run with blood. 

Who shall resolve the terrible problems than o 
facturing industry produces ? What exists in 
Rouen, and Lyons, exists more or less wherever un 
lated manufacturing industry is to be found. 

Surely experience teaches that manufacturinj 
dustry, if it is to promote the solid interest of a ecu 
requires moderation and controul. That its n 
ascendency over all other industries, is attended 
great evil and danger. 

Even political economists, who have mature! 
fleeted on the subject, and not only its social, bi 
political aspect, regard the unlimited extensic 
manufactures already existing, even in England, 
alarm. " Perhaps," says Mr. McCuUoch, '^ it m 
" the end be found, that it was unwise to allo\ 
*^ manufacturing system to gain so great anascem 
^' as it has done in this country ; and that mea 
" should have been early adopted to check and i 
" rate its growth,'^ * 

The hostile tariffs therefore, which do and 
effectually prevent our becoming the work-shop o 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 185. 
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worlds are bo far from being unmitigated evils^ that 
they may in the long run turn out to be blessings in 
disguise. 

Surely the wisdom and care of the whole community 
should be directed to making the basis on which 
manufactures repose as permanent and stable^ as 
possible. 

Our greatest manufacture^ in addition to the uncer- 
tainty incident to all manufacturing industry^ has 
elements of instability and decay peculiarly its own. 
It rests at present on two foundations, equally insecure 
and precarious. It unnecessarily depends for its raw 
material on a distant and rival state^ and for many of 
its present markets on jealous and encroaching com- 
petitors. 

They are its true friends, who would persuade it to 
draw its materials from British India and other British 
dependencies, and to find, in addition to its present 
tent, not only secure, but larger and unlimited markets 
in British possessions. 

But there is another raw material of home growth 
adapted to our textile manufactures — flax. 

The natural use, and (if one may presume to say so,) 
the design of this plant is the clothing of mankind. 

The Egyptian men and women who walked about in 
the time of Moses or Cambyses, and whose mummies 
we now unrol, were clad in home-grown and home-spun 
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linen garments. Nearly all soils in England and Ire^ 
and are adapted to the growth of flax. So universal wm 
its use in this country^ that the under-clothing for m 
person^ and the textures applied to domestic uses, m 
still always called linen, whatever the materials ol 
which they are made. Unfortunately of late^ having 
been superseded by foreign cotton, it has becomB 
almost a luxury of the upper and middle classes. 

The main obstacles which have hitherto prevented 
its successful rivalry with cotton, are said to be thesGi 
The large bulk of the crop, augmenting the expensn 
of transport, and limiting the market. And the a* 
haustion of the soil, by removing so much prodoet 
from the land. But it is affirmed, that instead of being 
pulled before it is ripe, the flax may now be permitted 
to mature its seed, with which the farmer may fatten 
his bullocks and enrich his land. It may be staekedf 
and at any time by a simple machine, the fibre may be 
separated from the straw. The fibre alone may be 
sent to market, and the straw being sixty or seventy per 
cent of the bulk, may be kept at home to be converted 
into manure. Flax prepared in the method patented 
by M. Claussen, may, it is said, be woven either with 
cotton or with wool. Under these improved conditions 
it is affirmed to be now a more profitable crop than 
wheat, even supposing the price of wheat be very maeh 
higher than of late it has been. 

Without venturing to obtrude any opinion on mat^ 
ters, which can only be decided by the experience of 
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iractical men^ let us see what are the conseqaences if 
Knne grown flax can be, or could be produced cheaper 
ban American cotton^ or substituted for it. 

Suppose that we now pay ten millions a year for 
kmerican cotton^ and suppose we now export manu- 
■ctored cotton^ hardware^ and other manufactures to 
lay for it^ to the same amount. 

Suppose that hereafter^ instead of this we pay our 
iwn labourers^ farmers^ and landlords ten millions a 
fear for flax. It is now the English and the Irish 
that have the spending of this ten millions,— not the 
Americans. English markets are annually increased 
by the expenditure of that amount^ instead of Ameri- 
on markets. 

If it be said^ your exports of manufactures to Ame- 
nea will fall off by ten millions. Suppose they should. 
The manufacturers are no losers by that. The English 
ind Irish are now their customers instead of the 
Americans — ^that is all. 

The whole value of the cotton was resolvable into 
American net gain. The whole value of the flax is 
now resolvable into English and Irish net gain.* 

Moreover, your supply is always certain, and you 
c&joy immense advantages in that full and various em- 
^{loyment of the people^ which attends the mutual 
vicinity of growers and manufacturers. f 

It is said, that Mr. Warne's introduction of flax into 
ihe parish of Trimingham, has destroyed its pauperism. 

• See Chapters IV. and V. t See Chapter VI. 
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Suppose the sabstitiition of home grown flax 
American cotton to be possible; it would in 
manner destroy the pauperism of Great Britain 
Ireland. 

Again, the miseries springing from the want 
Factory Act in France, and its great success 
shew that manufacturing labour requires art 
regulation. 

Lastly. The evils arising from an undue prop< 
of manufacturing industry are to be corrected, i 
limiting its absolute but its relative amount ; tl 
to say, by energetic and stubborn efforts to prom 
every possible way the subjugation and improvemi 
British, Irish and Colonial soils. 

Common sense, nature, reason, history, eco: 
experience, all unite in one- loud and overwhe 
cry : — Employ your people on the land. Not o 
your Colonies, but even at home, and in Irelan 
have unoccupied and waste lands enough, and 
than enough. No machinery, no factory, is lil 
Land. Light, air, and human hands, are the ele 
of unexpected and unknown productiveness, e\! 
soil that is now little better than mere hori 
space. 

" Replenish the earth, and subdue it," is i 
mand not yet superseded. But you cannot fill] 
first branch safely, without the second. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

r a/nd invasion are bat dangers of by-gone 

a^es." 

authors of our new commercial policy do not dread 
ext real war without very good reason, 
e reverberation of the first sixty-eight pounder will 
! down their house of cards. It will wake up the 
1 to the stem reality^ that it has become depen- 
on a victory at sea^ for its bread and meat. That 

a naval defeat flows at once an inundation of 
rs, inevitable, universal, indescribable. No one 
nswer for the excesses of popular indignation and 
iance. 

t in the meantime, the nation is rocked to sleep 
the comfortable assurance, that there will never 
ly more war. 
ould to God it were so ! 

it human nature, and human passions and de- 
ty, are ever the same. The men who, despising 
uthentic and unvarying record of three thousand 
i, legislate on the assumption that human nature 
langed, and that there will now at last be no more 

are like those who build villas and towns on the 
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slopes of Mtnsi or Vesuvius. Thirty or forty yei 
treacherous silence and serenity have obliterate 
recollection and the dread of the subterraneous 
der^ the mid-day darkness^ and the glowing la^ 
cinders. 

Famine^ pestilence and war^ are the three mi 
by whom the Almighty has in all a^es past ch 
the nations. Four short years ago^ our presum 
security deemed itself inaccessible to any one 
three. 

A mysterious and inexplicable disease in a 
esculent root^ suddenly brings the first. Famim 
in our borders. 

A new and awful malady, in the presence of 
our precautions are vain^ and our science^ folly, 
our human bodies. Pestilence is come^ and 
down its thousands. 

Hitherto we have escaped the plague of vi 
rather have had a longer respite than usual. B 
interval is short, and, in the reckoning of h 
nothing. We are but approaching the end • 
first half of the century. How did even this 
period begin ? The first half of the nineteentl 
tury found all Europe in a deadly struggle, ai 
one third of its course waded through blood an 
on a scale of unprecedented magnitude. The th 
of the cannon has scarce died on our ears. M( 
in middle life remember Waterloo. 

And during the precarious interval that remi 
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lany times^ especially in late years^ have we been 
very brink of war. It is in vain that we are 
(as Lord Brougham says) in heavy recognizances 
> the peace. It is in vain that this once high- 
[ nation has tamely submitted to demands and 
which Lord Chatham would not have brooked 
instant. A reduction of our armaments does but 
s the danger of war; by emboldening those^ who^ 
16 envy and jealousy natural to mankind^ are 
lally watching for an opportunity to humble us. 
ay nothing of our hair-breadth escapes in 1840^ 
ain in 1844^ from a war with the first military 
on earthy — nothing of the high^ captious^ and 
g tone assumed on more than one recent occa- 
the new and great power of the West ; — look 
: happened but the other day. A few weeks ago 
l.ussia and Austria threatened Turkey for afford- 
asylum to the Hungarian refugees, we ventured 
ore, to listen to the dictates of honour, and to use 
;lish language^ in behalf of an oppressed^ but 
and magnanimous ally. The whole nation really 
wrhat it said. Straightway peace or war hung 
led on the caprice of a single individual.* A 

;fae present sovereign of the Russian £mpire, has, on the whole, 
in of peace and moderation. Who shall answer for his successor? 
nople and British India are in sight. 
»rld at this hour presents little securit}' for the continuance of 

irman sovereigns have broken their promises, and stand on a 
When the eruption breaks forth, Russia may think it necessary 
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restless night, or an indigestion^ might have be 
it often has been) the spark to fire the train, 
what a mine was ready to explode ! five great 
at once engaged. The bright harnessed h 
Europe^ in numbers innumerable^ awaiting the 
The original cause of war, as always happens, sc 
gotten. Italy, Germany, Denmark, Belgium, E 
embraced in an unextinguishable conflagratioo 
deadly conflict, not confined to the narrow lii 
Europe, but lighting up both hemispheres, and 
on every sea, all round this terrestrial ball ! 

Nay, within the last five years, actual war ha 
in all four quarters of the globe. In the Noi 
South of Africa. In South America. In North 1 
on a great scale, and followed by an immei 
apparently durable conquest. In Asia ; where 
selves have, within that short period, been 
actors. Here, as in America^ conquest has b 
result. In many parts of Europe, — in Italy, ; 

to interfere, for what she deems the cause of order and civilizal 
States of Western Europe, may then be compelled to interfere 
for what they deem the cause of liberty, but for their own inde} 

Is popular government any security against war ? 

Turn to France. What armed head, may not any day, en 
that seething cauldron ! 

But, yesterday, the armed hosts of Austria and Russia were 
inch of hostile collision. If the two nations had had the di 
affairs, it was inevitable. The rvlers were here wiser than the 

Look at the United States. A feeble executive in the midst 
and violent multitude. Piratical military expeditions fitted out 
ing against a neighbouring and friendly power. The multitude 
by the express provisions of the constitution, to seize, at any el( 
supreme direction of afibirs. 
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li in Hungary. The recent mUitary operations 
;ary alone were on a scale of enormous magni- 
Nearly six hundred thousand regular troops 
the field. 

ly nothing of the infinitely worse calamity of 
. Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Milan, two years ago, 
ticipated that the music of their balls, their 
md German operas, were so soon to give place 
/whistling of shells. What reason had the 
ve and peaceable kingdom of Denmark to 
;e the bloody events of the past year ? Only 
kt, as in the natural, so in the political world, 
i nowhere lasts always. 

3gree of foresight, wisdom or care, on our part, 
lan, preserve us from the contingency of war. 
emn obligations, our national honour, must at 
bs be preserved. With nations, as with indivi- 
here honour is in question, interest is not to be 
But our true, solid, and well-understood interest 
he same language. The certain consequence 
garding national honour is a struggle a little 
inated, but at greater disadvantage when it 
ne ; — a struggle, not with the help of allies, for 
11 have been deserted and disgusted, but alone 
gle-handed ; — a struggle, not for victory, but 
tence ! 

is not the only period in history, and very 
history too, when men have vainly flattered 
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themselves that the world had grown too ws^ 
engage in the work of mutual destruction. It has 
well observed by a modem French writer,* that 
1791, Camille Desmoulins published a workentil 
" La France Libre/' in which may be found 
words : " L'esprit de conqfiete est perdu/' But 
that very hour came forth from the Military School < 
Brienne a sub-lieutenant of artillery, destined to II 
the greatest cooqueror that the world had ever aeoi 
There may be seen at the Mint in Paris, a medl 
struck by Bonaparte when first consul, the motto ( 
which is— "Paix de Funivers/' In 1787 Mr. M 
said, in one of his speeches, ^^ The time is at ban 
when, conformably to the will of Providence, the ti 
great nations of France and England wiU show ti 
world that they were made to cherish relations 
mutual beneficence and friendship/' Little did il 
speaker imagine that these two nations were tb 
crossing the threshold to long years of carnage, 
comparison of which all former wars were mere ski 
mishes. 

Do we look to history for encouragemcfnt. Sheoffie 
very little. The ' rich and solemn pencil ' of Taciti 
pourtrays men as they were in the time of the Boau 
Empire. The most recent experience evinces that mi 
are the same now. 

Do we look to the influence of religion? Itl 

* M. Chevalier, to whom we are indebted for some of the illostnti 
which follow. 
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9^ been observed, that she has for ages come to 
1 ttoderstanding with war. She has greatly mitigated 
iiorrors. Some of her most eminent and exemplary 
rfeesors have defined its province and traced its laws. 
fch Christendom, — Only one small sect condemns 
WBT. Accordingly we saw the other day a dignitary 
he English Church consecrating the flags of a 
ment ; and the friends and patrons of the protestant 
istian missionaries in Tahiti, if not preaching the 
ssity of war, at least taunting the government of 
iay for its forbearing and pacific conduct. 
baU we turn to modern philosophy? Who has 
inveighed more eloquently against war than 
aire ? Yet it has again been truly said, that his 
iples, his successors, as it were his executors, sa- 
ted the earth with blood. 

hall we look to education ? At the first ' silver 
ling ' of the trumpet, mark the kindling eye and 
ing heart of that educated English youth. Cressy 
Poictiers are parcel of his English nature. Modern 
mplishments are straw to the fire in the blood, 
ailways and steam-ships may do much to promote 
!e among nations. But to the thoughtful mind, 
new power of nature, subjugated to human uses 
B the last general war, has other, but sinister and 
entous aspects. It afibrds such means of ofience 
and and sea, such facility of concentrating aggres- 
as well as defensive forces, of over-leaping ancient 
adaries, and holding new conquests, that its effects 

o 
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in remodelling the earth, may turn out to be as 
pected and marvellous in war as in peace. 11 
possession of a novel and untried means of offem 
add a double intensity to the passions of ci 
vengeance, and fear. What living flesh can 
either the venture or the stakes, when the awfi: 
of war comes to be played again with the p( 
steam ! What territorial changes may a con 
among the nations, by the help of that new 
permanently effect ! In the meantime the pr 
of human nature, which from the commence! 
authentic history, have periodically and invarial 
dueed wars, remain the same. National pr 
resentment, the scrupulosity of national hone 
love of novelty and excitement in the put 
domestic difBculties of statesmen, the undue pre 
ance in other nations of the democratic e 
knowing little and acting intemperately, are a c 
but fulminating compound, which may at any i 
explode in an unexpected and universal war. 

War is of all calamities the greatest. But 
that it has been so long and so often permit 
may reverently suppose that it is not without i 
manent uses in the economy of Divine Pro^ 
and therefore may be permitted again. It d< 
after all, cause a single death that would nol 
wise have happened. Which, on an average 
worst, death in the field, or the dying strife 
natural death-bed ? War is the theatre of grea1 
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*7 8^ virtues. The vain theories^ the Epicurean 

inncipleg^ the luxurious and enervating habits of 

f^^t perish together. The storm clears the atmos- 

', and the moral health of nations is renovated. 

■' Bot if war be the greatest of calamities even to a 

Mion well prepared^ what will it be when the storm 

hints suddenly on a nation unprepared ? The answer 

lies in a word, "Destruction.'' 

'* Cuique creditur in arte su&/' is a maxim no less of 

Mnmon prudence^ than of common law. Address 

Ittn the question to your military and naval authorities. 

ley tell you that steam has now thrown a bridge 

eross the English channel. The greatest military au- 

urity now livings if not the greatest that ever livedo 

dls you that an undisciplined multitude^ even of 

Dglishmen^ in the presence of modem military 

ience, is just so much gun-carrion. One of your 

reatest naval authorities^ Lord Dundonald^ tells you, 

lat supposed dangers of landings and even fortified 

lasts, are no defence at all : That your true and only 

i;emal defence is the old-fashioned one — the over- 

belming and ubiquitous offensive efficacy of a military 

anne, which shall again sweep, as it has before 

rept, your enemies off the seas. 

These are the solemn warnings of England's most 

ustrious sons. But we prefer prophets that pro- 

lecy smooth things. On military and naval affairs, 

) have the happiness to possess much greater autho- 

ies^ than naval or military men ! 

o 2 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



The Navigation Laws were useless and injuriox 



To appreciate the real magnitude of the Andes 
the Cordilleras^ you must view them from a distffi 
Near their base the eye is obstructed by meaner el< 
tions ; but seen from a distance of fifty miles^ Cl 
borazo pierces the sky. 

So^ as we fall down the stream of time^ and re( 
from the administration of Oliver Cromwell^ its 
grandeur gradually breaks upon the mental vis 
Cromwell and the Long Parliament devised the N 
gation Laws, and founded the British lEmpire. 

From that hour the maritime greatness of Engl 
dates. From that hour it steadily and uninterrupt< 
advanced for more than a hundred and fifty years, 
at the close of the last war England^s meteor 
floated in every clime, and rode on every sea, un 
puted and universal victor. 

This splendid success did not flow from the let-al 
policy, but from a wise and highly artificial system 
law. The great and original legislators of that < 
proposed to themselves as a national object, the 
crease of British shipping. They saw that sailors 
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were the true amy and omnipresent artiUery 
the British Islands. Their sagacity prefigured at 
ce the safest and cheapest defence, and the most 
esistible means of aggression and aggrandisement, 
ey thought that the high seas might be made to 
Dpensate England for the narrow extent of her 
Qghed lands^ — ^might be made to yield wealth as 
aty sons as warlike and hardy, and power much 
ater. Their sure instinct taught them that a great 
ional object, like this, was not to be trusted to 
natural course of events — to the chapter of acci- 
its. They did not hesitate at once to realize their 
nd conceptions in direct and stringent legislation, 
rhey confined the whole coasting trade, and the whole 
le with the British Colonies and Plantations, to 
tish subjects. 

Phey secured the importation of most articles, the 
duce of Asia, Africa and America, to British ships. 
1 foreseeing that this wholesome provision might 
evaded by a previous importation into other parts 
Surope in foreign bottoms, they prohibited the im- 
tation of Asiatic, African, and American produce 
Q Europe, not only in foreign, but even in British 
MS. In a word, they took the most efiectual mea- 
is that British ships should supply the British 
'kets. 

tut with the discrimination which distinguishes the 
slation of true wisdom from the headlong legislation 
acre theory, they were not unmindful of the foreign 
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trade of the country. They allowed foreign 8hi{ 
import the produce of their own respective coon^ 
Any foreign vessels infringing these r^ulations, 
with her whole cargo at once confiscated. 

Having given the British shipowner these advan 
onr fathers took good care that they should n( 
merely private, but truly national advantages, 
obliged the ship-owner to use a British-built ship, 
would not allow him to navigate with an unde 
foreign crew, but secured the maritime employme 
their own countrymen, by insisting that the on 
masters, and three-fourths of the crew, shoul 
British subjects. No matter how suddenly a 
might break out. While the raw maritime levi 
other countries were helpless and sea-sick, thous 
and tens of thousands of skilful, well-fed, lion-he 
British seamen of all ages, were thus, even in prof 
peace, and without any expense, or danger to Ut 
kept ready for the defence of the country. 

Let us hear what Adam Smith savs of this mar 
code, so adverse to our modern notions. 

After remarking that some of its regulations 
have proceeded from national animosity, he ; 
^^ They are as wise, however, as if they had all 
"dictated by the most deliberate wisdom.*' 
again : " As defence is of much more impor 
" than opulence, the act of navigation is per 
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HE WISEST OF ALL THE COMMERCIAL BEQULATIONS 
P ENGLAND."* 

rhe eminent success of this policy vindicated it in 
un Smith's time ; its yet more triumphant success 
) more fully justified it since. Through the muta- 
is of nearly two centuries it has steadily upheld 
maritime power, and the inviolability of our native 
d. 

Sut we are not to be satisfied of the wisdom of a 
ise of action by its success. We must make trial 
ts opposite. We must eat of the tree of the know- 
ge of good and evil. "Eat/' says the tempter, "ye 
n not surely die.'* 

^e are now told, that as in everjrthing else, so in 
}s, sailors and freights, we are to go to the cheapest 
rket. If the Norwegians can carry coals from New- 
le or Sunderland to London, cheaper than the Eng- 
, the trade should on principle be surrendered to 
m. If the Americans can find it profitable to in- 
e our British commerce with India, Jamaica, the 
>e of Good Hope, Australia or China, the trade 
nld be at once opened to them. If half-starved 
jdes or Norwegians can man our own vessels cheaper 
a the beef-eating, ruddy English tar, his proper 
56 is not the night watch, or the top-mast, but 
le other employment, (nobody knows what) and 

* Wealth of Nations, Book 4, chap. 2. 
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failing that^ the workhouse. If ships can be built, 
cheaper in the ports of the United States, or of the! 
Baltic than at Sunderland, the English ship-boil 
trade should migrate thither. The strong will of 
fathers controlled circumstances; we surrender 0Q^' 
selves to circumstances and theories, to be carried—; 
we know not whither. 

In the last Session of Parliament, the Navigatkn.] 
Laws were repealed. Precious in the sight of posi 
will be the names that resisted with all their mighl^] 
at all hazards, this suicidal measure. In the meuiF 
time, whatever betide, they have won the noblest of all' 
possessions, the consciousness of duty faithfully di»- 
charged amidst misrepresentation and obloquy. 

Let us now see what we have done. 

To use the words of the late Mr. Cobbett on this 
subject, we have "exhibited our surprising genius'* 
in pulling down the master-piece of British poliqr* 
Nearly the whole of the Navigation Laws have been 
demolished. 

The principle and basis of the new law is this ; 60 to 
the cheapest market for ships and sailors — never mind 
whether English or foreign. 

Accordingly as the bill originally stood, the veij 
coasting- trade itself, the coal-trade for example, be- 
tween Newcastle, Blyth, or Sunderland and LondoDi 
was surrendered. If Swedes or Norwegians could (as 
they can, and do) navigate more cheaply than we, thctt ] 
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pool below London bridge was to be filled with 
(ms of Swedish and Norwegian coUiers, bringing 
lish coals from English ports, 
lis part of the bill was afterwards abandoned. Bat 
e principle of the bill be good^ the abandonment 
lis part was indefensible. The alleged reason was^ 
smuggling would be promoted by opening the 
Jng-trade. But it is to be suspected that other 
>ns operated. It was discovered that the A^mericans 
d not open their coasting-trade. It was thought 
the enormous and unrequited sacrifice proposed by 
)ill^ might shock the public and damage the mea- 

Accordingly the axiom and basis of the new 
rare, " Get your ships and your sailors where you 
jet them cheapest," was violated. A monopoly of 
coasting and channel-trade was, and yet is left 
ships British built^ British owned^ and British 
tied. 

le Americans^ with characteristic sagacity and 
i^dness^ many years ago, copied our Navigation - 
The consequences following their enactment by 
Jnited States have been just the same as with us, 
•eat maritime prosperity and power. It is not 

true that the Americans have recently relaxed 

3 laws. The reciprocity just extended to British 

ping, in return for our admission of American ves- 

into our ports, is a provision of their old law. 

an excellent arrangement for them it turns out to 

We let them into our foreign trade, and as they, 

5 
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they may safely do^ let us into thedrs : they ht 
no colonial trade^ and their greatest and most inc 
ing trade being the trade between their own ] 
from which they entirely exclude us. But we, (ove 
above a participation in our larger foreign trade,] 
without the shadow of an equivalent for this pc 
of our concessions, let them into our East India t 
into our West Indian trade, into our Australian t 
into our trade with all our Colonies. Nay, the 
coasting trade of India and our Colonies, as wc 
the trade between our Colonies, may be thrown 
to them. To see this bargain in its true light 
whole dominions of Great Britain on the one 1 
should be considered as one empire, and the \ 
dominions of the United States on the other, si 
be considered as another empire. We give th< 
participation in all the domestic carrying trade ol 
empire, (except the mere coasting trade of the B 
Islands,) — they give us in return no portion o 
domestic carrying trade of their vast empire, 
will not even allow us to carry from New York tc 
Francisco, although, in so doing we must circum 
gate Cape Horn and traverse half the globe, 
even the reciprocity in the foreign trade is more ac 
tageous to them than to us, (supposing even that \ 
could be built in Sunderland or Liverpool as dn 
as in Maine, and that the Americans usurp the 
proportion of our foreign trade that we take of th 
for our foreign trade is larger than theirs. They 
the same propotV.\oii ol ^\ax^^\ o^'soAifc^. 
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All that we have obtained from the Americans is the 
IflNsrty of importing foreign produce and manofactures 
iito their ports. For example^ we may now be the 
means of facilitating the transport of French^ Belgian 
or German manufactures to compete with our own in 
Ae American markets. 

In retnm for this, we give the Americans the liberty 
af bringing foreign produce and manufactures into 
Mir ports. For example: An American vessel may 
now bring into England European produce and manu- 
Gutures from any German^ French or Russian port. 

This is all the reciprocity in the foreign trade. Its 
real value remains to be seen. 

In the colonial trade there is^ as we have seen^ no 
reciprocity at all : we give everything and get nothing. 

Let us examine, a little more in detail, what it is, 
that we have given the Americans for nothing. 

We have let the Americans into our whole East 
[ndia trade. Henceforth we may expect to see Amer- 
ean East Indiamen entering and leaving the Thames. 
for this we have no return, no reciprocity. 

The American ports on the Pacific now over-look 
Lastralasia. We have let the Americans into our 
jrade with the vast continent of New Holland. Will 
lot the new gold mines induce the Americans to lay 
»n their steamers long before ours, and get and keep 
he trade ? 

We have let the Americans into our trade with 
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some other forty colonies. No return^ no rec 

CITY. 

The whole vast coasting trade of India^ so ca 
of unlimited extension was ours. It may nc 
opened by the Governor Greneral to the America 
any foreign nation. Again no return^ no rec 

CITY. 

The whole coasting trade of the colonies^ of th 
shores of New Holland for example^ was ours, 
sion is made^ that the caprice of the colonies, a 
the minister of the day^ may open it all to the A 
cans or any other nation. Again^ no returi 

RECIPROCITY. 

The trade from one British Colony or deper 
to another, which used to employ so many 1 
ships, and is capable of employing so many m 
in like manner opened. Once more, no retub 

RECIPROCITY. 

But it is understating the case to say that w 
let the Americans into the Indian and Colonial 
on the same terms as ourselves. We suppo 
Colonies. We are at all the expense — they at 
We have therefore let them into the trade on 
better terms than we enjoy ourselves.* 

But what is to be the effect of this change, 
event of war ? 

* Many of our most valuable possessions are already almosi 
their jaws. The fierce democracy whose mouth now waters k 
may soon lick its lips for Jamaica. 
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Ibe Americans will know every harbour and sound- 
ing— will have correspondents and friends in every 
piocipal port. We have to divide our naval forces for 
Hk defence of all our distant possessions — they may 
eoDoentrate theirs for the attack and certain acquisition 
of any colony or dependency^ whose value they may 
We learnt from experience. 

' Such is the true nature of our arrangements with 
our great and dangerous rival. No wonder that the 
United States are ready enough to close with such 
terms. 

There are other and smaller maritime powers to 
whom we have opened our foreign and colonial trade. 

The observations already made as to the admission 
of the Americans into the colonial trade^ &PPV for the 
most part to other powers. But^ with respect to the 
foreign trade^ supposing perfect reciprocity, we offer 
these smaller states the chance of usurping a share of 
a very large trade^ in return for our chance of usurping 
the same proportion of a very small one. There is 
not, in all Europe^ any power which has anything like 

in equivalent to offer us. 
But there are several powers who can navigate far 

cheaper than we, unless we are prepared to beat down 

the food and wages of our sailors to the miserable 

foreign standard. 

We have done yet more than all this. We have 
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subjected the employment of our sailors even 
protected trade to the caprice of the minister 
day. For we have enabled him to issue the < 
Proclamation^ admitting foreign seamen eves 
navigation of a British ship. 

Such legislation is unprecedented. What 
us to it ? The fanatical determination to carry 
all risks, a favourite theory. The maxim — " 
the cheapest market/^ A maxim which, eve 
mercially speaking, and with a view to the mer( 
gain of the nation, we have seen to be alt< 
erroneous. 

It is said that a higher freight to British < 
and higher wages to British sailors, are a tax 
whole nation for the benefit of a class. 

But freight is a very small ingredient in 1 
of most articles prepared for actual consumptio 
the difierence between British freight and 
freight, is again but a small fraction of that si 
gredient. So that the nation as a whole, pai 
aggregate but little, for giving a preference to 
ships and British sailors, and that little is m 
comminuted and pulverised into infinitesimal pj 

But the nation as a whole, gains a great deal 
ploying British shipping and British sailors, ini 
foreign ones. It thus develops its own mariti 
sessions and strength. Wherever a British ship 
instead of a foreign one, the whole gross value 
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Irituh-boilt ship (minus the difference between the price 
4f the two,) is a gain to the nation.* Wherever a vessel 
ii navigated by a British crew instead of a foreign crew, 
the gross amount of the wages, minus the difference, 
ii British gain instead of foreign gain. Wherever 
fieight is paid to a British owner, navigating a British 
ddp with a British crew, instead of being paid to a 
foreign ovmer, navigating a foreign ship with a foreign 
Qew, that freight, minus the difference, is British gain 
instead of foreign gain.f By giving therefore the pre- 
ference to British ships and sailors, the nation gains 
very much and loses very little. 

On the other hand, wherever a foreign ship is built 
instead of a British one, the nation loses the gross 
value of the British ship, minus the difference in price. 
Wherever freight or wages are paid to a foreign crew 
instead of a British crew, the nation loses the aggregate 
amount, minus the difference. By employing foreign 
ships and sailors in the place of British, the uation 
loses very much and gains very little. 

In a word, it is with ships, freight and wages, as 
with com, or cotton and wages. To employ British 
industry is twice as profitable to the nation as to employ 
foreign industry, minus the difference between the cost 
of the two. 

It is not therefore true that a higher price for British 
ships, a higher freight to British owners, and higher 
wages to British sailors, are a tax on the whole nation. 

* See Chapters IV. V. and XXVIII. t Ibid. 
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It is not only not true^ bat the converse proposition ii 
true. It is an actual and very great gain^ to the natioi 
as a whole, to pay for British ships^ British sailors, an 
British freight. It is an actu al and verygreat gdi 
though the nation should pay much more for them tha 
it really does. 

But we have been hitherto speaking of the me 
sordid pecuniary gain. We have not alluded to tl 
gain of keeping on the deep tens of thousands 
British tars, the true defenders of their native isle, 
the constant exercise of their healthy, hardy^ periloi 
vocation. In peace costing nothing, incapable of bdi 
corrupted by idleness, or perverted by ambition ; y 
always ready at the first blast of the trumpet to clin 
your first-rates, and make every foreign heart qua) 
with your thunder. 

Again we understate the case. This great nav 
reserve is kept afloat not merely for nothing, but f 
less than nothing. The mercantile navy, it cannot 1 
too often repeated, is not only not a source of loss, bi 
a source of enormous gain. 

But the most frightful view of what we have don 
remains to be considered. 

The blackest horrors of war are seen in a populoi 
and blockaded city. Incomparably more awful won 
be the famine of an island swarming with peopl 
dependent on foreign supplies of food, but beleagur^ 
by superior naval forces. 
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Such a catastrophe has hitherto been impossible^ for 
[tkee reasons. 

first, we were not dependent on foreign supplies of 
food. Till very recent times we produced enough for 
^nr own consumption^ and in the last century a great 
«Qperfluity. 

Secondly^ our military and commercial marine, 
(owing chiefly to the navigation laws) has been so 
)ttgd, as at all times not only to supply a cheap and 
llfectaal defence, but to sweep the sea. 

Thirdly. No other power, either separately or cora- 
tttHed possessed any naval strength comparable to ours. 
All these three things are now changed. 
First, we have become (and in a great measure sud- 
ie&ly) dependent on foreign countries, for large sup- 
ilies of com, to say nothing of sugar and cotton. It 
us been said that we draw, or shall soon draw, nearly 
% fourth of our supply of food from abroad. The sud- 
den and forcible withdrawal of that proportion would 
hwtantly cause famine prices, — prices ten times, twenty 
times as high as at present. Such prices, frightM as 
Hiey are, are yet but the heralds of actual famine. 

Secondly. We have now, at the very crisis when 
we have begun to require this increased supply, repealed 
our navigation laws, and reduced our military marine. 
The eflect of the repeal will be (there is too much 
Kason to fear) highly injurious, if not destructive to 
British shipping. The best that can be said of the 
experiment is, that its results are untried and unknown. 
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We are caUing out for still further redactions in our 
Royal Navy. Already it is no longer such an effectoalj 
defence^ as our altered circumstances and vast posses- : 
sions might suddenly require. 

Thirdly. The marine of France, of Russia, and of | 
the United States, are now, each of them, formidabbj 
rivals. Combined, they are already our actual sa^j 
periors. 

It is said, that it would be as inconvenient to tkj 
exporting countries to withhold their supplies, as 
would be for us to forego them. Alas ! these are 
dreams of men of peace. The answer is, first. It 
not. Which is the greatest evil, famine or a tempo*] 
rary superfluity ? One is death, the other but 
ient inconvenience. The animosity and £vil pi 
of war have often and joyfully endured a temporary 
partial inconvenience, to consummate the final ruin rf j 
an ancient and haughty enemy. Next the attaddng 
and beleaguering powers may be those who have tlis 
least interest in the commercial question ; but whoia: 
intercepting supplies of food from neutral parties, ttmf 
have not only superior force, but public law on that 
side. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

7ur should be left to flow in its own natural 

cha/nnels" 

1 the idols worshipped by the let-alone supersti- 
his is perhaps the Moloch. Never before were 
I sacrifices offered up on so vast a scale, 
have already seen that the channels in which both 
[ and labour, when left to themselves, may chance 
ident to flow, are not necessarily the most advan- 
is. That both capital and labour may be (and 
liave been) artificially diverted into channels ten 
twenty times, a hundred times as advantageous 
whole nation. Just as many a river, which left 
ilf, spreads and stagnates in shallow and pesti- 
marshes and lagoons, may have its course or 
^els artificially altered and improved, so as to 
;e whole countries, and feed great nations, or 
heir commerce on its deep and ample bosom. 

what we propose here to consider is, the distri- 
of the population itself Will it naturally 

lute itself in the most advantageous manner ? 

der ! have you ever seen a map of England 
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shaded according to the density of the popi 
Middlesex^ Lancashire, the West Biding of Yori 
a portion of South Wales^ and a few other places 
almost black. But the residue of the kingdom is 
slightly shaded, or almost white. This map shews 
English population to be^ not so much large, as 
gested. 

Let things alone, and the fatal 'congestion is 
vated. The recent returns shew that the popi 
of our largest towns grows^ but the rural popi 
decays. Men are more and more driven from 
natural, virtuous, and healthy calling in the open 
the subjugation, fertilization, and culture of the 
They encourfige foreigners to cultivate foreign soihl 
but are themselves driven to herd promiscuously, lilt 
beasts, in the cellars of Liverpool, the garrets of St 
Gileses, the Wynds of Glasgow, the victims and parenl 
of idleness, disease, want, filth, vice, and irreligion. 

No sanitary measures, no education, no schools, ni 
churches, will ever stop the progress of evils like these 
You might as well attempt to stop a hundred-and 
twenty gun ship in full sail, with a bit of pack-threac 
There is but one remedy. Bestore these really exile 
children of the land to their natural condition an 
occupation. Plant them on the soil. This is the onl 
true and solid sanitary improvement. Then indeed, an 
not till then, will what is now the refuse and sewerag 
of your cities really fertilize the land. In the Unite 
Kingdom alone^ the room is ample. There are mil 
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of British and Irish acres waste and sterile for 
of the fertilizing human animal ; there are hun- 
of thousands gasping for their natural element. 
I is a system of railways ready to bring together 
md the land^ so useless apart^ so fruitful together ; 
>n which is the aim and end of all true political 
my. Not only might the rights of landed pro- 
be religiously respected, but the value of it 
upled. Public power is there, but public wisdom 
s by manacled and hand-cuffed by the let-alone 
stition. Seven or eight years ago the densest 
population was to be found in Ireland. Yet some 
e most intelligent and best-informed witnesses 
ined under Lord Devours Commission, were no 
Sites for emigration, proclaiming their opinion 
then to be, that there was not a man too many, 
in Ireland. We have seen that practical men 
re, that even Ireland might with ease, feed and 
oy two and a half times her late population. And 
i producing forces of Great Britain and Ireland 
properly developed, the number of the really un- 
oyed anywhere, would be very small. To em- 
or plant the small surplus on the land, would 
work of no difficulty, — many times more advan- 
)us both to the poor and to the country, than 
iport them, even to the Colonies. They would 
further develop the producing power of the king- 
, as much as if they augmented its surface. Then 
ed, education and religion might have their perfect 
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work. But the fertilizing stream will never of 
reach the waste. Emancipated public wisdom 
direct it. Government must stretch out its ar 
save. Practical men may sneer^ — men that hai 
conception of the magnitude of these portentout 
accumulating evils — and of the new, but po? 
machinery that can and will effectually grapple 
them. And we have here precedent to guide m 
government that we look down on as blind and 
potic, has done it abeady,--and done it with a m 
lous regard to the rights of property. The Pro 
government already has actually planted the pi 
over its soil, and transformed him into the mo« 
dustrious and happy of mankind. 

But some think there is a real excess of popoli 
in the British Isles. 

Perhaps the truth may be, that there is noi 
actual excess as compared with present means of 
ployment ; but not one pair of hands, or one moad 
many, compared with those means of employment 
support, which a few months would present, boti 
Great Britain and Ireland, when both nations, al 
doning barren, cosmopolitan theories shall serio 
address themselves to the development of thdr 
producing forces. 

But suppose there is a real and not a mere app 
excess. Then imagine a population map of the Bi 
Empire. What does it present ? a few spots of p 
lation in a boundless field, white, not only with i 
cupied but w\l\i feitftft kud. 
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Bat for ihiB fittal maxim of the wretched let-alone 
ikuuon, public wisdom might long ago have vigorously 
moled itself of these unparalleled resources. Instead 
|f the human hash rotting and fermenting in London, 
H, and Glasgow, why should not those natural 
i-mates^ man and the land, have been brought 
Ler on a grand scale ? Why not plant the first 
on the best and amplest of soils ? A new 
peaceful conquest entailing no ultimate expense, 
bringing infinite gain, exhibiting to all nations a 
sort of subjugation. 
^Bnt how has our population gone forth ? 
Hdter-skelter, nobody cares who, nor why, nor how, 
whence, nor whither. Those we can least spare 
gone, leaving behind those that ought to go. It 
been asserted that from Ireland alone, small far- 
have gone, who have taken out more property 
them than would pay for the estates hitherto sold 
the Encumbered Estates Act. From England 
Scotland, it is the industrious and enterprizing that 
Why are such multitudes from all parts of the 
Kingdom going? Emigration should at all 
its be voluntary. It is not so. The furies of want, 
^, and despair, scourge the emigrants from our 
. How do they go ? huddled together in im- 
or iD-found vessels ; during the voyage exposed 
le merciless cupidity of private enterprize ; on land- 
craelly abandoned to their fate. The very pro- 
of the sexes, which nature so sedulously 
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watches^ is disturbed. The last censas shews a nd 
disproportionate increase of women at home^ while 
have whole Colonies depraved and depopulated 
want of them. Amidst all this^ the dregs of popn* 
lation^ the vicious and wretched outcasts of our greit 
cities remain behind. 

And whither do our countrymen go ? Except a 
very few, not to our Colonies at all. They go to Qm 
United States. If we have a calf or a sheep more 
than we had, we congratulate ourselves ; but our prieo-^ 
less human organization we throw away to our gietf 
rival. Our emigrants not only augment the weaUi 
and power of America, but they actually increase tb 
chances of future, fearful hostilities. The Irish cany 
with them, and propagate a deadly and inextinguislH 
able hatred of England. 

Such is colonization under the let-alone system. 
What might it be ? 



In such restricted limits we must either deal in 
general observations (which will deserve still less at- 
tention), or must exemplify what we mean by a parti- 
cular instance. 

Let us take one. Emigration to our nearest British 
Province in North America. 

Our own Halifax (one of the greatest cities of the worldi 
but yet in embryo,) is at once the nearest American 
port, and perhaps the most commodious and spadona 
harbour on the surface of the globe. We have not yet 
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a ihose immense [steam-ships, those '^ ocean-omni- 
les,'' which will ere long, traverse the sea and distri- 
te and plant nations. One of the most eminent prac- 
al engineers and builders of nautical steam-engines in 
irope, Mr. Penn of Greenwich, has recently pledged 
I professional reputation ''that an Ocean Steam 
iDigrant Ship can be constructed, capable of convey- 
g; TWO THOUSAND PEOPLE, and maintaining an ave- 
ge speed of at least sixteen nautical miles an hour, 
tween Ireland and Halifax." This new ferry will 
mg Ireland within five days and a half of Halifax. 
id although steerage passengers may be carried 
t at a few shillings a head, yet speed and economy 
s only two of the advantages. The space, the com- 
rt on the voyage, and the comparative exemption 
>m sea-sickness, will change the very nature of the 
msit. 

It is satisfactorily established that a railway of 635 
lies, from Halifax to Quebec, in a healthy climate, 
rough British territory, rich not only in fertile land, 
It in coal, and other mineral resources, might be easily 
id cheaply made. The Canadian legislature have 
ted money towards the work, and it is begun. 
ere, in New Brunswick alone, is a field on which the 
ipposed surplus population of the United Kingdom 
ight disgorge itself. But arrived at Quebec, the emi- 
ants find themselves on the bosom of the St. Law- 
Qce, and in communication with all the magnificent 
kes, or rather inland seas of North America. 

p 
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Then it is said, the emigrants will still go to 
States. That entirely depends on this, — whether 
care for them, or rather for yourselves, when 
land, — or whether you still, on the let-alone tb 
abandon them to wander or perish. 

In the United States they can get employment 
buy land at a dollar an acre. But they might 
both within a week's journey of their native couni 

Ingenious people have conceived the notion of t 
planting to the Colonies, an old community r 
made ; setting it up as they would a ready-made 
or iron house. They must have parson and squin 
landlord and tenant, shopkeeper Journeyman, appre 
and labourer in Australia, or in the American fores 
as they have in a village of Yorkshire or Devon 
Of course, where land is in plenty, all the labo 
journeymen, and apprentices run away, and a 
tenants too. All would fain cultivate their 
land with their own hands, without being oblij 
pay either rent or wages, and leave the squire ai 
landlord to do the same. But is this irresistible e 
tendency in new countries to the creation 
industrious yeomanry an evil? Quite the coi 
Only it requires, like every thing else, some ar 
regulation. 

Don't spurn the first gift of nature— cheap 
Bring down the government price of your c< 
lands everywhere, to the American standard of a 
an acre, and then take measures which will soon 
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yrth fire pounds an acre to the purchaaer. 
re those meaflnree ? Why is land in Yorkshire 
y much more than land in New Brunswick or 
F Among other reasons for this reason : in 
re the occupier is surrounded with neighbours. 
Brunswick or Canada he lives in a solitnde. 
t neighbour is perhaps twenty miles off. The 
church forty miles away. What is wanting is 
lenceof resident occupiers all around him. Then 
kH solitnde of the forest is cheered by the 
face divine, and the music of the human voice, 
lere is fertilization, society, mutnal help, friend- 
inrches, schools, roads, commerce, 
is this state of things to be brought about ? 
a Men that the natural tendency of new conn- 
tenperate regions, is to the creation of a class 
1 proprietors, cultivating small occupations with 
fn bands. On this fact two measures might be 

h 

^"flU allotments might be restricted to such a 
f of land as a. man and his family can reason- 
lespected to cultivate with their own hands, 
adly, the actual resid( ; of the proprietor on 
tment might be a cone on. If he will ueither 
[U(,R«U to him that wi , residence must be 

**** '^ ""d to the crown. 

-^ laada, must, under no 

Thua the complete 

«nt of the land. 
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will be married from the very firsts to the comforts and 
helps of neighbourhood^ to the elevating influences ot 
christian civilization. 

Under such regulations the phalanx will gradoaDji 
but certainly^ march to universal dominion over the 
the continent. 



But we have^ and are likely to have, criminal m^ 
grants. 

The increase of crime in Great Britain is now tralf 
frightful. In vain do you build penitentiaries, aolj 
inflict the barbarous torture of solitary confinemeDt;j 
an exquisite cruelty worthy of the darkest ages. 8i 
has not even the excuse of being exemplary. It doei' 
not deter others. For they that have not endured itj 
can but darkly guess its severity^ &om the physical aol 
mental ruin^ that it entails on the miserable sufferers* 

And do your English criminals deserve all this? 
Crimes in England are chiefly crimes against property. 
When judge and criminal shall hereafter be botk 
arraigned together^ before that merciful but all-disomh 
ing and perfect justice, which looking into the hearti 
makes all just allowances for involuntary ignorance, 
and the irresistible pressure of temptation or want, 
which will appear the most advantageous apparel, the 
rags, or the scarlet and ermine robe ? 

But the criminal, (though in the eye of reason lesf 
a criminal than is commonly supposed,) must, in thi 
mean time^ be punished. Your pretended prison disci 
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^ill destroy him. Australia and the Cape will 
ye him. Here is the Halifax and Qaebec rail- 
ose at hand asking for his labor, and when that 
i, you may go on, if you like, to the Pacific 
Asa Whitney has demonstrated that your 
f thither need not cost a farthing, even although 
ould not have the advantagje of this slave-labor, 
eibor may be made as penal as you please. But 
mean time it is useful. Above all it is truly 
\atory. What becomes of the miserable outcast 
sues from your English dungeons ? Which has 
d him deepest, his sin or his jail? But in 
trunswick, the convict, after suffering his pun* 
it, is on the high road to vast tracts where he 
dtimately settle, without objection by any one, 
\ surrounded, not with every hindrance, but with 
lielp to becoming an honest man, and a valuable 
b. 

this is a faint and partial outline of what an 
h colony can do for us. Let some abler hand 
the picture. And then it is only one of a large 
ion. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" The valve of every thing must now be settled 
imiverscd and tmregvlated competition." 

So say the modem free-traders. 

' No ! ^ say the socialists, ' Competition is all wrc 
Look at the miseries it produces. Co-operation i 
be the panacea.' 

Both these new sects however^ wouldiain persiuu 
that the world and human life is henceforth to be 8< 
thing different and very superior to what it has al 
been. Both seem to forget^ that we have been in a 
state of civilization for three or four hundred y 
Neither bear in mind^ that a large portion of evilj 
vate and social^ is the inseparable and perpetna 
companiment of our imperfect nature. Both likei 
beneficent and universal Parent to a capricious 
unnatural father, who^ having neglected his first- 
children, should unjustly favour his younger offsp 
Both represent human life as a feast, at which the 
a succession of guests : but the generations that 
down first found a scanty and miserable board, \ 
plenty of substantial and invigorating viands were 
back for those who should sit down last. 
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ny think Faley^s view much nearer the truth, 
human life and the world is a system of compen- 
s. That, if we are better off than our fathers, in 
things, they were better off than we in others, 
some of us are better off than they, others of us 
orse off. Take this vast metropolis. The in- 
mts indeed of Belgravia or Tyburnia may perhaps 
life more than the Saxons, who lived on the 
> of the Thames^ under King Harold. But, after 
^ing their sumptuous tables and gilded cielings, 
uust make a huge deduction for the cares, the 
ion^ the restlessness, the dyspepsia, the insup- 
ble ennui, the gloomy scepticism, even of these 
children of fortune. What say you, however, to 
mperfect physical development, and wan faces, 
issue in multitudinous, but filthy and ragged 
as from the human styes of St. Gileses, Spitalfields, 
echapel, Bethnal Green, and even Westminster ? 
h drank in most joy from ^ the common air, the 
, the skies,' they or their Saxon predecessors ? 
►body denies, or doubts the progress of physical 
ee. But the question is, are the masses of man- 
certainly better or happier, or (all things con- 
3d,) much about the same ? 
ere are gloomy people who are apt to conclude, 
Evhile human nature remains what it is, the dis- 
don of good and evil will remain pretty much 
it has been. All men of sense agree, at least. 
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in tUs, tliat the motives and incentives of humai] 
are ever the same. 

And here the free-traders have the advantage 
socialists. Private property^ individual interei 
competition^ have been the only adequate incen 
voluntary labour, from the first ps^ of recorde 
No other can be substituted. Mankind at lar{ 
never submit to hard work from mere patriol 
benevolence^ or even a sense of moral duty. Tl 
not, with the masses, the actual springs of sev< 
incessant toil, though they are, or ought to 
regulators of the motive force. 

In a large association of a thousand, or five hi 
or even fifty families of working men, you dilu 
interest till it is no stimulus at all. The com; 
a£fairs of such a partnership soon become a 
source of dispute. Idleness and dissensions, t 
failure and dissolution, are before them all. Tl 
succeed, when they have a new human nature 
with. 

But, though the socialists have no solid reply 
objections of the free-traders, they can neve 
retort with terrible eflFect. 

^ Look,' says the disciple of Louis Blanc, 
resplendent gold and silver tissue, which I am^ 
and then look at my rags. Your fierce compe 
doing the same everywhere. The cheapest an 
paid workman in the whole world must beat 
rest. That is the standard at which your systc 
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Btablish a deadly straggle who shall descend 
) the lowest level. You will deteriorate and 
ze the masses of mankind.' 
e the socialist has the free-trader on the hip. 
the practical man sees, that the objections of 
nalists to that wild and unregulated competition, 
the free-traders introduce, are no objections at 
I competition duly regulated. Competition, like 
eat physical forces of nature, is, when left to 
destructive and devastating; but guided and 
ned by human art, it is an instrument of human 
less, as mighty, but as harmless and docile as 
»m-engine itself. 

it, take as the field for free and unregulated ex- 
ss, a geographical or political division of the 
afibrding an area large enough for that division 
)ur, which is an indispensable pre-requisite to 
nd plentiful production. But when you have 
hat, another and greater care remains behind — 
re that, notwithstanding competition, the labourer 
^et his fair share. Leave things alone, and in , 
iintries he will not get his fair share. Sad and 
sal experience demonstrates it. Expose him to 
tition with all the earth, and you make bad 
Begulations are possible which will ensure his 
g it. Those regulations will, as we have seen, 
beneficial to the masters, and to the community, 
the workmen themselves. 
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But there will be misery still I Freely granted. It 
is, as we have seen, and as we all know too well, the 
sad condition of human nature. But whatever our 
speculative opinions as to the past or future progress 
of mankind, one thing is plain. Knowledge and 
progress are not for those, who sit still and leave things 
to take their own course. Wherever they are voud- 
safed, they are the reward of humble labour and dili- 
gence to attain them, — of anxious thought, repeated 
trials, and indefatigable perseverance. 

The true mode of using, guiding, and restraimog 
competition, is a new field of knowledge which will 
well repay the labour of exploring and cultivating. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Farmmg shovM be carried on like any other trade.'' 

EOMEN living on their own small properties, were for- 
lerly the principal cultivators in England and Wales, 
fith no outgoing for rent, and none for wages, (except 
9 a farm laborer or two, living in the farm-house, on 
be farm produce,) the well-grown, robust and ruddy 
bglish yeoman, was the most independent of man- 
ind. Such was the English subject of Charles I. 
tupendous revolutions and changes of all sorts, mat- 
ured little to him. 

Unhappily the race is now almost extinct, — large 
itates and large farms have absorbed them. We are 
ow told that farming must be carried on like every 
ther trade ; that large farms, like large cotton-mills, 
irge iron works, or blast-furnaces, can produce 
heaper than small ones, and therefore, very properly 
upersede and obliterate them. 

Let us assume that to produce cheap is the chief 
nd of man. Let us concede at once, that virtue, 
ealth, happiness, domestic plenty and content, are 
^t to be measured against one degree in the descend- 
ig scale of cheapness. 
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Can the large farmer produce more or cheapei 
the small one 7 A question on which the lean 
these matters, are not agreed. La petite cultu 
its well-instructed partisans, as well as ^a j 
culture, not only in England, but much more in I 
Prussia, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, 
erland. Northern Italy, and the Tyrol. 

We do not pretend to knowledge sufficient tc 
an opinion, where Mr. Mill decides one way, ac 
McGulloch the other. We only venture to i 
the reader of some considerations, which may 
him to pause before he makes up his mind. 

1 

Suppose a farm of a thousand acres in the hi 
a single occupier. There is one occupying r( 
family, one homestead and farm-yard, one § 
one set of cows and oxen, one team of horses, od 
of sheep, one set of pigs, one yard of poulti 
manufactory of manure. Most of these, doubtL 
a larger scale than in a small farm. But suppo 
same farm of thousand acres divided into twent] 
of fifty acres each. You have now twenty occ 
resident families, twenty homesteads and farm 
twenty gardens, twenty sets of cows and oxen, 
teams of horses, twenty flocks of sheep, twenty 
pigs, twenty yards of poultry, twenty manufact< 
manure. If a proper tenure exist, so as to se 
the occupier what he ought to have, the full a 
elusive reward of his own industry, you have 
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oare yard of land under the eye of prc^stical skilly 
iwearied vigilance, intense thrifty and unremitting 
bor. The wife^ the sons^ even the daughters, of the 
rmer^ uncorrupted by the expensive habits and vicious 
nrsuits of the town, find their pleasure in rustic toil, 
he daughters assist the mother in the care of the 
)W8| the dairy, the poultry, the garden, and even the 
(^ter but healthy and agreeable labour of the field, 
lie sons help their father in digging, ploughing, ditch- 
ig, draining, sowing, weeding, irrigating, picking up 
tones and rubbish, repairing the farm buildings. The 
ud has become the true, safe and liberal sayings 
Iank ; where every half-hour of voluntary and gra- 
(dtous labor is put out at large interest. Cheap but 
bctual contrivances retain every particle and drop of 
ittiure. Carefully mixed and preserved, it is used and 
iread with a special reference to the wants and capa- 
lities of every square inch of ground. The gratuitous 
bor lavished on the farm can, either alone or in con- 
art with neighbours, undertake permanent improve- 
ents ruinous and impossible to the farmer who has 
I hire his workmen. The peasant proprietors of Lan- 
iedoc push cultivation to the mountain-top by carry- 
g up the earth in baskets on their shoulders. In our 
imp northern climate the land wants drainage. In 
e sunny south it wants irrigation. See the concerted 
stem of irrigation and the miles of water-meadows 
sated by the combined labours of peasant-proprietors, 
the French departments of the Vaucluse, and Rou- 
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cbes da Rhone^ in Lombardy, Tuscany^ Piedmont, 
Sienna, Lucca, and Bergamo, nay, even in the plain of 
Valencia in the west of Spain. So, extensive practieal 
systems of thorough drainage, inspired by the same 
energetic motives, and using the same cbeapj but in- 
vincible means, would not only improve the best land% 
but reclaim bogs and morasses in England, Scotla&d 
and Ireland. 



' A mere picture of the imagination ! ' cries tke 
practical man. He never was more mistaken. Evoy 
lineament of the peasant proprietor here sketched is 
drawn from the life.* You will find him at this hour jut 
as we have described him, all over Holland^ Belgioaii 

* As a synopsis of authorities on this subject, and for the molt tf 
personal observation, the reader is referred to a valoable book mttAj 
published, ^' The social condition and education of the people in Engtinl 
and Europe,^^ by Joseph Kaye, Esq., London, 1850. But, howcTer jait 
Mr. Kaye^s views of the advantages of the continental tenures, and dit 
mischief of the English ones may be, he seems to expect &i too wtA 
from a mere abolition of the law of primogeniture in England. KcidMi 
i he correct in assuming that continental titles are always so ma^ 
The fact in France at least is far otherwise. Indeed* the introdocdoo d 
the Code Napoleon, advantageous as it has been in making the law i 
form throughout France, has had very little effect in simplifying the fwA 
law. There are arising continually legal questions, which require tbM 
different states of the French law to be examined and nnderstood-^i j 
ancient — the intermediate — and the existing legislation. Not to msili 
the new questions of construction that arise on the code. Such is tbeia* 
perfection of human language, and such the subtilty of human tBun, 
that you cannot pen a document of five lines without raising qaesdonitf 
construction. Mr. Mill's observations on Peasant Proprieton, tre M 
nently deserving of attention. 
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ij, Denmark^ Switzerland^ the Tyroli in Northern 
and in many parts of Germany and France, 
for example^ the banks of the Rhine. Forty 
ago these lands were half cultivated, by very poor 
retched farmers at very low rents. Stein and 
inberg^ the great Prussian ministers, planted the 
it on the soil. Now, the banks of the Rhine are 
ited like a garden ; the value of property there 
onderfully risen, the number of horses, cows, and 
sheep and pigs is greatly increased. 

r need you fear the exhaustion of the land. The 
you cultivate it in this way, the richer and more 
ul it is found to be. In Belgium and the low 
ries, fertile and inexhaustible soils have thus been 
id. The residence and labour of man has trans- 
i sand into gold. 

3pose England, Scotland, and Ireland thus culti- 

the plenty of wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, 

ay, flax, oxen, cows, sheep, wool, poultry, eggs, 

a stuff and fruit would, we are assured, nourish 

than three times the present population. The 

producing forces of a country are man and the 

bring them together, and you develop an all- 

ng, superabounding plenty. 

d would not food be cheap when most of the 

r would be gratuitous ? Where peasant proprietors 

there is not only little or nothing to pay for 

I, but nothing at all to pay for rent. 
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Hitherto we have looked merely at cheapness. Bok 
not only is the earth changed and improved by man^j 
residence and labonr upon it : man himself is 
ated and saved by being restored to his original 
natural occupation. 

The wan^ sickly^ degraded^ restless, dan( 
population of the towns are transformed into the 
grown, healthy, virtuous, industrious and consei 
cultivators of land. We are assured that it is 
general diffusion of property in land that has mil 
the horrors of the late political convulsions on 
Continent. 



But then^ it is said, granting that small 
should produce more than large ones ; yet they 
sume more. Such multitudes live on the land. 6i 
But this is exactly what is politically, as well as 
mically desirable, that consumers as well as prodi 
should be less congregated in large cities and 
diffused over the country. 

Without venturing to assert therefore, that colt 
tion by small farms is always more advantageous 
by large ones, we may safely conclude that it is 
as advantageous and sometimes more so. We 
safely affirm that it ought at least to have its 
Why should not both systems of cultivation 
Why should not their mutual emulation and 
side by side, enable us satisfactorily to solve the 
blem, which of the two is the most productive ? 
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a the eye wanders over the vast extent of unculti- 
d land in the United Kingdonii and the vast mul- 
ies of unemployed people, we cannot be wrong in 
ling that there is here as ample opportunity of in- 
lucing cultivation by the occupying owner himself, 
nrer Stein and Hardenberg found in Prussia. 

)ut how is it to be done 7 How are small-occupy- 
, or peasant proprietors to be introduced with a 
apulous regard to the rights of property. For if 
I once violate property, there is an end of all stimulus 
labour, and of all plenty and prosperity, 
low is the tendency of landed property to accumu- 
I in few hands to be met 7 

Persons unacquainted with the law, spend their lives 
n infancy to age crying, — " abolish the law of entail 
. primogeniture." 

(This remedy is no remedy at all. It would n6t 
e the least effect. As primogeniture and entail are 
the causes of the aggregation of property in a few 
kds, so the abolition of these laws to-morrow would, 
re the evil intact. Much more efficacious remedies 
demanded. 

[jet us examine these obnoxious laws of entail and 
nogeniture, throwing aside as much as possible, all 
inical terms. And first, of the law of entail. 
Ln estate is said in popular language to be entailed, 
m it is settled bv deed or will on a man and his 
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lineal descendants. According to the ancient comi 
law, the course of descent prescribed by the dc 
could not be interrupted, and the estate became inal 
able. But now for several centuries, it has beei 
the power of every tenant in tail, by certain assora 
called fines and recoveries, to destroy the entail, 
expand the estate into a fee-simple, alienable, like 
other fee-simple. Of late years these antiquated 
circuitous modes of destroying entails, have 
superseded by the statutory introduction of a i 
simple form of conveyance. Any tenant in tail 
now destroy the estate tail, and convert it into a • 
mon fee-simple, by a deed merely. It is in vain 
you settle on a man an estate tail ; he can destroy i 
morrow. All you can effectually do, is to give hii 
estate for his own life, or the life of some other p< 
now living. 

Estates are kept in families, not by the law of ei 
but by the power which exists of creating life esta 

A nobleman or wealthy commoner has an estate 
He could bar it, nothing prevents him. But wha 
does in practice, and what he would equally do (th 
in a different form,) were there no such estate ki 
to the law as an estate tail, is this : On his mar 
he limits to himself an estate for life, with a rema 
to the children of the marriage successively. Hi 
comes tenant for life, his son tenant in remaii 
As soon as the eldest son becomes of age, he can i 
away with his interest, just as his father could b 
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im ; or father and son may join^ and sometimes do 

im, in aliening the estate altogether. But in practice 

lie more usual course is this : The son is about to 

parry, and is advised or chooses to settle a life-estate 

b himself, and to provide, after his death, for his m(e 

pud the issue of the marriage. He re-settles the estate. 

Sediapa the son wants a maintenance during his father's 

ife| the father grants it out of his estate in possession; 

lie father on his part wants to raise money on the 

aitatej as he could have done had he retained the fee- 

fcail or fee-simple, and the son in return allows the 

father to charge the estate. And so in fact estates are 

kept together and re-settled every generation, by the 

idontary act, or, if you please, the family pride of 

thmr owners, and not by the law of entail. Suppose 

the law of entail abolished to-morrow, the very same 

ansngements substantially, might be and would be 

Bide, although the machinery would be somewhat 

efferent. 

Indeed, pergonal property may be settled by means 
of life estates as effectually as landed property, and the 
fimdmay be, and often is, tied up just as long; although 
•Qcha thing as an estate tail in personal property, never 
Qatted at any period of our law. 

It is clear therefore that the law of entail does not 
cixue the accumulation of landed property in few hands, 
mdthat it would exist, and exist to the same extent, 
Were the law of entail abolished. 
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Is it the law of primogeniture ? 

As a general role^ freehold or copyhold land, m 1 
absence of a will or settlement, descends to the Ai 
son. But it may be devised by will among all the e 
dren, or to any stranger, or it may be settled or chai 
in the life-time of the owner. It is only where thei 
the accident of intestacy, that the law of primogeni 
operates at all. In one county of England, Kent, 
in some other places, land, in the event of intesi 
by the custom of Gavelkind there prevailing, goe 
all the children equally. Yet the assrre^tion of lai 
property in few^nds is not, tlS^fam aw.« 
materially less in Kent than elsewhere. 

The tenure of large masses of very valuable prof 
is leasehold. In the event of intestacy, leasehold 
perty is distributed amongst the next of kin. Bi 
it is the subject of devise and settlement, it is n 
left to be so distributed. 

So that where the law of primogeniture does 
exist, the distribution of property is much the san 
where it does. Practically, therefore, the law of pr 
geniture has little or no operation in producinj 
aggregation of landed property in few hands. 

The real sources of the existence of large la 
proprietors are these four : First, the natural ai 
cratic feelings of the English nation, prompting ( 
successful man to endeavour to found a familyj 
every head of an old family to do his utmost tc 
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ad preserve it : Secondly^ the liberty which 
Hows of creating life-estates : Thirdly^ the 
power of devising : Fourthly^ the unlimited 
settling and chargmg. A bit of land once 
hin the charmed circle of a settled estate^ is 

taken out of the market. 
IT the aristocratic tendency of the English 
an evil or not^ is a question on which men 

differently, according to their political bias, 
3 not the place to discuss it. But those who 
rely reflected on the immense stimulus which 
) for exertion, and on the materials which it 
' stable government (on which all prosperity 
3 and private credit depend) will be very slow 
Qce that it is an evil. But evil or no evil^ the 
c element exists every where in England, not 
use of Peers only, but is latent in the bosom of 
le peasant. It is universal and ineradicable, 
eling avails itself of the power to create life- 
id of the power to devise, and settle, 
►u have the law, then, interfere further than 
ready done, and prohibit life-estates ? Is a 
;o be allowed to settle an estate or an income 
:e or child for life, or to retain an estate for 
fe ? Is he not to bequeath his property as 
} ? Such an intermeddling with the dispo- 
private property, would in this country be 
1 vexatious and intolerable. 
)t uncommon to hear persons abusing the law, 
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as if by some artificial arrangement it created and 
petuated large hereditary estates. Thoughtless, 
ill-informed partisans of the let alone system^ 
Why does an artificial system of law raise up 
abuses ? Whereas the abuse^ if such it be^ is tl 
of an individual doing as he will with his own ; ai 
accomplishment of their wishes^ so far from reqi 
lessy would require more interference on the pi 
the law. 

The law has already actively interfered to a con 
able extent^ to keep land in the market. 

It has imposed great restraints on the acquisit 
property by corporate bodies. 

It has prohibited the tying up of any prope: 
natural persons, and the keeping the fee simple 
the market, for a period beyond a life, or lives in 
and twenty-one years after, to allow for the pc 
incapacity of infancy. So jealous is the law of i 
ing a perpetuity, that every provision in a deed ( 
attempting to infringe or evade this salutary n 
absolutely void. In effect the law is, that you ( 
do more than create a life-estate. You cannot 
your property, real or personal, beyond a life o 
in being. 

The law has even prohibited trusts for accumi 
beyond certain limits. 

But with these exceptions it has allowed th 
perfect liberty of dealing with property of evei 
cription, real and personal. 
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lis perfect liberty, coinciding with a minute sub- 
ion of estates and interests, necessarily existing in 
;lily advanced state of society, has, like every other 
an good, its attendant evils. Titles are complex, 
lation difficult and expensive. 
le true remedies for these evils, so far as they are 
idiable, are very different from the abolition of the 
of Primogeniture and Entail, 
et us see, however, whether such remedies are not 
ible. Bemedies that would not only be ultimately 
tual, but immediate in their operation, 
ut if these measures are to bear any really good 
;, several cautions are to be observed. 

irst, it must be borne in mind what a complicatec' 
em the law of real property in England actually 

to a great extent necessarily, is. Four or five 
1 hard study will enable a good head to acquire far 
e knowledge in pure and mixed mathematics, than 

Sir Isaac Newton possessed. But four or five 
s study of this single branch of the law of Eng- 
, will only produce a novice. A proprietor or 
sbaser who should act on the advice of such a tyro, 
Id run an imminent risk of losing his estate or his 
ey* But if the aid of profound learning and expe- 
je be essential when you are going to settle or pur- 
e, much more essential is it, when you are going to 
' the law. Hasty and passionate alterations only 
e confusion worse confounded. Disappointment dis- 
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gusts a whole generation, and in despair they heqnoA 
the evil in an aggravated shape to their successors. Ift 
have been amending and simplifying the law of ledj 
property for twenty years. An experienced practitioDer 
will tell you that it is now more complex and less certuil 
than before the simplification began. When therefixe^ 
you have made up your mind definitely as to what it is 
you really want, you must carefully avoid all quado. 
You must go to men who have spent their lives in flu 
study— such men as Sir Edward Sugden, and Mr. 
Brodie. They will tell you whether, and by lAd 
practical measures, you can attain your wishes. 

Next, the rights of property must be scrupulon^ 
and religiously respected. Once take liberties with it» 
and its value is gone. The stimulus to exertion, the 
great end of civilized society, is destroyed. 

Yet, thirdly, the evil is pressing. A remedy ia 
required that will operate, not merely in the time of 
our children or grandchildren, but now and with m 
Depend on it, the aggregation of real property in too 
few hands, not only obstructs the due cultivation of 
the soil, but greatly detracts from the present value of 
land, and is not unattended with imminent politieal 
danger. 

Once more, there is a remedy which would un- 
doubtedly be ultimately efiectual, but which ought nok 
to be adopted. 

Merely to abolish primogeniture would (as we have 
seen) be doing nothing ; but to abolish the power of 
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ing or settling lands after a man's death on his 
t son^ and to make^ as in France, the division of 

man's land among all his children^ or collateral 
ons in the same degree of consanguinity^ com- 
ry — ^this indeed would, in a few generations, break 
id break to pieces every estate large or small. 
it the objections are obvious. The disintegration 
on to an extreme subdivision, or rather pulverisa- 
of every estate, inconsistent with the residence of 
ultivating occupier on the land, and therefore with 
;ual cultivation. Who will construct a house or 
;stead fit for the small estate, when on the death 
le proprietor to-morrow, the tyrant law may sever 
louse from the land, or mince up the land into 

bits ? Accordingly we find, that the little French 
rietors do not generally live on their little estates, 
hey ought to do) but in villages. Nay, even the 
ency of the land to re-unite is not without its 
. You often find the lands of a single small 
ch proprietor lying not together, but dispersedly, 
;tle patches at a great distance from each other. 

a common complaint, that immense quantities of 

are wasted, and infinite litigation and expense 
ed, by rights of way. Liberty of disposition 
1 away, property loses one of its attractions. 
Iren rendered independent of their parents, are less 
!Ct to parental control. Lastly, such a measure 
1 utterly destroy the aristocratical branch of our 
1 government, and that stability of political in- 

Q 
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stitutions, which is indispensable to the development 
of national prosperity. 

But violent and destructive as the ultimate operation 
of this potent medicine would be^ it would in our time 
lie dormant in the system. It is not^ therefore^ that 
instant and immediately efficacious remedy that we 
so urgently need. 

Lastly, another inapplicable remedy which has been 
proposed is this — to limit the interests which a man 
may carve out of land^ in order that every owner, 
above the occupying tenant^ should have a fee simpki 
which fee simple he may sell and do as he pleaaes 
with. 

Some restraint on the interests which a man may 
now carve out of land^ and on the capricious and 
unintelligible conditions^ on which he may make tbe 
enjoyment of his property hinge, would probably be 
good. But the owner of land would think it very 
hard that he should not be able to leave his wife a life 
estate, or to provide out of it portions for his daughters 
or younger children, or to mortgage it a first and 
second time if he wiU, and a third and fourth time if 
he can. 

Yet if he is to be allowed to do these things, huge 
masses of property are at once, by settlements and 
encumbrances, kept out of the market. Nor is e?cn 
this all. Men like to round their estates. They buy 
up and engross the little neighbouring properties, and 
charge the whole estate with money to pay for the netr 
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purchase. Thus the complication of settlements and 
charges embraces and corrupts even the sound parts, 
like the hideous roots of a cancer. 

Where are you to turn amidst these practical and 
apparently insuperable difficulties^ which superficial 
observers never consider, but which present themselves 
at once to those who will condescend to look nar- 
rowly and steadily into the real facts ? 

Why do you want every owner to have an estate in 
fee simple ? Not for his sake, but for the sake of the 
public. It is because you want to enable him to 
SBLL, and to enable an eager purchaser and certain and 
great improver to buy. You want, moreover, to sim- 
plify the title. 

In a word, you want a proper power of sale. 
Now you have the true clue. Follow it, and it may 
lead you out of the labyrinth. 

The first remedv therefore would seem to be this. 
Tou may enact that there shall always (notwithstand- 
ing all settlements and incumbrances) be some one 
person, some single will, that can exercise a power of 
■ale, not only over the fee-simple of the whole of the 
land, but over the fee-simple of every part of it. Then 
gire the purchaser under that power of sale a new 
parliamentary title, such as he has under the Irish 
Encumbered Estates Act, leaving the purchase money 
to be invested at interest, under the sanction of public 

Q 2 
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authority^ for the benefit of those who had particular 
interests in the land; so that the purchase monef 
instead of the land may hereafter be the subject d 
claims and litigation^ should any arise. 

Nor does there seem any good reason why a plurality 
of persons should not be separately and independently 
entrusted with such a power of sale over every portion 
of the land^ for example, mortgagor and mortgagee, 
supposing the mortgagor unable to pay off the incam- 
brance. 

But it is not enough merely to provide that no 
future settlement shall take an estate or any part of it 
out of the market. The evil is pressings and requires 
an immediate remedy. Such a power should be con- 
ferred by law on some owner of every estate, already 
either settled or encumbered without it. A cheap tribu- 
nal should be instituted at the expense of the public, 
to decide in whom the power of sale should be vested, 
and to take care that no infant or married woman, no 
reversioner, remainderman, or incumbrancer is injured 
by its exercise. 

In ordinary cases, the most natural depository of 
the power to sell the whole or any part of the land, 
would seem to be, the owner of the freehold in pos- 
session. 

A mode of investing the purchase money on govern- 
ment security so as immediately and certainly to bring 
interest for every day, and so as that the whole prin- 
cipal, without increase or decrease shall, when necessary 
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forthcoming, is practicable without loss to the 
lie* In the mean time the property, in its new 
pe^ remains subject to all the interests, all the 
imbrances, and all the claims to which it was 
jeet when it was in the shape of land. But that 
1 itself is now as effectually discharged from all 
16 estates, interests, incumbrances and claims, as 
i were a portion of the virgin soil of a new colony, 
purchaser takes a new, clear, unassailable title. 
ly such measures all the estates in England and 
and, every field and bit of ground would immedi- 
y be endued with a vital power of shuffling off the 
of complicated settlements and charges, without 
3nse, and not only without injury to any one, but 
1 great augmentation of value, and great benefit to 
)arties as well as to the public, 
'he law would say to every proprietor, * Settle or 
imber your property as you please, within the same 
ts as now restrain you, but if you do choose to 
le and incumber, the public interest requires 
; no land should be thereby taken out of the mar- 
Without this provision experience shews that 
will create a mortmain as bad as the mortmain of 
middle ages. There must be no obstacle to the 
of land. There must be free-trade in land.^ 
uch a state of things once existing, wherever a 
. is willing to give a good price for an estate, or a 

Jee p. 185. And even a security against decline in the value of 
Y would not be impossible. 
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portion of it, — for a field or a house, there is a vendor 
who can, for the mutual advantage of all concerned 
sell, and make a new, indisputable, inexpensive titk 
Incumbrances on landed property would thus at onee 
cease to prejudice the public; and facilities would 
everywhere be afforded for the creation of new freehold 
estates of moderate size, fit for the residence of pro- 
prietors. Titles would every where grow more simple, 
instead of growing more complex. 

You do more violence to property than this, wben 
you want land, for a railway, a new street or dock, or 
any other public improvement. Tou take the land it 
a fair price, vendor, or no vendor, in spite of theoppo- 
sition of all concerned. Here the greatest of all puUie 
improvements wants land : here the vendor wants to 
sell : but as things now are, the law, disregarding the 
interests and wishes of the vendor, the purchaser, and 
the public, in effect forbids the sale. 

Another measure is this, — applying the scheme of 
association to the purchase of estates. 

A large English, Irish, or Scotch estate is broaglt 
into the market. The size and price is such, that tke 
number of competitors for it is very limited. Tke 
estate does not fetch its fair value. And the purchaier 
after all cannot pay for it. He lets a large portion d 
the purchase money remain on mortgage. It is aa 
incumbered estate still. But if it could be sold in 
smaller portions, it would be bid for by hundreds d 
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I purchasers^ who have small property to invest, 
put it up^ and sell^ and convey it in lots is 
nes impossible^ often inconvenient^ always highly 
proportionately expensive to every small pur- 
for every one has to investigate the title^ and 
in numerous conveyances from all the parties 
;ed in the property. And after all, you cannot 
;he title of any of these purchasers, that it is 
y safe, 

should not a joint stock company purchase such 
estate : especially where such a power of sale 
s we have described. It acquires a large tract 
, or at least improvable land in fee, with a new 
ar title. It can divide it into convenient allot- 
f different sizes, for which, if resold, there would 
t competition. The principle is this, — a number 
dduals combine to buy in undivided shares, 
y afterwards, divide their purchase. Thus the 
le estates sold under the Encumbered Estates 
[reland, might find purchasers at a fair value.* 
sad experience of building societies, and other 
s on the same principle, has shewn, that left to 
ves, they may become the very hot-beds of 
and malversation. Possibly, when they are in 
ds of persons of more substance and intelligence, 
ils may be abated. But if not, then there is 
:;ase for legislative interference and regulation. 

erne of this kind has been recently proposed in Ireland by Mr. 
cully, Q. C. 
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At all events, pecuniary liability beyond the amoont 
of a man's subscription, must be entirely taken awaj. 
And the object of the society must be restricted to tk^ 
mere purchase of land, and its subsequent divisioii 
among the shareholders. As soon as this is aeeoi>j 
plished, the society must be at an end, and its affiaa| 
wound up. The simplicity both of the object, and of] 
the means, and the shortness of the Society's duratkttj 
would alone be a great security against misconduct. 



But now steps forth a large landed proprietor, anEihj 
glish duke, or Irish earl. '^ I do not approve of gii 
the public this practical power to buy my lanc 
property, although for a full compensation, 
future maintenance of the just rank of my family ii 
thus hereafter made dependent on the solvency 
government.'^ 

No property is taken from you. It is only you 
your successors that are endued with a power to 
if you please. And care is even taken, not only 
no successor of yours, but that not even you yoi 
shall injure those that come after you. As to gove 
ment security, you need not take it if you 
it, there will be plenty of mortgagors ready to boi 
on a new and clear fee-simple. Nay, there is not 
to prevent you or your family re-investing in land, 
well as others. 

You say, my Lord, you do not approve of givii 
the public the power thus to deal with your prope 
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3W does your Lordship like the way the public is 
aling with your property now ? You are now ex- 
riencing but a foretaste of the bitter consequences of 
owing the ownership of real property to rest on too 
rrow a basis. Such measures as have received the 
action of the English legislature, could not pass the 
itional Assembly of France^ though elected by uni- 
Tsal suffrage. Why ? because of the diffusion of 
aded property among the people. 
It is most respectfully suggested^ that this is the very 
isis^ when the great landed interest should favour and 
rward every safe and practicable scheme, to diffuse 
e ownership of land, extensively and immediately 
Aong the nation at large. 

Freehold Land Societies have been instituted to pur- 
ase 40s. freeholds, and so weaken the landed interest 
t more in the House of Commons. Bat they are a 
able-edged weapon. Freehold Land Societies on a 
ger scale, which shall enable people in England or 
iland to purchase land in quantities varying from 
> to 50 acres, will be infinitely more popular than a 
aety merely to purchase votes, about which most 
ople really care very little. These new proprietors 
Q all be conservative in the best sense of the word. — 
iwerful instruments not only to assist in ultimately 
taining justice, but in keeping it when you have got 
More than all this, if a safe but effectual reform in 
8 matter is procrastinated, there is at hand danger 
a very different and much more serious nature. 

Q 5 
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A third measure is this. 

A power conferred on the public of taking, at ihl 
fair existing value, all unimproved and really waste Unj 

The public we have seen^ has the deepest interests 
developing the producing forces of a nation, lli 
greatest of these is the land. Millions of acres ai 
lying waste, while the public is maintaining at n 
expense in idleness and vice, hundreds of thousands < 
paupers. All that is wanting is, to bring together mi 
and the land. 

If the owner will do it himself, let him ; but if I 
cannot or will not, the public must do it for him. 

The public would not continue a landed proprieto 
It would embark in no untried scheme. It would on 
do what the Prussian government has actually doi 
already. 

It would allot the land to the poor in portions lar| 
enough to enable a family by its own labour to mai 
tain itself, but not larger. For the first two or thi 
years without rent. Then at a very moderate rei 
The purchase money of each lot to the occupyi 
tenant should be fixed beforehand. It ought to be 
more than sufficient to save the public from loss, a 
it would then be very low. The rent paid should 
to the credit of the purchase money, and (if the st 
is resolved not to lose a farthing,) of the inter 
upon it. The occupier would thus become a purchas 

We have seen that superhuman industry, and c( 
certed, but gratuitous labour would immediately, c 
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'tainly, and profitably subjugate^ drain^ and utterly 
ge the most unpromising tracts. This^ as we 
ive seen, is not theory, but constant and universal 

rience. 
The state not only need lose nothing, it need not 
en advance any thing. The land itself^ (to say 
ing of the guarantee of the state,) would be ample 
ity for the purchase money. The interest upon 
p, would be gladly contributed in fair proportions by 
tile parishes, who would thus not only get rid of their 
mrplus labourers, but transform them at once into the 
most useful and productive of the Queen's subjects. 
Kay, this very interest of money itself would be 

i^jepaid them. 
. Can the owner complain ? What does he say to 
the case of hundreds of other owners, whose valuable 
Mi improved land, perhaps building land, is taken at 
itB fair existing value, for railways, streets, or docks, 
;ilie best of which improvements are of far less public 
Utility. By this greatest of improvements, all the ad- 
joining land, whether it belong to him or anybody 
dse, is augmented in value. 
L The influence of the scheme would be felt even by 
..& most distant parishes. Railways could bring the 
iide-bodied paupers from any distance. It would then 
; be seen that the real surplus of hands in Great Britain 
11 very small. Poor rates would be almost extinguished. 
Now is the time to act. The stream of emigration 
Bad depopulation once fairly set in, this enlightened 
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policy may no longer be possible.^ Your waste lands 
will remain waste^ while foreign lands are cultivated 
for the benefit of foreign powers^ with what would have 
been your labour and your capital. 

What stands in the way ? The wretched let-alone 
superstition. 

* If this policy had been adopted two years ago in Ireland, how dif- 
ferent would have been the present condition of that unhi^py kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" Repeal the Bvibble Act" 

cried the experimentalists of 1825. And it was 
e. Here and there a warning voice was raised. 
ly a high-spirited^ but ruined and broken-hearted 
I knows now, but too well, how wise that warning 
• 

he plague, the cholera, the black death, the sweat- 
sickness, are epidemics that have periodically de- 
ated the earth. But mankind are subject to moral 
^ell as physical epidemics. Ever and anon there 
L abroad palpable delusions that attack and prostrate 
reason of whole nations. The wisest are sometimes 
first victims. Such epidemics have been seen in 
own time. They were no novelties, and as they 
3 not the first, will doubtless not be the last, 
lie tulipomania broke out in Holland about 1634, 
before 1637 had spread over a large part of 
ope. The cultivation of the tulip had been carried 
jreat perfection in Holland. Many of the roots 
B valuable. People found that by buying up par- 
lar sorts they could sell them again at very high 
es. Then came the fever of speculation. Tulips 
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rose to such a price, that for a single root of a 
called the Viceroy were given, we are told, 2 
of wheat, 4 lasts of rye, 4 fat oxen, 3 fat swin 
fat sheep, 2 hogsheads of wine, 4 tans of beer, S 
of butter, 1000 pounds of cheese, a complete I 
suit of clothes, and a silver beaker. Nay, Joint 
Companies were formed, holding undivided sha 
one root. People bought and sold tulips that 
existed ; and were known by both buyer and sell 
to exist. As now, on the Stock Exchange, the 
the different manoeuvres of putting on stock, diffei 
continuations, backwardations; so it was then 
tulip roots. It is said, that in three years ten n 
of Dutch money thus changed hands in a single 
in Holland. At length the bubble broke and i 
dealers were ruined. No, not all. In every d( 
of this kind, long-headed knaves stand by, urge 
game, sell out in time, sweep the stakes int 
pouch, and leave the swindled public to gape am 
at one another. 

After the lapse of a little more than eighty 
the Mississippi and South Sea schemes broke 
France and England. South Sea stock was 1 
and sold till the price was driven up to 1000. ] 
companies of the most absurd description were c 
embraced as lucrative speculations or profitable 
ments. Plodding industry was despised by a 
of gamblers. Sages of the law, dignitaries of c 
the principal nobility, male and female, nay, the 
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1 and the Prince of Wales himself, were swept 
lie devouring whirlpool of Capel Court. Besides 
their venture, it was found that by becoming 
rs, many had risked their all. When at last the 
came, multitudes were ruined in fortune and 
ter, and public credit itself was shaken. 
I was the very crisis for wise legislation. Events 
eveloped a mischief. Experience had demon- 
I, amongst other things, that the unlicensed 
to create Joint Stock Companies, not only 
bed a spudt of gambling, but involved unwary 
isers and their innocent famiHes, in the awful 
ies of partnership. 

3rdingly, parliament legislated by the light of 
mce, and in 1719, the Bubble Act was passed, 
I a stop to Joint Stock Companies without the 
I of Parliament or the Crown, 
mischief was kept under for little more than a 
jr. But in 1825, Parliament was persuaded by 
iciples of the let-alone system, (which supersti- 
as then much more accredited than it is now,) 
;al the Bubble Act. In 1826 an inundation 
it Stock schemes exceeded anything that had 
jver before known. A fearful revulsion again 
jd multitudes in ruin. 

[845 the same gambling returned, and the same 
ction. 

[ ever since 18^5 how many instances have been 
aally occurring of men of property unwarily pur- 
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chasing, or accepting as a gift or bequest^ or taking for 
the sake of encouraging a useful enterprize^ a share or 
two in an unincorporated Joint Stock Bank^ or other 
trading, or manufacturing company. A lawyer indeed, 
would have told them that they ought not to toueh 
such a thing with a pair of tongs. But mankind are 
not^ and cannot be skilled in the law^ and hate those 
that are. Suddenly they find themselves brought in 
as partners, and stript of their last acre and last 
shilling. Indeed, it is in vain that men abstain. An 
executor^ far too prudent to hold shares in an unin- 
corporated Joint Stock Company, administers an 
estate and pays the legacies. He afterwards finds 
that a share which his testator once held in a joint 
stock undertaking, brings on the estate large liabiUties. 
He has committed a devastavit by paying legacies, and 
has to that extent, become himself personally liable for 
the debts of a company, of whose very existence he was 
ignorant. 

' Oh,' say the partisans of the let-alone system, 
' men will learn wisdom by experience.^ Alas, suppose 
they did; wisdom comes too late, when a man is 
ruined. And what say you to his children ? Up rises 
another and another generation to be, like their fathers, 
ruined first, and taught afterwards. You might, on 
the same principle, repeal all the laws against gaming- 
Indeed the Bubble Act was directed against the most 
ruinous sort of gaming. 

' What ? ' it will be said, ' are there to be no Joint 
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took Companies ? ' Quite the contrary. There are 
> be more than there are now ; and safer and better, 
unociation is a powerful engine for increasing national 
realth, but like all other human institutions^ it requires 
egalation and control. 

These observations do not touch companies incorpo- 
nted by Act of Parliament^ or Royal Charter. Such 
Companies have a public sanction^ which is some secu- 
lifcy^ that their objects are good^ and of such magnitude 
or public interest as to justify the association of many 
Q^itals. A person subscribing to incorporated com- 
pBoieSj is only liable to the extent of his subscription. 
Be is safe. 

Bat they are levelled at unincorporated Joint Stock 
Companies. Every man that holds even a fractional 
iMfft of a small sbare^ an interest to the value of a shil- 
Ifflg, (though he has no control over the entrance of 
partners into the firm and very little over the manage- 
ment,) is here personally liable to every creditor of the 
<»ncern, down to his last farthing. Many of such 
companies really are what the Bubble Act in terms 
iQade them, public nuisances^ and all of them are sub- 
ject to become so. 

Unincorporated Joint Stock Companies are of two 
sorts; those that really answer, and those that do not. 

Those that really answer, would answer just as well 
with a limited liability in the shareholders. Perhaps 
Jxiuch better, for more men of capital and judgment 
Would then belong to them. Those that do not answer. 
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are silently involving and swamping all their 
holders in unlimited liabilities ; they are really n 
sances^ and the sooner they are put an end to, 
better. 

All manufacturing and trading concerns of modei 
size are best carried on, as they usually are, by the a 
experience, and undivided interest of a single individ 
No manager of a joint-stock concern, can ever diq 
the judgment and vigilance of a man grown grey 
the conduct of his own business. When such a c 
cem is too large for the means of a single individ 
or other motives prompt to association, a comi 
partnership, with the unlimited responsibility of c 
partner to his co-partner, and to the world, meets 
necessities of the case, and provides security for 
public. But in such a private partnership, each pari 
has a veto on the introduction of every new part 
He can take care that none but a man of int^ 
property, activity, ability, and experience, enters 
firm. He may, therefore, with propriety, and o 
parative safety, be made responsible for the acts of 
partners of his own selection. 

You next ascend to enterprizes of a public nati 
or too great for private means,— -%> railways, can 
harbors, gas companies, water companies, steam in 
gation companies. These are properly undertaken 
joint stock companies, with transferable shares. ] 
without further legislative interference, this is tl 
condition. Any body may purchase a share. I 
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execators^ or specific legatees^ or assignees in 
ptcy^ or insolvency, may become partners. No- 
in therefore tell into what hands the concern 
[1. Unlimited liability is so dangerous, that if 

property duly appreciated their position, no 

property would belong to them. Who would 
)ld a share in a railway company, if he were 
illy liable for the debts and liabilities of the 
I? 

trdingly, many of these companies, like all rail- 
)mpanies, are incorporated either by Act of 
lent, or Royal Charter. 

many unincorporated joint stock companies 
, the liability of whose members are unlimited, 
any more which might be formed for the most 
public objects, are nipped in the bud, because 
re no means of limiting the liability of subscri- 
ithout a Charter, or Act of Parliament, 
t are the objections to extending the application 
principle of limiting the personal liability of 
rs to all joint stock companies, hereafter to be 
? 

these companies would interfere with trades 
pations better carried on by private individuals, 
ommon partnerships ? 

might be prevented, either by defining, (as might 
e done,) the objects for which joint stock com- 
should be allowed, or by reqmring the previous 
1 of some public authority. 
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That creditors would lose their remedies. So y 
might say of creditors of railways. Indeed, thoa 
it may sound paradoxical^ it is by no means cl< 
that creditors of unincorporated companies are rei 
safer than the creditors of incorporated ones, 
creditors of unincorporated companies are apt to 
sume on the unlimited liability and solvency 
the members^ whereas men of real substance Ii 
by that very liability, been prevented from becoi 
members. 

But a creditor who knows beforehand, that he 
only look to the qnasi-corporate property, yf'HL 
careful of the extent to which he gives credit. Ai 
notwithstanding, he will imprudently give more c 
than he ought, he has only himself to blame foi 
loss. If he is actually defrauded, he will still 
his remedy against the individuals who were perso 
and really guilty of the fraud. 

Again, there is no reason why, in some cases, ( 
should be thought desirable,) the liability of mem 
though still definite, should not be extended be 
the amount of a member^s share, to half as i 
again, or twice or three times as much.* L: 
here is a choice of evils, either the creditor must i 
for his own imprudence, to a definite extent, whi 
has himself limited— or else the unfortunate shareh 

* An Act of Parliament, 6 Geo : 4 c. 91. already enables the ci 
grant a charter, extending the liability of members to a definite 
beyond their shares. But I am not aware whether it has been a( 
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mt his own faulty to an unknown, indefinite^ and 
as extent. 

t experience has shewn that shareholders^ even in 
porated companies^ need infinitely more control 

they at present possess^ over directors and 
nts. 

d why should they not possess it ? If the mem- 
rf a private partnership fall out, any one of them 
by law compel the accounts to be taken by a 
c officer. 

by should not the members of a Joint Stock 
jany have the same power, but more easily exer- 
le? 

hy should not a cheaper and more effectual tribu- 
B established, for supervising the accounts of every 
ay, and every joint stock company. Most mani- 
• the interest of every shareholder requires it. 
najority of shareholders are themselves no more 
>!e of understanding or checking the accounts fur- 
d by directors, than of decyphering the hierogly- 

on Cleopatra's obelisk ; nor have they the means 
3per]y delegating the power. No directors ought 

trusted with such license, in dealing with large 
. What stands in the way of an effectual system 
pervision ? The wretched let-alone superstition, 
hen the limits within which joint stock companies 
d exist, are defined— when a limited liability of 
holders — and an effectual control over directors 
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and their expenditure, is introduced, then, and not 
then, will be seen what association can achieve. 

How many men of ample (property, grown grey ii 
business, but retired from active life, now waste 
maturity of their judgment and experience, and shoi 
their lives in doing nothing ! What a field might 
opened to their ^exertions, for the public benefit 
home and abroad, on land and sea, by a safe syt 
of association. The Americans here, as everywl 
else, are getting far before us, and accomplishing 
we dare not attempt. 



THE END. 
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A word of many meanings, 138. 
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Cuba, 

Eminently adapted to the growth of sugar, 66, 
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T Indies, 
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Increase of exports and importSy no infallible test of 
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Snperabandant and cheap supplies of British food 

possible, 47. 
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The duty on foreign corn should be a discriminating 
one, 120. 
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Alleged co-incidence of their interests, 272. 
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Infants, 

Inconsistency and caprice of the law in the i 

it affords them, 259, 260. 
Interest, 

Of money, 180. 

What regulates it, 181. 

A low rate of interest, a very different thin| 

low value of money, 180. 
Alleged coincidence of the interest of indivic 
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196. 
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Law of settlement, 156. 
Present Irish poor law, 152. 
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Thrown out of employment, will not, as is pretended, 
necessarily find other employment, 51. 
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320. 
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Landlord and Tenant, 

Tenant requires the interposition of the law in con- 
tracts with his landlord, 94, 187. 
Limitations, Statute of 

Might with advantage he made more stringent, 186. 
Let-alone Policy, 

Synonymous with indifference, inaction, impotence and 
folly, 16. 
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See Flax, 
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Manufacturing population of, 275, 276. 
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Manufacturing population of, 277. 
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Folly and ingratitude of complaints against its eflBc^fc-< 

138, n. 
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master and workman, 139, 258. 
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topics, 
His error when treating of home and foreign trade, 28, n. 
His opinions on the theory of population, 202. 
On Manufactures, 278. 
On ahsenteeism, 238. 
His notions on Ahsenteeism pursued to their legitimate 

consequences, 239. 
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On the theory of rent, 21 1 . 

His notion that the natural wages of labor are a baro- 
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population, 203, 206, 251. 
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The noblest product of the temperate zone, IG. 

rPACTURES, 

Infant manufactures always need protection, 61, 62. 
Their protection is essential even to ultimate cheapness, 

62, 79, 
The Great Exhibition shews what, 62, 78, 79. 
Irish manufactures before the union, 65, 197^ 198. 
Evils incedent to manufacturing industry, 274. 
French manufactures, 274, 275. 
Manufacturing population of Lisle, 270. 
Of Lyons, 276, 277. 
Extremes of wealth and indigence in the manu&cturing 

department of the North, 277. 
Mr. McCuUoch's opinion that manufactures require 

control, 278. 
Precarious basis of the English cotton manufacture, 279. 
Flax manufacture, 279, 280. 
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Markets, 

The soarce of increase of capital, 148. 
What are the greatest markets, 262. 
Marriage Contract, 

Its despotic enforcement, the foundation of civilization, 

12, 84. 
Mill, Mr. 

His observations on wages, 247. 

His opinions on peasant proprietors, 326. 

Truth of his remark, that the poor have profited little 

at present by mechanical inventions, 139, n. 250. 
The elder Mr. Mill's clear exposition of the new theory 

of rent, 211, n. 
Milton, 

His opinion of depopulation, ix. n. 
Money, 

Partly paper, better than a currency entirely metalli.* 

168, 170. 
Effect of the Act of 1844, 171, 175 to 177. 
Distribution of the precious metals among the countri 

of the world, 178. 
A great and permanent decline in the value of moi»> 

probably to be expected, 236. 
Various sorts of money, 172. 
Coin, 172. 
Bank notes, 172. 
Checks, 173. 
Bills of exchange, 173. 
Money of account, 173, 174. 
Effects of high value of money, 135, 136. 
Effects of its declining value, 136, 178, 179. 
Effects of its increasing value, 136. 
Distinction between high and low value of moneys , 

high and low rate of interest, 180, 181. 
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JJTESQUIEU, 

A writer on political economy, 8. 

aXOAGES, 

The law will not allow a man to mortgage, so that he 
forfeits his right to redeem, 88. 

Powers of sale in mortgages, not so usual in Ireland as 
England, 186. 

Should he subject to a power In the owner to sell por- 
tions of an estate, 185. 

Should contain a power of sale extending to portions 
of the estate, 186. 

How mortgages and other incumbrances may be shifted 
oflFthe land, 185, 186. 339—342. 

RTMAIN, 

Provisions against, 85. 

The new mortmain in the shape of incumbered estates, 

183, 333. 
Remedies for, 183, 339—349. 

NN, 

His system, 1. 

N 
PioNAL Debt, 

Mischief done by incurring it, 125. 

Not remedied by ceasing to pay the interest, 125. 

Profligate augmentation of it, by borrowing in a 3 per 

cent, stock, 231. 
This'error suggests a scheme for its reduction, 232 — ^236. 
Not too heavy a burthen for the [Jnited Kingdom, 128. 
Its pressure grievously augmented by the change in 
our commercial policy, 46, 179. 
Ligation Laws, 

Their repeal confers on the foreigner the benefit of 
cheaper shipping than the English producer can em- 
ploy, 120. 
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Nayioation Laws, 

Devised by Cromwell and the Long Parliameni 

What they were, 293, 294. 

Adam Smith's opinion of them, 294, 295. 

Effects of their repeal, 295 to 306. 

Not a tax for the benefit of a class, 265, 302. 
New Brunswick, 

Its timber and ship-building, 100. 

As an out-let for our population, 31 2. 

Railway to Quebec, 312. 

NON-CULTIVATION, 

A legitimate ground of escheat, 187. 

Or at least of liability to purchase by the public 

NOBD, 

DepartmerU dUy its condition, 275—277. 



OVER-OOVBRNMBNT, 

Change of the opinion of instructed men on this s 

83. 
Observations of M. Chevalier, 83, n. 
Opinion of Mr. Burke, 82. 
Instances of beneficial interference of gover 

82 to 90. 
Further interference where required, 91 — ^97, 3« 

P 
Pas trop gouverner. 

See Over-government. 
Panama, 

Isthmus of, obliterated, by the capital of the 
States, 149. 
Partnership, 

English law of, 352, 355. 
Its perils, 352. 
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SENOBR Acts, 

Necessity of, 90, 
TENT Laws, 85. 

7PEBISM, 

Its political dangers, 221. 

Employment of the able-bodied pauper, 221, 258. 

HTN-BROKEBS, 

Laws regulating, 87. 

!7ALTIES, 

Equity, and even law relieve against, 87. 
Anecdote of Sir Thomas More, 87. 

aPBTUITIES, 

Prohibited, 86. 
iTFAiR Professor, 

His observations on the Spirit of System, 9. 

ENTY, 

Oftwo sorts, 142, 143. 
How attained, 143. 
LiTicAL Economy, 

Whether yet a science, 1. 
Diligently studied abroad, xv. 

PULATION, 

Malthus's theory, 201. 

Mr. M'CuUoch's opinion of this theory, 202. 

Both branches of the theory irreconciliable with facts, 

203 to 207. 
Physical deterioration of the population, 207. 
B^BRs OF Sale, 

Should always accompany a mortgage, 186. 
Should extend to portions of an estate, 186. 
Should be annexed to limited interests in the land, 

339. 
No estate should be suffered to be in settlement without 

a power of sale, 340. 
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Primogeniture, 

The mere abolition of primogeniture will have little 
or no effect in diffusing the ownership of real pro- 
perty, 332. 
No primogeniture exists in Kent, 332. 
Producers and Consumers, 

Alleged taxation of producers for the benefit of con- 
sumers, 265 to 271. 
Every consumer dependent on a producer, 269. 
PnoDUciNa Forces, 

Of a nation, what they are, yii. viii. 
Progress Human, 

Delusive and extravagant expectations of, often ente^ 
tained, 318, 319. 
Protection, 

Indispensable to infant manufactures, 62. 

To the general diffusion of industry throughout the 

world, 65. 
And to the due cultivation of the land in old coantriefl^ 

63, 42, 43. 
Protected manufactures not sickly, 70. 
Protection required by the labour, 63, 247. 
Protected manufactures, not the sickly ones, 70. 
Does not destroy foreign trade, 113 to 116. 
Amount of protection that ought to be conceded to the 

production of home grown food, 41 to 45—120. 
To Irish agriculture, 164. 
Prud'hommes, Conseil de. 

Its functions, 257. 
Purchase Money, 

See Sale of Encumbered Estates. 
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Quarantine Laws, 55, 
Quebec, 

Railway from Quebec to Halifax, 312. 
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LWAYS, 



A set-off against the National Debt, 147* 

Increase the productiveness of land, 147. 

Monuments, not of capital sunky 147. 

But of capital createdy 147. 

Their use in the new plantii^ of Ireland, 163. 

Between Halifax and Quebec, 312. 

CIPROCITY, 

No compensationforthelossof home production, 18 — 29. 
Distinction between reciprocity in its ordinary sense, 
and complete reciprocation, 29, 30. 

QI8TRATI0N OF TITLES TO LAND, 

Desirable and practicable, 186. 

The modem theory of rent stated, 208, 210, 

The gratuitous and incorrect hypotheses on which it 
is founded, 211. 

Best land not always nor even generally first culti- 
vated, 212, 213. 

Capital applied to land does not always yield succes- 
sively diminishing returns, 214. 

Fallacious consequences deduced from the theory, 216. 

NTS, 

Injustice of Com Laws merely for the purpose of keep- 
ing up rents, 120. 
Decline of rents in itself no evil, 138. 

JARDO, 

His view of the comparative advantages of home and 

foreign trade, 30. 
His theory of rent, 210. 

Lord Broagham's opinion of Mr. Ricardo, 211, n. 
*tAN Roads, 

Their magnificence and utility, 96, 97. 
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Russia, 

Her vast extent, 74. 

And yaried climate, 75. 

An infant but a herculean power, 73. 

Wisdom of Peter the Great, 165. 

Russia has tried and abandoned a liberal tariff, 74, 75. 

Consequences of protecting her industry, 75. 

Growth of com in Southern Russia, 42. 

Mode of carriage, 43. 
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Salb of Encumbebed Estates, 

Investments of the purchase money, 185, 341. 

The purchaser should have a new title, 185, 186, 389- 

Which should be subject to the interests and charge© 

before affecting the land, 185, 339. 
Mortgages should be subject to a right in the owner 

the equity of redemption to sell part of the land, 13^ 

339. 
And powers of sale should also enable incumbrance^^^ 

to sell part, 186, 343. 
Savings' Banks, 

Government guarantee and supervision necessary, 97" • 
The land the best Savings' Bank, 325. 
Say, Jean Baptiste, 

Admits the double value of the home-trade, 20, 21, :»3 
His observations on gluts, 143, 148. 
Slavery, 

Unforeseen consequences of its abolition in the "V^* 

Indies, 101, 253. 
Slavery of antiquity, 252, 
Slavery of the little children of the poor in Grea 

Britain, 259. 
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[TH, Adam, 

Not the first writer on true Political Economy, 3. 
His estimate of the comparative value of the home and 

foreign trade, 18 — 20. 
His inconsistency, 141. 

HALISM, 

Destroys the only adequate motive to incessant toil, 320. 
An impracticable scheme, 320. 

True value of the objections urged by the socialists 
against competition, 321. 

ilTARY CONFINEMENT, 

A barbarous punishment, cruel but not exemplary, 
316. 
Hit of system. 
What it is, 7. 
Professor Playfair's observation on it, 9. 

Steam communication with the Colonies should be 
assisted by public aid, 96. 

Its effects in war, 289, 290. 

Large steam vessels that will soon be used for emi- 
gration, 313. 
I*HENS0N, Robert, 

His genius, 16. ^ 

tKES, 

A barbarous expedient for settling wages, 256. 

AR, 

Cuba eminently adapted to the growth of, 55. 
Policy of encouraging its production in the British 
Indies. 118, 101, n. 
£den, 

Best Iron from, 71 . 

tFT 

His opinions on Ireland, 191 • 
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Taxation, 

"Who really pay the taxes, 121, 122. 

Who really receive them, 123. 

Taxation not so injorioas as vulgarly supposed, 121. 

Possible that there may even be a tax by which the 
nation shall really gain, 122. 

One-sided free-trade more injurious than taxation, 127. 

Taxation of consumers for the benefit of consumeis, 
265—271. 
Thiers, M. 

His observations on the cultivation of the earth, 205. 

On the let-alone system, 16. 

On the cultivation of the South of Russia, 42. 
Transportation of criminals. 

Whither it may safely and usefully be directed, 317> 

TULIPOMANIA, 

Its history, 349, 350. 
Turkey, 

No gainer by her system of unregulated exchanges, BO. 



U 
United States, 

Their protective policy, 76, 242. 

Their abandonment of a liberal tariff, 76. 

Their manufactures, 76. 

Their coming greatness, 99. 

Their navigation laws, 297, 298. 

Poor lands first cultivated, 212. 

Opinions of their great statesmen, and writers, 11. 

Taking the lead of Great Britain in everything, 368* 
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3INITT, 

Of producers, and of producers and consumers useful, 59. 

Utilizes all materials and products, 59. 

All land, 59. 

All human creatures, 59, 60. 

Opinion of President Jefferson on this subject, xv. 

W 

^GBS, 

Expenditure of wages makes the great home market, 63. 

261, 262. 
Require protection, 68, 95. 
Sad effects of low wages, 137 — ^249. 
Immense aggregate expenditure of the laboring classes, 

95—137,261,262. 
Effects of introducing goods produced by worse paid 

foreign labourers, 138, 248. 
Effect of custom on wages, 247. 
Effect of high wages on the physical qualities of the 

race, 267. 
Security against unlimited foreign competition neces- 
sary to an adequate rate of wages, 248. 
True standard of wages, 250, 251, 263. 
Ancient English laws regulating wages, 253, 254. 
A better system of arbitration for the settlement of 

wages necessary, 255. 
Miserable system of strikes, 256. 
Functions of the Conseil de Prud'hommes, 257. 
A rise of wages no loss to the country or to employers, 

261—263. 
Mr. Malthus' notion that the natural wages of labour 

are a barometer expressing the wants of society in 

respect of population, 203, 206, 251. 
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